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| bpe hans to the area: fancier of. visible heh ‘ ‘the 
osses | which emphatically distinguishes animals from plants,: 


all ot er animals > these are the diseases of the NERVOUS FUNC TIONS. 
; in the sphere of its activity, embraces the powers of intel- | 
on, and muscular motion. Each of these powers evinces 
of its own, and will ‘consequently. Jay a foundation for a 
ict order, under the class, before us. While, as there are also 
seases that affect : several of them simultaneously, we become © 
ed with a fourth order, which will complete the series. 

thes ; diversities of vital energy are now well known to be 


the has of the Sag as the instrument of the intel-. 


sad Doda action of various ‘athens 
ly the thoracic and abdominal 
ten 1 -eferred to several of the latter 

= ages, and bette. anatomy had traced them itgreniy 
e brain as their fountain-head. And of so high an antiquity is. 
roneo hypothesis, that it has not only spread itself through — 

3 “on the Hose bat still: neeps a hold on the colleauiae 


S ge enerally, are, ‘among all nations, regard 
itively, as. SO a) seats bie mental, facul- 
CE th 


WE. have bane oY incontrovertible fee that it existed” as a 
! fa Ine of general be 
* “bes sore a ce 


and the perfection of which as emphatically. distinguishes man from. - 


re ¢ ade of the present ip ig is free fist its 


‘e 


The study of en, ae ids ceioe ea the feake aad 
confused ideas of mankind upon this subject ; and while i it distinctly 
_ shows us that many of the organs popularly referred to as the seat 
“of Sensation, do and must, from the peculiarity of their: neryous: 
connexion with the brain, necessarily participate in. the’ feelings and. 
faculties thus: generally ascribed to them, it also demonstt ‘ates that 
» the primary source of these attributes, the. quarter in which» they — 
originate, or which chiefly influences them, is the brain itself. 

‘We are speaking, however, of man and ‘the higher classes. ee 
animals alone ; for as the scale in animal life. descends, the organ of . 
a brain is perpetually diminishing i in its. bulk, till at. length it total 
ce and its place is supplied by other. fabrications, as. we 
Shall have occasion to observe in the sequel of this introduction =. 
3 es will dead: us to ae a brief notice Base Peaibed oe a 2 


. AyD SUBSTITUTES. * ihe 
VW. rue PRINCIP2E OF SENSATION AND “mo'rto: 
Ill. tae inte LLE CruUAL PRINCIPLE. 


I. In man, and those animals. whose encephalon ‘approaches the 
“nearest to hjs in form, the brain is of an oval figure, surrounded by | 
“various membranes of different firmness and density, and consists of 
three principal divisions; the cerebrum or: brain, properly” SO. 
called, the cerebel or Jiitle brain, and. the oblongated marrow.” 
‘The first forms the largest and uppermost part; the second fies 
below and behind; the third lies level with the second and in fron 
WF at 5 tit appears to issue equally. out of the two other parts, and: In 
turn to give birth to the spinal marrow; which may hence be re- 
garded as a continuation of the brain extendell through the whole 
chain of the back-bone. They are similarly. accompanied. with < i 
eineritious or ash coloured substance which forms the exterior of: 
_ the three first divisions, but the interior of. the ‘spinal mi: rrow, an 
ae appears to derive i its hue ue the great: number of minute, vess I 
that appertain toit, we iP sk ne ae 

According to Mr. Bauer o6F delicate microscopic experiments, 
» elie, the substance of the brain is made a subject of examinati 
immediately after death, “abundance. of fibres,” to adopt the 
of Sir Everard Home in relating these experiments, “ are. met 
with in every part of it; indeed it appears that the whole mass is 
tissue of fibres, which seem to consist entirely oft “an accumulation | " 
_of globules whose union is of so delicate a nature ‘that the slightest, 
touch, even thé mere suction in water, deranges and reduces: them 
to that mass of slobules of which the brain appears to be’ composed. 
when examined with Jess accuracy or under. less favourable Cli cums 
- stances,”"—-Mr. Bauer found that the globules: of, the brain, as well 
_ as those of pus, are exactly of the same. ge as those ig the blood 
x when seer egs of their! scant a matter.* ie | 
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i Sir Bverata Howie Kom these mice oscopic C aisclodiaan endeavours 


meni of one globule ot blood to another: and that vascularity in 


coagula or extravasated blood, or in granulations produced by pus, — 
or effected by the escape of minute bubbles of carbonic acid gass _ 
from the living fluid; which hereby opens a path to acertain extent 


i “into the tenacious ‘blood or pus that is extravasated or secreted. 


mm smaller fibres as far as the power of glasses can carry. the. eye. 


Ab 
eu? 


a perpetual communication with its. remotest organs, and give 
, i motivity fo the miusclesi).0 0)! 

+ As the brain consists of three general Me ions. it might, at first 
A aici be supposed. that each of these is allotted.to some distinct 
“purpose; as, for example, that of forming the seat of intellect or 
‘Ai thinking 5 the seat of the local senses of sight, sound, taste, and 


: “tracing ' up to each of these divisions both nerves of general, and 
i if nerves of particular purposes. Thus the cerebrum, which gives 
> «rise to the olfactory and optic nerves, (serving the purpose of pure 

_ sensari ions) gives rise. also to the oculorum motoril,. apparently 
iG erving the purpose of muscular motion. So the cerebellum gives 
au? to the trochleatores and the trigemini, the first chiefly employed 
) aD proc lucing motive power, the second sensile power : while from 

Wahe: med 


re , 


Bic cee pyiiiuls ofa certain lotlah as rae of wine, mand, to the 


; a the anterior Ce To Mice? the heart, howeverl it seems. neces- 
in sary that the stimulus’ should spread over a pretty ‘large extent of 
the brain; so as ‘to take in, by the range of its excitement, some 
of the ganglions of the brains, whose office, as Dr. Philip conceives, 
vs “to combine the influence of the various ie of the:t hervous 


to show that muscular fibrés are minute chains formed by an attach- © 


From this general organ arises a certain number of long, whitish, 
’ pulpy chords, composed of bundles of fibres, capable of being 
. divided and: subdivided into minuter” bundles of ‘fibrils, or: ‘still 


; . - These chords are denominated | nerves; they are surrounded, to 
ce their extremities, by one or more. of the common membranes of there i, 
i _ brain, and, by their various ramifications, convey different kinds or =~ 
; apvodificatione, of living power to, different parts of the’ body, keep up 


ia i 


smell, and the seat of general feeling or motivity. But the nice 
sil hand: of the anatomist has confounded all such speculations by — 


la oblongata originate the auditory, the par vagum, and oan | 
‘the lingual ; the first’a: nerve of hearing, the second of feeling, and 


the third of motivity + : at the same time that many parts of the brain - , 


as s maintain an interunion with other parts by means of ganglions, . ; 
at ‘commissures and decussations of nerves ; whence injuries on one 


x 


. side are often accompanied with loss’ af motion or feeling in the >. — 
organs of the other side. So the curious and ingenious, but,I fear, 
" scateely justifiable experiments lately instituted by Dr. Philip, 
and to which we shall have occasion to return presently, sufficiently 
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asta, cate whieh they, receive . nerves, and to ‘dena off 1 nerves en-, 
_-dowed. with the combined. influence of those parts.7*, He hence ac-- | 
counts for some organs of the frame being affected, by every pare 
“(of the nervous system, and others by only certain small parts of it; 
© and the wide influence possessed by the great sympathetic nerve, 
which is less a single nerve than a string of ganglions. We are 
also hereby shown why the intestines, like. the met sym thize.: 
_ (9° vith every portion of the nervous Syste pees akg hg 
» From all this, however, it is clear that are tue nothing, oO ee 
~ season of the actual arrangement of the brain or of its partition into» 
three divisions, nor of the respective share which the different parts | La 
| take in producing a common effect : and consequently'i itseemstobe 
_ altogether a wild and idle attempt to subdivide these perceptible 
regions of the brain into still smaller and merely SPB y Met eCUOn Sj 
and to allot to each of them a determinate function and faculty. _ 
‘That a sensorial communication, however, i is maintained between 
some part or other of the brain and every part of the body, and that 
this communication is conducted by ne nerves, is ‘unquestionable: ap 
from the following facts.s Vek. "y A 
If we divide, or tie, or merely compress a. nerve eel any kind, the> 
muscle with whichi it communicates becomes almost instantly paraly- 
tic; but upon untying or. removing the compression the muscle re 
covers its appropriate feeling and irritability. If the compression. _— 
be made on any particular part of the brain, that part of the body 
"becomes motionless which derives nerves. from the part compress: 
ed. And if the cerebrum, cerebellum, or medulla oblongata be. 
ritated, convulsions take place all. over the body: though 
. when the irritation is applied to the last of these three parts. For 
am oo according to the laws of the nervous action, as collected. from a vi 
» ¥Fiety of experiments by Dr. Philip,t and stated in a subsequen 
‘paper to that just referred to, “ N either mechanical nor chemic 
stimuli Grritating the brain by a knife, or pouring” spirits of wine 
upon it) applied to the nervous. system, excite the muscles. of yolun-, 
_ tary motion, unless they are ope near to the one of the ner $ 
and spinal marrow.” the 
The nerves issue in pairs, one of each pair being allotted ther 
“gide of the body. * ’ The whole number. ef pairs is thirty-nine ; ‘of lai 
which nine rise immediately from the great divisions of the brain oe, 
under which we have just contemplated it, and are chiefly, though, 
as already observed, not wholly appropriated to. the four local sen- 4 
ses; andhirty from the spinal marrow through. the foramina ‘of the . ui 
“bone. that encases it, and are altogether distributed over th body” os 
to produce the fifth or: general sense of touch and feeling, which, 
. however, by some physiologists are. regarded as distinet from each “Se 
> other, ane to comm rates in. an vee ETC iggy, da the ax 
We muscles. i | 
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We have thus far represented the spinal marrow as issuing from 

the brain, in conformity with the general doctrine that has hitherto 

_ been held upon the subject. It has of late years, however, been 
_ contended by various physiologists, and particularly by Drs. Gall 
_ and Spurzheim, that the spinal marrow itself is the origin or trunk 
of the nervous system, and that, instead of issuing from the brain, it 
ives birth toit. The argument is derived from the existence of a 
_ spinal marrow alone in acephalous monsters, and of a nervous chord 
without a brain, answering the purpose of a spinal marrow, in most 
_» Ainvertebral animals. Whence it is inferred that the nervous column 


bia . ° a y apr 2 
from it in the more perfect classes. * Te tiie aa at 
The question is not of much importance, though there is some- 


_ thing ingenious in thus tracing animal life from its simpler forms, 
iit r i 


Yet the opinion seems to be in direct opposition to a well-ascertain- 
ed fact we shall have to advert to presently, namely, that the mag- 
nitude of the br&in and the extent of its intellectual powers hold an 
0 the size of the spinal marrow, and consequent- 


inverse proportion tc 

tk. Ona aE ROMS Via \t sos ° i . 
__ ly upon this hypothesis, to their apparent means of supply. Nor 
is it the mode of induction usually adopted by physiologists on like 
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We |.” Anatomie et Physiologie du systeme nerveux, &e, par F. J. Gallet G, 
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is the radical part of the system, and that the brain is an increment. 
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stance, a larger number in its line through the chest, and others as 
it descends still deeper, independently of various confluences of 
smaller branches that unite and form extensive net-works. Having 


reached the hollow of the os coccygis, it meets its twin from the op-_ 


posite side which has pursued a similar course, and been augmented 
by similar contributions. . y 
Thus equally enriched with the nervous stores of the brain and 
the spinal marrow, it sends off radiations as it takes the course of the 
aorta, to all the organs of the thoracic, abdominal, and hypogastric 
regions, to the lungs, the heart, the stomach, and intestines, the 
bladder, uterus, and testes ; and thus becomes an emporium of nerv- 
ous commerce, and an instrument of general sympathy : and what 
is of infinite importance in so complicated a frame as that of man, 
furnishes to the vital organs streams of nervous supply from so many 
anastomosing currents, that if one, or more than one, should fall 


or be cut off, the function may still be continued. To this it is — 


owing, in a very considerable degree, that the orgdns of the upper 
and lower belly, exhibit that nice fellowship of feeling which often 
surprises us, and that most of them are apt to sympathize in the 
actual state of the brain. | 

There is no animal whose brain is an exact counterpart to that of 


man : and it has, hence, been conceived that by attending to the dis- 


tinctions between the human brain and that of other animals, we 
might be able to unfold a still more mysterious part of the animal 
economy than that of sensation or motion, and account for the supe- 
rior intellect with which man is endowed. Ris) 

But the varieties are so numerous, and the parts which are defi- 
cient in one animal are found connected with such new combina- 
tions, modifications, and deficiencies in others, that it is impossible 
for us to avail ourselves of any such diversities. ! 


Aristotle endeavoured to establish a distinction by laying it down 


as a maxim, that man has the largest brain of all animals in propor- — 


tion to the size of his body; a maxim which has been almost uni- 
versally received from his own time to the present period. But it 
has of late years, and upon a more extensive cultivation of compa- 
rative anatomy, been found to fail in various instances: for, while 
the brain of several species of the ape kind bears as large a pro- 
portion to the body as that of man, the brain of several kinds of Sirds 
bears a proportion still larger. Sommering has carried the compa- 
rison through a great diversity of genera and species :* but the fol- 
lowing brief table will be sufficient for the present purpose. The 
weight of the brain to that of the body, forms : 


In mar from A . gy to xy part. 
Several sime . Bi ie dy 
Dog or aries » oe tat 
Elephant ; oe ee 


a 
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* Diss. de basi Encephali. Gotting. 1778, 4toy a oe 
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Sparrow . 3 ° oe 
Canary Bird . ; ‘ ia 
Goose ; : 380 
Turtle (smallest) : - reer 


M. Simmering has hence endeavoured to correct the rule of Aristo- 
tle by a modification under which it appears to hold universally ; 
and thus corrected, it runs as follows: ‘“ man has the largest brain 
ofall animals 1 in proportion to the general mass of nerves that issue 
from it.”? Thus the brain of a horse gives only half the weight of 
_ that of a man, but the nerves it sends forth are ten times as bulky. 
The largest brain which M. Sémmering ever dissected in the horse 
kind, weighed only 1lb. 40z. while the smallest he has met with in 
an adult man was 2lb. 530z. 

But the remark applies farther than to man: for this acute phy- 
siologist has been able to trace a direct proportion between the de- 
gree of intelligence in every class of animals, and the bulk of the 
brain, where the latter bears an inverse proportion to the nerves 
that arise fromit. And, we may hence observe, in passing, as in- 
deed, we have already hinted, that the nerves seem rather to be a 
product of the brain than the brain of the nerves: for it is much 
more easy to conceive how a fountain may become exhausted in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of its streams, than how a reservoir can be 
augmented in proportion to the minuteness of its channels. 

Upon a general survey, I may observe that the nervous structure 
of all vertebral animals, comprising the first four classes of the 
Linnéan classification, mammals, birds, amphibials, and fishes, is 
characterized by the two following properties. Firstly, the organ 
of sense consists of a gland with a long chord or spinal marrow de- 
scending from it; and, poepeie yy that both are securely inclosed in 
a bony case or covering. 

In man, as I have already observed, this gland i is (with afew ex- 
ceptions) larger than in any other animal in proportion to the size 
of the body ; ; and, without any exception whatever, in proportien to 
the size of its dependent column. 

In other animals, even of the vertebral classes, or those imme- 
diately before us, we meet with every variety of proportion, from 
the ape which, in this respect, approaches nearest to that of man, to 
tortoises, and fishes, in which the brain does not much exceed the » 
diameter of the spinal marrow itself. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that animals of a still lower 
description and without a vertebral column, should exhibit proofs of 
a nervous chord or spinal marrow without a gland or brain of any 
kind at the top; and that this chord should even be destitute of its / 
common bony defence. Andsuch is actually the geet seh 
the nervous system in insects, and, for the most part, in wor 
neither of which are possessed either of a cranium or a spine ;/and 
in none of which we are able to trace more than aslight exiarge- 
ment of the superior part of the neryous chord, or spinaf marrow 
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as it is called in animals possessing a spine often consisting of one, 
and sometimes oftwo ganglions designed apparently, to correspond 
with the organ of a brain; the descending column chiefly taking 
the course of the cesophagus and surrounding it. The nervous 
chord, however, in these animals is proportionally larger a in 
those of a superior rank ; and, though sometimes simple, as in mol- 
juscous worms, in other cases, as in Insects, is possessed at various 
distances of minuter ganglions or little knots, from which fresh ra- 
mifications of nerves shoot forth like branches from the trunk of a 
tree, and which may perhaps be regarded as so many distinct cere- 
bels or little brains : having a close resemblance to the subordinate 
system of the intercostal nerve in man, as we have already traced it 
in its various ramifications and connexions. 

In worms of apparently the simplest make, as zoophytes, and in- 
fusory animals, no distinct structure can be discerned, and particu- ~ 
larly nothing like a nervous system. The hydra or nearly trans- 
parent polypus found so frequently in the stagnant waters of our 
own country, with a body of an inch long, and arms or tentacles in 
proportion, seems, when examined id the largest magnilying glass- 
es, to consist of a congeries of granular globules or molecules, not 
unlike boiled sago surrounded by a gelatinous substance; in some 
tribes solitary,.in others catenated. And hence, whatever degree 
of sensation or voluntary motion exists in such animals, can only be 
conceived as issuing from these molecules acting the part of ner- 
vous ganglions detached, or connected. And on this account M. 
Virey has elegantly divided all animals into three classes according 
to the nature of their nervous configur ation; as first, animals with 
two nervous systems, a cerebral and sympathetic, including mam- 
mals and birds, amphibials and fishes. Secondly, animals with a 
sympathetic nervous system alone, surrounding the cesophagus as 
molluscz and shell-fishes, insects and:proper worms. And, thirdly, 
animals with nervous molecules, as echini; polypes, and infusory 
animalcules, corals, madrepores, and sponges : all which in M. Vi- 
rey’s classification are included under the term zoophytes. 

The only sense which seems common to animals, and which per- 
vades almost the whole surface of their bodies, is that of general 
touch or feeling; whence M. Cuvier supposes that the material of 
touch is the sensorial power in its simplest and uncompounded 
state ; and that the other senses are only modifications of this mate- 
rial, though peculiarly elaborated by peculiar organs, which are 
also capable of receiving more delicate impressions.* Touch, how- 
ever, has-its peculiar local organ, as well as the other senses, for 
particular purposes, and purposes in which unusual delicacy and 
precision are required ; in man this peculiar power of touch is well 
known to be seated in the nervous papillz of the tongue, “— and 
€xtremities of the fingers, Its situation in other animals I shall 
advert to presently. . : 


See 2 
ED 


* Anatom. Comparat. J. 25, : ale Hy 
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The difference in the external senses of the different orders and 
kinds of aniuals consist in their number and degree of energy. 

Ail the classes of vertebral animals possess the same number of 
senses as man, Sight is wanting in zoophytes, in various kinds of 
molluscous, and articulated worms, and in the larves of several 
species of insects. Hearing does not exist, or at least has not been 
traced to exist, in many moliuscous worms and several insects ina 
periect state. Taste and smell, like the general and simple sense 
of touch, seem seldom to be wanting in any animal. 

The local sense of roucu, however, or that which is of a more 
elaborate character and capable of being exercised in a higher de- 
gree, appears to be confined to the three classes of mammals, birds, 
and insects; and,even in the last two it is by no means common to 
all them, and Jess so among insects than among birds. 

In apes and macaucoes, constituting the quadrumana of Blumen- 
bach, it resides parity, in the tongue, and tips of the fingers as in 
man, but equally, and in some species even ina superior degree, in 
their toes. Inthe raccoon (ursus /oror) it exists chiefly in the under 
surface of the front toes. In the horse, and cattle orders, itis sup- 
posed by most naturalists to exist conjointly in the tongue and snout, 
and in the pig and mole to be confined to the snout alone ; this how- 
ever is uncertain ; as it isalso, though there seems to be more rea- 
son for such a belief, that in the elephant it is seated in the pro- 
boscis. Some physiologists have supposed the bristly hairs of the 
tiger, lion, and cat, to be an organ of the same kind; but there 
seems little ground for such an opinion. In the opossum (and es- 
pecially the Cayenne opossum) it exists very visibly in the tail; 
and ‘i. Cuvier suspects that it has a similar existence in all the 
prchensii- tailed mammals. * 

Blumenbach supposes the same sense to have a place 1 in the same 

organ in the platypus or ornithorhyncus as he calls it, that most 
extraordinary duck-billed quadruped which has lately been disco- 
vered in Australasia, and, by its intermixture of organs, confounds 
the different classes of anaeld) and sets all natural arrangement 
at defiance. oy 

The local organ of touch or feeling in ducks and geese and some 
other genera of birds, appears to be situated in the intezument 
which covers the extremity of the mandibles, and especially the 
upper mandible, with which apparatus they are well known to feel 
for their food in the midst of mud in which they can neither see 

nor perhaps smell it. 

We do not know that amphibials, fishes, or worms, possess any 
thing like a local sense of touch; it has been suspected in some of 
these and especially in the arms of the cuttle fish, and in the ten- 
tacles of worms that possess this organ, but at present it is sus- 
picion and nothing more. 

In the insect tribes, we have much reason fot believing such a 
-sense to reside in the antennas or in the tentacles; whence the for- 
mer of these are denominated by the German naturalists Sfithihorner * 
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or feeling horns. This belief has not been fully established, but it 
is highly plausible from the general possession of the one or the 
other of these organs by the insect tribes, the general purpose to 
which they apply them, and the necessity which there seems for 
some such organ from the crustaceous or horny texture of their 
external coat. 

The senses of rastTE and SMELL in animals bear a very near affinity 
to the local sense of touch; and it is difficult to determine whether 
the upper mandible of the ‘duck tribe, with which they distinguish 
food in the mud, may not be an organ of taste or smell as well as 
of touch; and there are some naturalists that in like manner re- 
gard the cirrous filaments or attennules attached to the mouths of 
insects as organs of taste and touch equally. Taste in the more 
perfect animal resides jointly in the papilla of the tongue and the 
palate ; ; but I have already had occasion to observe that it may ex- 
ist, and in full perfection, in the palate alone, since it has been 
found so in persons who have completely lost the tongue from ex- 
ternal force or disease. 

In animals that possess the organ of nostrils this is always the 
seat of smell; and in many quadrupeds, most birds, and perhaps most 
fishes, it is a sense far more acute than in man, and that which is 
chiefly confided in. For the most part it resides in the nerves dis- 
tributed over a pituitary membrane that lines the interior of the 
bones of the nostrils, and which is called the Schneiderian mem- 
brane, in honour of M. Schneider, a celebrated anatomist, who first 
accurately described it. Generally speaking it will be found that 
the acuteness of smell bears a proportion in all animals to the ex- 
tent of surface which this membrane displays, and hence in the dog; 
and cattle tribes, as well as in several others, it possesses a variety 
of folds or conyolutions, and in birds is continued to the utmost. 
points of the nostrils, which in different kinds open in very ditter- 
ent parts of the mandible. 

The frontal sinuses, which are lined with this delicate membrane, 
are larger in the elephant than in any other quadruped, and in this 
animal the sense is also continued through the flexible organ of its 
proboscis. In the pig the smelling organ is also very extensive ; 
and in most of the mammals possessing proper horns, it ascends 
as high as the processes of the frontal bone from which the ye 
issue. 

It is not known that the cetaceous tribes possess any organ of 
smell; their blowing- -holes are generally regarded as such; but the 
point has been by no means fully established. We are in the same 
uncertainty in respect to amphibials and worms; the sense is sus- 
pected to exist in all the former, and in ‘several of the latter, espe- 
cially in the cuttle-fish; but no distinct organ has hitherto been 
traced out satisfactorily. 

In fishes there is no doubt; the olfactory nerves are very obvi- 
ously distributed on an olfactory membrane, and in several instan- 
ces the snouts are double, and consequently the nostrils quadruple, a 
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pair foreach snout. This powerful inlet of pleasure to fishes often 
proves fatal to them from its very perfection ; for several kinds are 
so strongly allured by the odour of majorum, assafcetida and other 
aromas, that by smearing the hand over with these substances, and 
immersing it in the water, they will often flock towards the fingers, 
and in their intoxication of delight may easily be laid hold of: and 
hence the angler frequently overspreads his baits with the same 

substances, and thus arms himself with a double decoy. 

There can be no doubt of the existence of the same sense in in- 
sects, for they possess a very obvious power of distinguishing the 
odorous properties of bodies even to a considerable distance be- 
yond the range of their vision: but the crgan in which this sense 
resides has not been satisfactorily pointed out; Reimar supposes it 
to exist in their stigmata, and Knoch in their anterior pair of 
feelers. 

The general organ of HEARING is the ear, but not always so; for 
in most of those who hear by the Eustachian tube only, it is the 
mouth ; in the whale tribe it is the nostrils or blow-hole. It is so, 
however, in all the more perfect animals, which usually for this 
purpose possess two distinct entrances into the organ, a larger and 
external surrounded by a lobe; anda smaller and internal opening 
into the mouth. It is this last which i is denominated the Eustachian 
tube. The shape of the lobe is seldom found even in mammals 
similar to that in man, excepting among the monkey and the porcu- 
pine tribes. In many kinds there is neither external lobe nor ex- 
ternal passage. Thus in the frog, and most amphibious animals, 
the only entrance is the internal or that from the mouth; and in the 
cetaceous tribes the only effective entrance is probably the same 
kind; for though these may be said to possess an external aper- 
ture, it is almost imperceptibly minute. It is a curious fact that 
among the serpents, the blind-worm, or common harmless snake, 
is the only species that appears to possess an aperture of either 
sort ; the rest have a rudiment of the organ within, but we are not 
acquainted with its being pervious to sound. 

Fishes are well known to possess a hearing organ, and the 
skate and shark have the rudiment of an external ear; but like 
other fishes they seem chiefly to receive sound by the internal tu- 
bule alone. 

That insects in general hear is unquestionable, but it is. 3 highly 
questionable by what organ they obtain the sefise of hearing. The 
antennas, and perhaps merely because we do not know their exact 
use, have been supposed by many naturalists to furnish the means ; 
it appears fatal, however, to this opinion to observe that spiders 
hear though they have no true antennas, and that other insects 
which possess them naturally have seemed to a as correctly af- 
ter they have been cut off. 

The sense of viston exhibits perhaps more variety in the different 
classes of animals than any of the external senses. In man, and the. 
greater number of quadrupeds itis guarded by an upper and lower, 
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eye-lid; both of which in man, but-neither of which in most quad- 
rupeds are terminated by the additional defence and ornament of 
cilia or eye-lashes. In the elephant, opossum, seal, cat kind, and — 
various other mammals, all birds, and all fishes, we find.a third eye- 
lid; or nictitating membrane, as it is usually called, arising from the 
internal angle of the eye and capable of covering the pupul with a 
thin transparent veil either wholly or in part, and hence of defend- 
ing the eyes from danger in their search after food. In the dog 
‘this membrane is small, in oxen and horses it will extend over-half. 
the eye-ball; in birds it will easily cover the whole; and it is by 
means of this veil, according to Cuvier, that the -agle is capable 
of looking directly against the noon day sun. In fishes it is almost 
always upon the stretch, as in their uncertain element they are ex- 
posed to more dangers than any other animal. Serpents have 
neither this nor any other eye-lid; nor any kind of external de- 
fence whatever but the common integument of the skin. any 

‘The largest eyes in proportion to the size of the animal belong 
to the bird tribes ; and nearly the smaliest to the whale; the small- 
est altogether to the shrew and mole; in the latter of which the 
eye is not larger than a pin’s head f 

The iris, with but few exceptions, partakes of the colour of the 
hair, and is hence perpetually varying in different species of the 
same genus. The pupil exhibits a very considerable, though not 
an equal, variety invits shape. In man it is circular; in the lion, 
tiger, and indeed all the cat kindy it is oblong; transverse in the 
horse and inruminating animals; and heart-shaped in the dolphin. 

In man, and the monkey tribes, the eyes are placed directly un- 
der the forehead ; in otaxer mammals, birds, and reptiles more orless _ 
laterally ; in some fishes as the genus pleuronectes, including the ” 
turbot and flounder tribes, both eyes are placed on the same side of 
the head; in the snail they are situated onits horns, if the black px ints) 
on the extremities of the horns of this worm be real eyes, of which, 
however, there is some doubt; in spiders the eyes are distributed — 
over different parts of the body, andin different arrangements, usu~ ~ 
ally eight in number, and never less than six. The eyes of the sepia 
have lately been detected by M. Cuvier; their construction is very 
beautiful, and nearly as complicated as that of vertebrated animals. 
Polypes and several other zoophytes appear sensible of the presence 
of light, and yet have no eyes; as the nostrils are not in every ani- 
mal necessary tothe sense of smell; the tongue to that of taste, or the 
earsto that ofsound. A distinct organ is not always requisite for il 
tinct sense. In man himself we have already seen this in regard to 
the sense of touch, which exists both locally and generally ; the dis- 
tinct organ of touch is the tips of the tongne and of the fingers, but 
the feeling is also diffused, though in a subordinate and less distinct 
degree, over every partof the body It is possible, therefore, in ani« 
mals that appear endowed with particular senses without particular 
argans for their residence, that these senses are diffused, like that 
of touch, oyer the surface generally ; though there can be no doubt 
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that, for want of guch appropriate organs, they be less acute and 


precise than in animals that possess them. 
Whether there be any other than the five senses common to man 
and the higher classes of animals may be reasonably d6ubted, but 
we occasionally meet with peculiarities of sensation that can hardly 
be resolved into any of them Thusthe bat appears to be sensible of 
the presence of external objects and obstructions that are neither 
‘seen, smelt, heard, touched, or tasted: for it will cautiously avoid 
them when all the senses are purposely closed up. And hence many 
naturalists have ascribed a sixth sense to this animal. It is equally 
difficult by any of the known senses of fishes or of birds to account 
for the accuracy with which their migratory tribes are capable 
of steering their annual course through the depths of the ocean, or 
the trackless regions of the atmosphere, so as to arrive ata given 
season on a given coast or a given climate, with the precision 
of the expertest mariner. Whilst with respect to mankind them- 
selves we sometimes meet with persons, who are so peculiarly 
affected by the presence of a particular object that is neither seen, 
smelt, tasted, heard, or touched, as not only to be conscious of its 
presence, but to bein great distress till it is removed. The pres 
sence of acat not unfrequently produces such an effect: and the au- 
thor has himself been a witness of the most decisive proofs of this 
in several instances. . It is possible that the peculiar sense may, in 
such cases, result from a preternatural modification in some of the 
branches of the olfactory nerve, which may render them capable of 
being stimulated in a new and peculiar manner ; but the individuals 
thus affected are no more conscious of an excitement in this organ 
of sense than inany other: and from the anomaly and rare occur- 
rence.of the sensation itself, find no terms by which to express it. 
‘In Germany it has of late been attempted to be shown that every 
man is possessed of a sikth sense, though of a very different kind 
from those just referred to; for it is a sense not only commen te 
every one, but to the system at large’; and consists in that peculiar 
kind of internal but corporeal feeling respecting the general state of 
one’s health that induces us to exult in being as light asa feather, as: 
elastic as a spring; orto sink under a sense of lassitude, fatirue, and 
weariness, which cannot be accounted for, and is unconnected with 
muscular labour or disease. To this sensation M. Hubner has given 
the name of cznesthesis, and several of his compatriots that of sed 
bestgefiihl, and gemeingefihl, “ self-feeling or general feeling ;? and 
its organ is supposed to exist in the extremities of all the nerves of 
the body, except those that supply the five external senses.* [ 
scarcely know why these last should have been excepted: for the 


sensation itself is nothing more ‘than aresult of that general sympa- 
thy which appears to take place between different organs and parts 


* Comment. de Cenesthesi. Dissert. Aug. Med. Auct.Chr. Fred. Hubner, 1794, 
Nature and Origin of Mental Derangement, by A. Crichton, M."D..2 vols,. 
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of the body, expressive of a pleasurable or disquieting feeling ac- 
cording as the frame at large is in a state of general or uninter- 
rupted health, or affected by some cause of disquiet. 

II. As the nerves thus generally communicate with each other, 
and with the brain, where this organ exists, it has been a question 


‘inall ages by what means they maintain this communication, and 
what is the nature of the communicated influence? or in other 


words, what is the fabric of the nerves, and the qualiiy of the nerv- 
ous power?! 

Upon these points two very different opinions have been enter- 
tained from an early period of the world, which under different mo- 
difications have descended to our own times: for by many physio-: 


~ Jogists, both ancient and modern, the nerves have been regarded as 


solid capillaments, or tense and elastic strings, operating by tremors» 
or oscillations, like the chords of a musical instrument; and by 
others as minute and hollow cylinders conveying a peculiar fluid. 
The werd nervF, which among the ancients was applied to tense 
chords of every kind, and especially to bow-strings and musical 
strings, affords a clear proof how generally the former of these 
hypotheses prevailed among the Greeks, It was not, however, the 


~ hypothesis either of Hippocrates or Galen; for by them, while the 


nerves were regarded as the instruments of sensation and motion, 
the medium by, which they acted was supposed to bea fine ethereal 
fluid, elaborated in the organ of the brain; to. which “ae gave the’ 
name of animal spirit, to distinguish it from. the proper fluid of the 
arteries, which was denominated vital spirit. s Not” ey ” says Galen, 
‘that this animal-spirit is of the substance of the soul, Dut its prim 
agent while penne the brain.”*° But with res ect to a as 


hence,’’ says Galen, ‘it is impossible for us to pronounce absolutely | 
and without proof, whether a certain power may not be transmitted 


from the brain through the nerves to the different members ; or 


whether the material of the animal spirit may not itself reach the 


‘sentient and moving parts; or, in some way or other, so enter into 


the nerves as to induce in them a change which is afterwards ex- 
tended to the organs of motion.| __ 

__ Ina state not much less unsettled, remains the subject at. the pre- 
sent moment. Dr. Hartley, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, revived the hypothesis that the nerves are bundles of solid 


_ capillaments conveying motion, sensation, and even perception, by 


a TID TatOny, power, and supported his. opinion with great ingenuity, 


* De Hippocratis et Platonis Decretis, Lib: VIE. ‘A. Tom, 1 p. 967. Ed. 
Basil, 1542... ; 
+ Id. Sect. C. p. 969. 
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and learning ;* but the opposite hypothesis that they are minute - 


tubes filled with the animal spirit of the Greek physiologists, had ac- 
quired so extensive a hold ever since the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood, which presupposes the existencéfof tubular ves- 
sels too subtle to be traced by the senses, that it never obtained more 
than a partial and temporary assent; and hence, from the timés of 
Sydenham and Boerhaave almost down to our own day, the last has 
been the popular doctrine ; is to be traced in the general tenor of 


medjcal writings; and has been especially maintained by Sabatier 


and Boyer. | 

In effect no fibres of the animal frame can be less adapted to a 
communication of motion by a series of vibrations than those of the 
nerves, since none exhibit a smaller degree of elasticity ; and though 
we have little reason to confide in their tubular structure, or to be- 


wonderful influence which some of them possess over the moving 
fibres of the animal frame, seem to'leave no question that the nery- 


modern times, and is not yet settled in a manner altogether 


7 


S appeared that the, nerves are instruments both of sensation 


Are these two effects produced by the same nervous 
fibres or by different? or by the same fluids or by different? That 
there must be two distinct kinds of fibres, or of fluids, is clear, be- 
cause, as we shall have more particularly to observe when we come 


to treat of paralysis, the muscles of a limb, are sometimes deprived ° 


of both sensation and motivity at the same ‘period, sometimes of 
sensation aloné while motivity continues, and sometimes of motivity 
alone. while sensation continues. And hence Hippocrates and Ga- 
len, the last of, whom has treated of the subject with great minutes 
ness in many of his writings, while they speak of only one kind of 
animal spirit, speak of two kinds of nerves, those of sense and of 
motion; equally issuing from the brain, and mostly accom panying- 
each other, and forming parts of the same organs. 

~ This distinction is supported by the concurrent observations and 
experiments of modern physiologists, with the exception that a 
separate and specific power has, for the most part been, ascribed 
to each division of fibres; and, that many writers have supposed 


»* Observations on Man, his frame, &c. his duty, and his expectations, 2 yols’ 
_ Byo. 1749, | | 
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the, motive power to be inherent in the moving fibres themselves 
instead of being derived from the brain. Glisson appears entitled to 
whatever may be the credit of this last hypothesis; and Girtanner, who 
trod. in the samepfootsteps, with a clear and comprehensive mind, 
considerably enlarged upon it, and gave to the moving energy the 
name of vis rnsiTa,as, by way of distinction, he applied that of vis 
NERVEA to the energy or power of feeling. And as he believed’ 
that other organs besides muscles, and indeed plants as well as ani- 
mals, are posseased of fibres endowed with the same power, ,and: 
that a brain is by no means essential for their production, he, in like 
manner, changed the name of muscular to that of irritable fibre; 
and contended that a principle of irritability. is common to fluids as 

+ wellas to solids, and co-extensive with organized nature.* 

Oxygene was at this time the popular aura of the philosophers, 
as caloric had been a short time before. Lavoisier had just proved 
its close connexion with several of the vital functions, and hence 
* © the chemical divinity of Girtanner was oxygene. He paid unbound- 
ed homage to its influence, attempted to show that irritability, and 
even life itself, are dependent upon it; and that in the animal: sys: 
. tem it is distributed to every part by, means of the circulating 

“ . blood. om frre ql : ; Wes - wi 
~ But the still more striking properties of the galvanic fluid, began 
» - mow to: be discoyered and to captivate the general attention; and 
the time drew nigh in which oxygene was doomed to fall, as _pros- 
trate before the shrine of galvanic aura as caloric-had fallen before 
that of oxygene. _ And it is curious to remark, ‘ 

 eoyery, was not only made but completed, in,all 
_ the very same means, about fifty years before t 
vani was directed’ to the subject; for as we are t d.in the Phi 
phical ‘Transactions for 1732,t that the Queen’s physician, 
Alexander Stuart, being engaged in a,course of experiments upon 
the frog, observed, upon thrusting the blunt end of/a probe into the, 
spinal marrow, after decapitation, that the: muscles of the animal’s 
body were thrown into convulsive contractions; and that the same) 
happened to the muscles of the head when the probe was thrust) 
-jpto the brain. And by additional experiments he advanced so far) 
as to.infer, that, what the nerves, contribute in, muscular motion, : 
cannot be produced by oscillations or elasticity, but must be owing 
toa fluid contained | in them; but which fluid he: was, unfortunate: 
enough to. conceive was a,pure and, perfectly defecated elementary; 
water; using the word water, however, in a general sense, as. mere- 
_ly-opposed, to sal yolatile. or fermented) spirits, which he thought: 

the term animal spirits was calculated to,import. 

Whatever be the nature of the active and etherial fluid which 
was thus traced by Stuart, and has since been fully established by: 


End 
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* Memoires sur. ’Irritabilité, considerée comme principe de vie dans la na- 
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Galvani, there can be no question of its having a powerful influence 
upon many branches or divisions of the nervous system, though not 
upon all. Its: effects upon. the muscles of an animal’for some 
hours after death are too well known to be particularized: and Dr. 
Philip seems to have shown, by: various trains? of experiments,* 
that it is equally: capable of maintaining respiration, and the opera- 
tion of several of the animal. secretions, especially those that induce 
digestion, for as long a period. Butin drawing from such faetsthe 
corollary that the “xpsntrry of galvanic electricity and nervous 
influence is established by these experiments;” he seems to proceed 
farther than he is warranted: for we have no right to say more, 
than that galvanic electricity is a stimulus exciting the nervous in- 
fluence into a state of continued secretion, or continued action; 
which may possibly be done by various other stimuli, as wellas by 
that of galvanism aie 

Upon the whole the nervous system seems to present itself, in 
the different classes of animals, under various scales of elaboration ; 
but in every scale to beasecernent organ through its entire range; 
operating by means of two or more different sets of fibres, which 
may be secretories or conductors of as. many different, fluids or 
modifications of the same fluid. } eae 

In the higher and more complicated classes of anima sit consists 
of a cylindrical chord:or spinal marrow; a central or ganglionic 
compages and a brain, all communicating and acting inharmony. 
In some of the inferior classes we find the cylindrical chord alone; =, 

ers the ganglionic compages: while in the lowest of airs 

variety of distinct and granular molecules, which seem | 


eae” a | 
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to act the part of nervous ganglions, though we cantigg: discover : 
their connexion. | ened np iy 


The brain has so much of the general structure and character o 
a gland, as to be admitted to be an organ of this kind almost without 
a dissentient voice in the present day. This is a point conceded 
even by Dr. Cullen, notwithstanding that by supposing the energy 
of the brain to be a mere quality rather than a specific essence, 
and to be incapable of undergoing any change of recruit and ex- 
haustion, he finds no adequate use for its glandular conformation, 
As we are justified, however, by all the force of analogy in regard=, 
ing it as a gland, though unquestionably a gland of a peculiar kind, 
and as we are equally justified on the saine ground of analogy in 
regarding ‘the nervous power or energy by which it maintains a 
communication with every part of the system, as a fluid of a pecu- 
liar kind, we are almost driven to the necessity of contemplating it 
as the source from which this fluid issues and by which it is;sup- 
plied as it becomes exhausted. / 

It is probable that the nervous fluid on its first secretion, and 
simplest state, is as homogeneous as that of the blood ; but that, like 
the blood, it becomes changed by particular actions, either of the 
particular parts of the brain, or of particular nerves themselves, 
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into fluids possessing different powers, and capable of producing 
very different effects. And as we have reason to believe with Ga- 
len, that the nerves are a continuation of the matter of the brain,* 
itis not improbable that many or all of them are endowed with 
something of its sécernent power, and are capable of assisting in 
the secretion of the same fluid in its simplest state, or in some of 
its simpler modifications. And we may hence’ see the reason of 
that complicated mechanism which distinguishes the higher classes 
of animals, and how it is possible for a nervous system to exist,, 
though with inferior powers, under a less composite fabrication. | 
This, however, is not mere conjecture: for in different ramifica- 
tions of the nerves, we can trace’ such different effects actually pro- 
duced ; and as it has sufficiently appeared that the operative power 
is a quick and subtle fluid, we are directly led to conclude that such 
difference of effects must depend on a diversity of fluids or on va- 
rious modifications of acommon fluid in different ramifications: the 
last of which explanations is by far the simplest and easiest And. 
hence, in certain. parts of the system, the nervous influence becomes 
capable of producing the effect of sensation; in others of motion. 
And hence, again, the sensific influence is rendered capable of excit- 
ing in one set of organs a sense of sight, in others of hearing, smell, 
_ or taste, while that of touch is diffused over the surface generally, 
This last, by its extensive diffusion is, by Mr. Hunter, called com- 

_ mon sensation ; and his view of the subject is in perfect consonance 
with the present. “It is more than probable,” says he, “that 
what may be called organs of sense (local drgans) have particular — 

_ herves whose mode ef action is different from that of : nefves pro- > 

~ ducing common sensation; and also different from one another; and 
that the neryes on which the peculiar functions of each of the or-. ii 
gans of sense depend are not supplied from different parts of the © 
brain. The organ of sight has its peculiar nerve: so has that of 
hearing ; and probably that of smelling likewise: and on the same 
principle we may suppose the organ of taste to have a peculiar | 
nerve, although these organs of sense may likewise have nerves’ 
from different parts of the brain; yet itis most probable such nerves 
are only for the common sensations of the part, and other purposes 
answered by nerves.’’+ abe 

We see farther that for the purpose of elaborating the exqui- 
sitely fine and active fluid that, differently modified, excites the lo- 
cal organs of sense, and excites them in perfection, it is’ necessary 
that the nervous system should exist in its highest scale of fabrica- 
tion, and be crowned with the apparatus of a brain, though this is 
not the only use to which the brain is subservient : and hence it 
was long ago pointed out by Galen, that it is from the brain alone. 
the nerves appropriated to the local senses take their rise.{ For 
ren ce 
* De Hippocr, et Plat. Decret. Lib. II. tom. I. p- 921, 


T On the Animal Economy, p. 261. 
+ De Instrumentis Odoratius. Edit. Basil, tom. I. p. 381. 
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though we have instances of the existence of a few of these senses 
where the nervous system is found in a less finished form, they are 
never complete in number, nor apparently in acuteness.« 

The sense of touch, on the contrary, which, as we have already 
observed, is regarded by Cuvier as produced by the sensific fluid, 
in its simplest and least compounded state, or as Galen has it,* ‘is 
the dullest and rudest of all the sentient powers,” flows for the 
most part, as the latter has also remarked, from the spinal marrow 
alone, since it is from this column that the nerves of touch almost 
exclusively arise. And hence we have little difficulty in conceiv- 
ing how a sense of this kind may exist in moluscz, shell-fishes, and 
the larves of insects, which have no other nervous system than a 
medullary column, with a slight increment at the upper extremity, 
or no increment whatever; and have no other sense, or none but: 
in a very imperfect degree. 

The nervous power producing motion, and which has been pro- 
perly denominated irritative, appears to be ofa still lower descrip- 
tion than that of touch. It is hence common to the great mass of 
muscular fibres, and is probably capable of being secreted by these 
fibres generally; so that every fibre supplies itself, where it re- 
ceives no supply from any othersource. Yet the proper source or 
reservoir of this modification of nervous fluid seems to be a 
ganglionic system: that which, in the higher classes of animals we, 
have already noticed as formed by the curious structure and rami- 
fications of the intercostal nerve, and that which appears to be a - 
copy of it in worms and zoophytes who have no other nervous or- 
ion whatever. From the copiousness with which this cen- 
6 tral system furnishes a recruit to the involuntary organs with which | 
it is peculiarly connected in mammals, we may see why these or- 

ans are able to persevere in one uninterrupted train of action, 
without exhaustion or weariness, from the beginning to the end of 
life ; and why several of them, as the heart, the lungs, and the sto- 

mach, should be able to. exhibit procfs of irritative power.for a 

considerable period of time after the death of the system, and espe- 

cially when roused by particular stimulants. Fishes in general 
have few pretensions to this structure, and hence they die inthe 
than most other animals, and exhibit little muscular. irritability 
afterwards. Yet it is remarkable that in those genera, which make 
the nearest approach to a ganglionic system, as the cod and carp, 
we have examples of a like power. The fishmongers of the me- 
tropolis have taken advantage of this endowment in the cod-kind, 
and introduced the fashion of crimping or corrugating the flesh, by 
the stimulus of transverse incisions, and in some curious experi. 
ments on the carp, lately instituted by Mr. Clift, he found its heart 
jeaping, when out of water, four hours after a separation from the 
body.t If the apparently isolated molecules found in the make of 
the polype and various worms are ganglions of nervous irritation, 
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extending their vital influence through certain ‘ranges or peri- 
pheries, we are also hence enabled to account for the peculiar 
tenacity with which the principle of life adheres to them, and the 
wonderful power of raigay inh aka which belongs to detached seg- 
yments. 
The curious and striking experiments which have lately. ‘been 
made upon animals by Dr. Philipand M. Le Gallois, confirm the ge- 
neral view now offered so far as they bear upon it. These have 
consisted in an ¢xamination into the different effects produced on 
the heart and lungs by suddenly destroying or cutting off the com- 
munication of the whole brain; by slowly destroying it; by destr oy- 
ipg it in the posterior part: alone : -and in the anterior part alone; 
and by destroying, in like manner, the spinal marrow at the necks 
or where it unites with the brain; in its middle or dorsal, and in 
its lumbar region. The animals operated upon were chiefly rabbits. ’ 
According to the experiments of M Le Gallois,* after the de- 
struction of the brain, the action of the heart still continues for a 
considerable period of time unimpaired; while on the destruction 
of the spinal marrow at its upper or cervical extremity, this ac- 
tion becomes instantly so debilitated as to be no longer capable 
of supporting the circulation. Whence he infers that it is from 
the chord of the spinal marrow,.and not from the gland of the brain 
that the heart derives the principle of its life and motions. 
The. experiments of Dr. Philipt are at variance with the saisile f 
of M. Le Gallois, and his conclusions are, therefore, somewhat 
different. They seem to show that both the brain and spinal mar-_ 
row may be destroyed, and yet the heart continue to act forcibly en 
and steadily, provided the lungs be excited by the gl breath ied 


fi of a pair of bellows. na 


The brain and spinal marrow were destroyed by a. hot wire, the 
animal being first stupefied by a blow on the occiput. | Frogs: and: 
a few other animals were here employed as well as rabbits. It is 
not exactly stated how long, ‘under this process, the heart continued 
to beat. Yet, contrary to what Dr. Philip seems'to have expected, 
but in perfect concurrence with the hints I have just thrown out, 
he found that certain stimuli applied to the brain, whether in the 
anterior or posterior part of the head, increased very sensibly the 
action of the heart, the animal’ being: still prepared as just stated. 
The same effect ensued when the same stimuli were applied to the 
cervical and even the dorsal part of the pirat: marrow : but not 
when applied to the lumbar. 

Dr. Philip hence concludes that there are three kinds oftvieal : 
power; muscular, ‘possessed by the lowest kinds of animals that 
are destitute of both the others; nervous, or that which is ‘here de- 
nominated the medium of touch or simple feeling, chiefly derived - 
from, or dependent upon the spinal mpi and bet, 0 by ani- 
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mals somewhat more advanced in the scale of life; and sensorial, 
constituting what we have just regarded as the medium of the local. 
senses, and appertaining to the higher classes. He adds, that each 
of these may exist alone, and consequently independently of the 
rest ; but admits that where the nervous principle co-exisis with 
the muscular, it exerts an influence over it, so that the latter may 
even be overborne or destroyed by such influence: and when the 
sensorial co-exists with beth, it exercises over both an equal degree 
of control. r , : 

Ill. But the nervous organ 


* * 


in its most elaborate and perfect state, 
as in Man, is not only the seat ¢ f sensation and motion, but of intel- 
ligence: it is the instrume / Of Communication between the mind 
and the body, as well as between the body and the objects by which 
_ the body is surrounded. Andasa failure or irregular performance 
of its function in various ways, lays a foundation for an extensive 
division of corporeal.discases, so a like failure or irregularity of 
performance in other ways lays a foundation for as. numerous a train 
of mental maladies. , * (i gatas i 
OF the nature of the mind or soub itself,;we know little beyond 
what REVELATION has informed us ; we have-no. chemical test that 
can reach its essence; no glasses that can trace its mode of union 
with the, brain; no analogies that can illustrate the rapidity of its 
movements. And hence the darkness that in this. respect, hung 
over the speculations of the Indian gymnosophisits andthe philoso. 
phers of Greece continues without abatement, and has equally re- 
sisted the labours of modern metaphysicians. and. physiologists, 
That the mind is_an intelligent principle we know from nature; and © 
that it is a principle endowed with immortality, and capable of ex- 
isting after death in a state separate from the body, to which, hows, 
_ every it is hereafter to.be re-united at a period when that which is 
eteea shall put on immortality, and death itself be swallowed 
up of victory—we learn from the God of nature. And with such in- 
formation we may well rest satisfied :, and with suitable modesty, 
diréct our investigations to those lower branches of this mysterious 
subject that lie within the grasp of our reason. | 
T cannot, however, drop the subject altogether without observing: 
that the discussion concernin ; the particular entity of the mind, 
seems to have been conducted with an undue degree of heat and 
confidence on all sides, considering our present i gnorance of whats 
ever substance has been appealed to as constituting its specific frame. 
Is the essence of the mind; soul, or spirit, material or immaterial ? 
The question, at first sight, appears to be of the utmost importanee 
and gravity ; and to involve nothing less thana belief or disbelicf,. 
not indeed, in its divine origin, but in its divine similitude andim- 
mortality. Yet L may venture to affirm, that there is no question 
which has been productive of solittle satisfaction, or has laid a foun- 
dation for wider or wilden.errors, within the whole range of meta- 
physics. And for this plain and obvious baePPet at: we have no 
a ideas of the terms, and no settled: premises to build upom. 
ou. IIL.—D | 
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Corruptibility and incorruptibility, intelligent and unintelligent, or= 
ganized and inorganic, are terms that convey distinct, meanings to 
the mind,*and impart modes of being that are wit hin the scopé of 
our comprehension., But materiality and immaterial ty ate equally 

* beyond our reach. Of the ‘essence of matter we know hothing,and 
altogether as little of many of its more active qualities ¥ insomuch 
‘that amidst all the discoveries of the day, it still remains a contfo- 
vertible position, whether light, heat, magnetism and electri¢ityare 
material substances, material properties, or things, superadded to 
matter and of a‘higher nature. 9) jy Ss Na 
Ifthey be matter, gravity and ponderability are not essential pro-, 
_perties of matter, though commonly so regarded. » And if they be _. 
things superadded to matter, they ‘are’necessatily immaterial, and 
we cannot open our eyes without beholding innumerable proofs of 
material and immaterial bodies co-existing , and” acting in ‘har- 
monious’ union through the entire frame of nature. But if we know 
nothing of the essence, and but little of the qualities of matter, of 
that common substrate which is diffused around us in every direc- 
tion, and constitutes. the avhole of the visible world, *what can we 
know of what is immaterial? of the full meaning of a term that if 
its strictest sense comprehends all the.rest of the immense fabric of 
actual and-possible being’; and includes, in its vast circumference, 
every essence and. mode of essence of every other being; as well 


+ 


below as ‘above the°order of matter,*and even that of the Deity — 
himself? yet % fe . , et” ee BS 3 ' =i ee 
Shall we take"the quality of extension as the Jine of separation 
‘betwéen what is material and what is immaterial? This, indeed, — 
is the,general and favourite distinction brought forward in the pre- 
sent day; ‘but it is a-distinction founded on mere conjecture, and 
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“which will by no means stand the test of inquiry. “Ts space extend- 
ed? every one admits it‘tobe so, But is space material? is it body 
of any kind? Des Cartes, indeed, contended that it is body, anda 
material body ; for he denied.a vacuum, and asserted space'to bea — 
part of matter itself: but it is probable that there is not a single €s- 
pouser of this opinion in the present day. If then extension belong 
equally to matter and to space, it cannot be contemplated as the pe- t 
culiar and exclusive property of theformer; an Lif we allow it to 
immaterial space, there is no reason why we should not allow it to 
immaterial spirit. Ifextension appertain not to the mind or think- 

ing principle, the lattercan have No PLACE of existence ; it canexist | 
-\ yo WHERE : fof WHERE OF PLACE is an idea that cannot be separated 
‘from the idea of extension. And hence, the metaphysical immate- 
rhlists of modern time. freely admit that the mind has no PLAC 
exhtence; that.it does exist no WHERE; while, at the same ti 
they sre compelled:to allow that the immaterial Creator, or univer- 
sal Spirit, exists EVERY WHERE; ers ow as well as virtually. — 

_ Nor let it be supposed that the difficulty is removed by adding to 
matter the quality of solidity in conjunction withthatof extension, — 
and hence distinguishing, it as’ possessed of soLip #XTE! r; forthe 
quality of solidity is less characteristic of it than any we have thus far 
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taken notice of; and is perpetually fleeing from us as we pursue it. 
That matter is infinitely divisible we dare not say, because we 
should hereby reduce it to mathematical-points, and because, also, 
_ there would, in such case, bé no certain or permanent basis to build 
upon, and to ensure a punctuality of material cause and effect : and 
hence, Sir Isaac Newton was obliged to suppose that it is possessed 
of ultimate atoms which are solid and unchangeable. But of these 
the senses can trace nothing, and our admission is nothing more 
than conjectural. ie | ne 
Let not the author, however, b 
and difficult subject.. That the mind has a pisrincT NATURE andisa 
DISTINCT REALITY from the body ; that it is gifted with immortality, 
endowed with reasoning faculties, and capacified fora state of sepa- 
rate existence after the death of the corporeal frame to which it is 
attached, are, in his opinion, propositions most clearly deducible 
from revelation, and, in one or two points, adumbrated by a few 
shadowy glimpses of nature. And thatit may bea substance strictly 
IMMATERIAL and ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT from matter is both 
possible and probable; and will hereafter, perhaps, when faith is 
turned into vision, and conjecture into fact, be found to bethe true 
and-genuine doctrine upon the subject. But till this glorious era 
arrives; or till antecedently to it, it be proved, which it does not 
hitherto seem to have been, that matter, itself of divine origin, gift- 
ed even at present, under certain modifications, with instinct and 


be misunderstood upon this abstruse _ 


sensation, and destined to become immortal hereafter, is physically . 


incapable, under some still more refined, exalted and spiritualized 
modification, of exhibiting the attributes of the soul, of being, under 
such a Constitution, endowed with immortality for the first, and ca- 
pacified for existing separately from the external and grosser frame. 
of the body; and that it is beyond the power of its own Creator to 
render it intelligent, or to give it even brutal perception, the argu- 
ment must be loose and inconclusive: it may plunge us, as it has 
plunged thousands before, into errors, but can never conduct us to 
demonstration. It may lead us, on the one hand, to the proud 
Brahminical and Platonic belief that the essence of the soul is the 

very essence of the Deity, and consequently a part of the Deity 

himself: or, on the other, to the gloomy regions of modern mate- 

rialism, and to the cheerless doctrine that it dies and dissolves in 

one common grave with the body. 

It is no fair objection, however, against the immaterialists, that by 
contemplating the mind as a distinct essence from that of the body, 
man is hereby rendered a compound being, possessing at one and the 
same time two distinct liyes mysteriously united in an individual 
frame, and running in parallel lines till the hour of death. , For 
whil#the known and obvious laws and faculties of the mind and 
body are so widely different, as they are acknowledged to be on all 
hands, some such composite union has been and must be allowed 
under every hypothesis whatever. And least of all have the scep- 
tical physiologists of the present day any right to triumph upon 
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such an objection; who, drawing no light from nature, and. reject. 
ing that of sacred writ, contemplate the mind as_ rmed of the 
same gross modification of matter as the body, and doomed to fall 
with it into one common and, eternal dissolution. For even these 
acute materialists, with.all the aid of physiological, anatomical and _ 
chemical research, instead of simplifying the human fabric, have 
made it more clumsily complex, and represented it sometimes, in- 
deed, as a duad, but of late more generally as a triad, of unities, a 
combination of a corruptible Jife within a corruptible life two’or 
three deep, each possessing its own separate faculties or manifes- 
tations, but covered with a common outside. ‘Wie. ae 

This remark more especially applies to the philosophers of the 

French school: and particularly to the system of Dumas,as modifi- 
ed by Bichat;* under which more finished form, man is declared 
to consist of a pair of lives, each distinct and co-existent under the 
names of an organic and an animal life; with two distinct assort- 
ments of sensibilities, an unconscious anda Conscious. Each of these 
lives is limited to a separate set of organs, runs its race in parallel 
steps with the other; commencing coetaneously and perishing at 
the same moment.t This work appeared at the close of the past 
century; was read and admired by most physiologists ; credited by 
many; and became the popular production of the day. Within ten 
or twelve years, however, it ran its course, and was generally either 
rejected or forgotten even in France ; and Mr. Richerand first, and 
M. Magendie afterwards, thought themselves called upon to modify 
Bichat, in order to render him more palatable, as Bichat had already 
modified Dumas. © Under the last series of remodelling, which is 
that.of M. Magendie, we have certainly an improvement, though 
the machinery is quiteas complex. Instead of two distinct lives, M, 

Magendie presents us with two distinct sets or systems of action 
relation, each of which has its separate and peculiar functions, a 
system of nutritive.action or relation, and a system of vital. To 
which is added, by. way of appendix another system, comprising the 
4unctions of generation. Here, however, the brain is not only the 
seat but the organized substane® of the mental powers : so that, we 
are expressly told, aman must be as he is made in his brain, and 
that education and even logic itself, is of no useto him. “ There 
are,” says M. Magendie, “justly celebrated persons who have 
thought differently ; but they have hereby fajlen into grave errors.” 
A Deity however ‘is allowed to exist, because, adds the writer, 
it is comfortable to think that he exists, and on this account the 
physiologist cannot doubt of his being. “ L’intelligence de homme,” 
says he, “se compose de phenomeénes tellement différns de tout ce 
que présente d’ailleurs Ja nature, qu’on les rapporte a un ‘heres 
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tiouliere qu’on regarde comme une emanation de la Divinité. I] ést ‘ 
trop consolent de croire a cet étre, pour que le physiologiste mette en 
_doute son existence ; mais la séverité de language ou de logique 
que comport maintenant la physiologie, exige que lon ‘traite de 
Yintelligence humaine comme si elle tait la résultat de Vaction dun 
organe. En s’ecartant, de cette marche, des hommes jestement cé- 
‘lébres sont tombés dans des graves erreurs; en la suivant, on a, 
d’ailleurs, le grand avantage de conserver la méme methode d’étude, 
et de rendre trés faciles, de choses qui sont envisagées générale- 
ment comme presque au-dessus de l’esprit humain.”—«Tl existe 
une science dont le butest d’apprendre a raisonner justement, c’est 
fa logique, mais le jugement erroné ou l’esprit faux (for judgment, 
genius, and imagination, and therefore false reasoning, all depend 
n organization) tienneht a lorganization. Il est impossible de 
ce changer a cet egard; nous restons tels que /a nature nous a 
faits.”’* : 

Dr. Spurzheim has generally been considered, from the concur- 
rent tenour of his doctrines, as belonging to the class of material- 
ists: but this isto mistake his own positive assertion upon the sub- 
ject, or to conclude in opposition to it. He speaks, indeed, upon 
this topic with a singular hesitation and reserve, more so, perhaps, 
than upon any other point whatever; but as far as he chooses to ex- 

press himself on so abstruse a subject, he regards the soul as a dis- 

tinct being from the body, and at least intimates that it may dc near- 

er akin to the Deity. Man is, with him, also possessed of two lives, 

an AUTOMATIC, and an animal: the first produced by organization 
alone, and destitute of consciousness; the second possessed of con- 

Sciousness dependent on the soul, and merely manifesting itself by 

organization. “We do not,” says he, “ attempt to explain how the 
« body and soul are joined together and exercise a mutual influence, 

We do not examine what 5 8 soul can do without the body. Souls, 

so far as we know, may be united to the bodies at the moment of 
conception or afterwards; they may be different in all individuals, 
or of the same kind in every one; they may be emanations from 
‘God, or something essentially different.”¢ The mind of this cele; 
brated craniologist seems to be wonderfully Sceptical and bewilder- , 
ed upon the subject, and studiously avoids the important question => 
of capacity of the soul for an independent and future existence e: 
but with the above declarations he cannot well be arranged in the 
class of materialists. © 5 
The hypothesis which has lately been started by Mr. Lawrence 
is altogether of a different kind, and though undoubtedly much sim- 
pler} than any of the preceding, does not seem to be built on a 
», More stable foundation. According to his view of the subject, or- 
ganized differs from inorganized matter merely by the addition of 


© "Precis Elementaire ke, ct supi, pass: 
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*+ Introduction to Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, &c. 8vo, 1816. his 
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ora Masses We matter endowed with itilene: new j 
become organs and systems of organs, constitute an animal frame, 
and execute distinct sets of puRPosEs or FUNCTIONS, for functions 
and purposes car ried into execution are here synonymous. © 66 Lifei is 
the assemblage of aux the fonctions {orpurposes) and the general, 
result of their exercise.””* jer get 
Life, therefore, upon this hypothesis, feted of fe hy a 5 tarot 
or three-fold reality, running in a combined stream, or in parallel 
lines, ‘has no reality whatever. It:has no xssz or independent ex- 
istence. It is a mere assemblage of purposss, and accidental or % 
temporary PROPERTIES: @ Series of phenomenayt as Mr. Lawrengg, i, 
has himself correctly expressed it ;—aname without a thing. “We e 
know not,” says he, “ the nature of the link that unites these phe- 
nomena, though we are sensible that a connexion must. exist; and 
this conviction is sufficient to induce us to give it a Name, which 
the vuLGar regard as the sign of a particular principle; thoughin 
fact that name can only indicate the assEMBLAGE of fie. PHENO- 
‘ena which have occasioned its formation.’’} «: k: 
The human frame is, hence, a barrel-organy possessing a. SyS- 7 
tematic arrangement of parts, played upon by peculiar powers,and 
executing particular pieces or purposes; and life isthe music pro- 
duced by the general assemblage or result of the harmonious ac- 
tion. So long as either the vital or the mechanical instrument is 
duly wound up by a regular supply. of food or.of the wince, so 
long the music will continue: but both are worn out by their own Hiss. 
action: and when the machine will no longer work, the life has the - va 
ay 


-same close as the music ; and in the. language of Coa Gale 
? 


as quoted and appropriated by Leo Xa ee cae) Peet 


—redit in nihilum, quod fuit antemihil, = s M ie id 
hint nee 
Ween 1S, however, nothing new either i in this hypothe sis or the 
present explanation of it. It was first started in the days of Aris- 
» totle by Aristoxenus, a pupil | of f his, who was admirable skilled in» 
music, and by’profession a physician. It was propounded to the 
‘world under the namé of the system of Harmony, either from the 
 __guthor’s fondness for music, or from his compating the human 
* frame to a musical instrument, and his regarding life as the result of 
all its parts acting in accordance, and producing ageneral and har- 
monious effect. ye a 
_ How far Mr. Lawrence’s revised edition of this hypothesis may 
prove satisfactory to other classes of een I cannot tells! but”) 
’ if he should succeed, he will-be more fortunate than Aristoxenus, 


who pleased neither, the other ranserialia nor the immateria Astsio ee | 
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his day. From th Ber indeed, he colt gapeeed 10 countenance ; 
but even the. Epicureans, though’ they held that the mind was cor- 
ruptible, as formed of matter, which they had no reason to believe 
was then or ever would be otherwise than corruptible under any 
modification whatever, held, at the same time, that it had a sub- 
stantive existence, disti t from that of the grosser frame of the 
body, and possessed of other and. far higher siducciesit : being perp 
_ ed of the finest, lightes ethan ie and most moveable 1 I 
; “elements, and hence.ex ately etherialized and volatile : : 
laa igi ante re 


» Mobilis egr egie, perquat constare. mnecesse est’ 
Corpora Baie et levibus, atque rotundis.* 


Pe yom philos ophers, therefore, joined with the: Platonists \ 
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a of harmony, and that chiefly upon 
4 e th le We following grounds, whidh, : ill apply withas much force to _ 
its Suk, as to its primary form. ‘Firs ty admit tting that. an assent. “ait 
— blage gh thins of Axx -the functions of the machine are neces- 
ni pitti maintain the ph >nomena of life, we are left as much in the 
rk as ever onbentiieyhe nature of principle’ by which this. har- 
“monious instrument becomes gradually. developed and is kept in 
. perpetual play. And next, that t the life or well-being of the animal 
frame does hot depend upon an assemblage and exercise of ai its “h 
' functions or purposes, since the mind may be diseased while the 
18 Ur ffected; or the body may-lose some of its own or- | 
he mind, or even the general’ health of the Hea itself 7. : 
Pepertect.f i. oe eh fe 
ess, therefore, which’ continues to hang over rie * 
ject before us, I feel incompetent to enter into thes |, 
ome the actual essence of the mind, and am pers | 
o take its general nature, powers, and destiny, from 
) le*of giving us any decided infor- ~~ 
subj if _to'foll lov ur as far as that volume may ~ 
)§ baie where it wit ndraws its assistance. Ga) 
ted, S¢ ht question, i is anther of nearly ‘3 | 
the coni eration of ie aS not been 
muc but whigh mu: ot be passed. 4 
nt. occasion without being glanced « es a 
e e the nature or substance of the mind, the, brain is 
ich it holds its seat ; and. whence it. maintains | an 
surrounding world. Now, it must be sided 
8 attended to the operat ion of his senses, that 
can be any direct communication, between the: 
tio ne in, and the external objects the mind 
es; whic ich are. isually, indeed, at some distance even fron ar)" 
nse. that. ives. notice Seas Thus, in looking at a a tree it! ys. ae 
€ ¢ while the mind only perceives a 


‘a notice of | 
organ. So, in tou 7 : 1e 
in contact with it, anc communicates to miy pie ak 
its hardness anc other qualities. ‘What then is s the 1 
which such ¢ 
to have a perception ‘of the form, size, colour, ‘smell, and 
_tance uf oo ee conggeartident with hat. fet Et M 
} 2 


the mind i is able at fe own Pood 
of eee rings § at 


| ’ ae oth 
| mental idea or Paton If fee: be a raraean 2» 
“resemblance ae and He ak 
the external oie 
Ser, under z an 
the: 2 sentient organ, 
mental | presence chamber? or has the min 


or images ‘correspondent wih 

from the external object to tk ntlen Q 
there be no Tesemblance, ar 1 pe 

or intellectual symbols ¢ ica | in ihe mind by th 
ternal sense; which, while 28a bear no similit 
0 Pithe ae discerned eC 


a ; any thee pion? th int eetula 
ae mle that a and the eke and not hat ar 


“Several at these questions “a perhap 

whimsical and brain-sick, and more we 
work of. physiological study: 

~more, of a temperament as wild as : 
and insisted’ ‘upon, ar supported again and again In Cc 
and countries, from the zenith of. ‘Grecian s down, ' 
own day; by philosoy ers of the clearest intellects in ot 
and who had no idea of labouring under any such : a. 
nor ever dreamed 0 the eked yea of ‘ore 

> physic.” ‘* * 

_. The nature of thi questions themselyés, 

the characters referred to, sufficiently 1 manife 

subject to which they, relate : and to enter a 
which they have given rise, would | , 
tance from the path before u 
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‘Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, Dr. Campbell and Professor Stewart; who ~ " 
if, on the overthrow of so many Babel-buildings, they have not been 
able to raise an edifice much more substantial in their stead, have 
only failed from the insuperable difficulty of the ACCT PRM 08s oe 
No man was more sensible of this difficulty than Mr, Locke, nor oe 
. has taken more pains both to avoid what is unintelligible and un- 
profitable, and to elucidate _what may be turned to a good account § | 
- and brought home to an ordinary comprehension. It was his;imie 
perishable Essay on Human Understanding that gave the Hrety 
_ check to the wild and visionary conceits in which the most cele- 
brated luminaries of the age were at that time engaged; recalled 
_ mankind from the chasing of shadows to the study of realities, from 
_ 4 pursuit of useless and inexplicable subtleties to that of important 
and cognoscible subjects; or rather to the only mode in which the | 
great inquiry before him could be followed up with any reasonable | 


_ hope of success or advantage. 


_ To this elaborate and ‘wonderful work, which has conferred alin 
ever during fame, not only on its matchless author, but on the na- 
+ tion to which he belonged, and even the age in which he lived, ‘the © 
~ physiologist cannot pay too close an attention. It is, indeed, of the _ 
» highest importance to every science, as teaching us the elements of 
_ all science, and the only mode by which science can be rendered -_ 
_ really useful, and carried forward to ultimate perfection; butitis | 
_ of immediate importance to every branch of physical knowledge, 
_ and particularly to that which is employed in unfolding the struc- 
_ ture of the mind, and its connexion with the visible fabric that en- 
closes it. It may, perhaps, be somewhat too long; it may occasion- 
_ ally embrace subjects which are not necessarily connected withit;. — 
its terms may not always be precise, nor its opinions in every in-« _ 
, Stance correct; but it discovers intrinsic and most convincing evi- 
_ dence that the man who wrote it must have had a head peculiarly 
clear, and a heart peculiarly sound: it is strictly original in its mat- _ 
_ ter, highly important in its subject, luminous and forcible initsar- 
" gument, perspicuous in its style, and comprehensive in its scope, . 
_ It steers equally clear of all former systems: we have nothing ofthe 
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_ Mystical archetypes of Plato, the incorporeal phantasms of Aristotle, 
_ orthe material species of Epicurus; we are equally without the in-. 
_ telligible world of the Greek schools, and the innate ideas of Des 
_ Cartes. Passing by all which, from actual experience and observa- 
tion it delineates the features, and describes the operations of the. 
human mind with a degree of precision and minugeness which has. 
_ never been exhibited either before or since; and stands, and proba- | 
_ bly ever will stand, like a rock before the puny waves of opposition __ 
__ by which it has since been assailed from varicus qua’ters.. Theaus.. 
_. thor may speak of it with warmth, but he.speaks fromadigested __ 
knowledge of its merits: for he has studied it thoroughly andres 
Peatedly, and there is, perhaps, no book to-which he is somuch — a 


indebted for whatever small degree of discriminatio 
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: “Upon one , point he: is perfectly clear, ad ae is, hat the chief” ” 
bub kee objections at any time urged against this celebrated productionhave 7 
ie proceeded from an utter mistake of its meaning, of which he could 
- give numerous: instances, if such-a digression were allowable, from 
the writings of many who have the credit of having studied it pro- 
foundly. | The remark applies to several of the most popular psy- me 
: chologists of both North and South Britain, but especially to these | 
ofthe continent, and more particularly still to M. Condorcet, from 
- whom the French in. general have received an erroneous idea Ot 
several of its leading doctrines. It is to this book the medical stu- 
. dent ought to turn himself for a knowledge of the laws that regulate 
the development and growth of the mind, as he should do to the 
-Jabours of Haller or Hunter for a knowledge of those that regulate 
the development and growth of the body, and I shall hence” draw — 
: dargely- upon it through the remainder of this introduction. — PR ee 
+. The whole then of the metaphysical rubbish of the ancient schools On 
| being: cleared away by the purging and purifying energy of the 24 
_. Essay on Human Understanding, mankind have since been enabled ” - 
i eto contemplate the body and mind as equally, at birth, a tabula rasa, * 
or unwritten sheet of paper; as consisting equally ofa blank or | 
_ vacuity of impressions ; but as equally capable of acquiring impres- 
sions by the operation of. external objects, and equally and most 
skilfully endowed with distinct powers or faculties for this pur- 
_ pose; those of the body being the external senses of sight, hearing, 
» smell, taste, and touch; and those of the mind the internal senses 
ne _ perception, reason, judgment, imagination, a and. memory. | ere 
“It is possible that a few slight impressions may be: cee. ao 
“short time antecedently to birth: and it is certain” that: one or two . . 
instinctive tendencies which, however, have no connexion withthe . - 
mind, are more perfect, because more needful, at the period of ° . 
birth than ever afterwards; and we have also frequent proofs ofan: 
hereditary or accidental predisposition towards particular subjects, 
_. But the fundamental doctrine before u us is. be no means | affected by aon 
such collateral circumstances. | as Bea 
External objects first impress. or ee upon the paeenat senses eee 
ane these senses by means hitherto unexplained, and, perhaps, - 
op altogether. inexplicable, immediately i impress or operate upon the - 
_ mind, or excite in it perceptions or ideas of the presence’ and i 
qualities of such objects; the word idea being. here. employed, not 
in any of the significations of the schools, but in its broad, popular. 
meaning, as impgrting “ ‘whatever a man observes, and is conscious 
to himself he has in his mind; ;”** whatever was formerly. intended by 150 
* the terms archetype, phantasm, species, thought, notion, or con- | 
Hh ception, or whatever else it may be which we can be “employed 
- about in thinkine.t — And to these effects Mr. Locke: gave the 
name of ideas of SENSATION; | in allusion to the source e from which 
paey are. derived. . eis hae oa er | 
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But the minded as we ee ayenar aden: Tae various sensesor 
* faculties as well as the body; and they are quite as active and lively _ 

_in their respective. functions: in consequence of which the. ideas of ©: 
external objects’are not only perceived, bit retained, thought of, & 
compared, compounded, abstracted, doubted, believed, desired; and ech 
a + hence another fountain, and of a very capacious “Rows from which aga 

“we also derive ideas: viz,a reflex act or perception of the mind’s 
‘ or own operations ; whence the ideas derived Hon this fountain are ye. 
’ denominated ideas of REFLEXION. ; ahr 
The ideas, then, derived from these two. sources, oa which he 
‘sometimes been called opsEcTIVE and SUBJECTIVE, constitute all 
our experience, and. consequently all our knowledge. Whatever ~ 
_ stock of information a man may be possessed | of, however richly he — 
may. be stored with taste, learning, or science, if he turn his atten-— : 
- tion inwards, and diligently examine his own thoughts, he will find 
that he has. not.a single idea in his mind, but what‘has been derived ~ 
from the one or the other of these two channels. But let not this | 
important observation be forgotten by any one; that the ideas the’ 
“mind possesses will be fewer or more numerous, simpler or more 
‘diversified, clear or confused according to the number of the ob- 
jects presented to it, and the extent of its reflexion and examination. | 
Thus a clock ora Jandscape may be forever before our eyes, but oe 
a ‘unless we direct our attention to them,. and study their. different’ — pe 
i parts, although we cannot be deceived in their being a clock ora 
SS i we can have but a ee inadequate idea of their charac- 
_ter and composition. z 
' The ideas presented to the mind, from Giichéoeves oe these | 
two sources derived, are of two kiniees aiweee and COMPLEX. 
a _ SimPLe 1pEas consist of such as are limited to a single notion or se 
perception ; _as those of unity, darkness, light, sound, simple painor — 
uneasiness. And in the reception of these the mind is passive; for 
it can neither make them’ to itself, nor can it, in any. instance, have 
ny any idea which does not wholly. consist of them; or, in other words, 
it cannot contemplate any one of them otherwise than in its totality. 
-CompLex 1pras are formed out of various simple ideas associated 
 deetiar or. contemplated derivatively. | And to this class belong 
the ideas of an army, a battle, a triangle, ‘gratitude, veneration, 
gold, ‘silver, an orange, an apple : : In the formation of all which it 
must be obvious that the mind is active: for it is the activity of the 
mind alone that produces the complexity out of such ideas as are. 
simple. And that the ideas I have now referred to are complex, ee li 
must be plain to every one; for every one must be sensible that SiMe 
_ the mind cannot form to itself the idea of an orange, without uniting = 
Into one aggregate the simple ideas of roundness, yells eae 
: Mi - juiciness, and sweetness ; and so of the rest. . face 
_ Complex ideas are formed out of simple ideas by many opera- ay ee 
tions of the mind; the principal of which, however, are some com- 
bination of ‘them, some phate Hon. or some. comparison,» Let us st aN 
take a view of each of these. ens: ie ‘ 


every ones ee 
it: and © 


a isa ee ane ; for the SD oitad: in ee it combines a variety . 
- of separate ideas into one common aggregate, ‘Thus Dryden, 3 in 
: Aa the beautiful Victoria in his Love ‘Triumphant, © Bie 


Her eyes, her fing ae cheeks, her viabe, her “pentldvent” 
Seem to be drawnby Love’ s own hands uy Love vee 
‘Himself in dove. | ae AEH eee i 


peut as ie manner. he Tle can produce eapinler ade by 3 an n oppo- 
- site process 5 and that is by ABSTRACTION or separation. Thus 
chalk, snow, and milk, though agreeing, perhaps, in no. other re. 
“spect, coincide i in the same colour; and the mind, contemplating: this 
agreement, may abstract,: or separate the colour from the» other 
properties of these three objects, and form the idea which is indi- 
cated by the term whiteness; and having thus: acquired a new, idea 
by. the. process of abstraction, it may afterwards apply it as a cha 
acter to a variety of other objects ; i and hence opaninle ideas be- 
‘come. géneral or universal. ~via ie 
Other complex ideas are Se by COMPARISON. | Thus: 
“mind take one idea, as that of a foot, as a determinate. measure, and: 
place it-by the side of another idea, as the idea of a table, the re 
ult will be a formation of the complex idea of length, breadth, ; and 
thickness. Or, if we vary the primary idea, | we: ey Ob nes é 
result, the: secondary ideas of coarseness and fineness, — tree 
And hence, complex ideas must be almost infinitely more numer- 
ous than simple ideas, which are. their elements or ‘materials 5 as 
- words must be always far more numerous than letters. Ihave 
instanced. only a few of their pr incipal kinds, and have applied them 
only toa few of the great varicty of subjects to which they are 
-- yeferable, and by which they are ive lats ty in i the, <a work on 
Human_ ‘Understanding. ata eo st 
_ It must, however; from this imperfect Skene be a ‘bwin thee 
“many of our ideas havea NATURAL CORRESPONDENCE, congruity. and 
connexion with each other; and as many). perhaps, on the contrary,” 
- @ANATURAL REPUGNANCY, incongruity and disconnexion. Thus, fT 
were to speak of a cold fire, I should put together ideas that are: 
naturally disconnected and incongruous ; ‘and should consequently 
make an. absurd proposition, or to adopt common language, talk 
‘nonsense. + 1 should be: guilty of the same blunder if I were to Hole 
, i a payer billiard-ball, ora aoe Hepaeing,} rock; buta a warm 
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| rite contrary, a ete or evena iilack Billiard ball, ‘and a ‘idea: rug ei aa 
_ ged rock, are congruous: ideas, and consequently consistent with aeons 
good sense. Now it is the direct office of that discursive. faculty of” 
the mind which we call reason, to trace out these natural coinci- 
“ dences or disjunctions, and to connect or separate them by proper 
relations: for itis a just: perception of the natural connexion and. ont 
" congruity, or of the natural repugnancy and incongruity of our ideas 
| _ that shows a sound mind and constitutes real knowledge. The ~ oe 
_ wise man is he who has’ industriously laid in and carefully assorted eat it 
an extensive stock of ideas ;. as the stupid or ignorant: man is” he 
| who, from natural hebetude, or having had but few opportunities, 
has collected and arranged but a small number. The man whe 
discovers the natural relations of his ideas’ quickly, i is a man of 
Sagacity; and ‘in popular language, is said. and correctly. SO, to. - 
possess a quick, sharp intellect; the man, on the contrary, who — 
‘discovers these relations slowly, we call dull or heavy. If he rapidly | 
discover and put together relations that lie remote, and, perhaps — 
-. touch only in a few points, but those points striking and pleasant, _ 
he is'a man of wit, genius, or brilliant fancy, of agreeable allusion ; 
and ‘metaphor; if he intermix ideas of fancy with ideas of reality, 
_ those of reflection with t! hose of sensation, and mistake the one for. 
_ the other, however numerous his ideas may be, and whatever their om 
order of succession, he is a madman; he reasons from false princie + 
“les, and, as we say in popular language, and with eed echt vie is 
“ness, is out of his judgment. sare 
3 Finally, our ideas are very apt to ASSOCIATE or run together i Inet ae 
ue atatiis 3 and upon this peculiar and happy disposition of the mind we 
: na Jay our chief dependence in sowing the seeds of education. Itoften.. 
~ happens, however, that some of our ideas have been associated 
_ erroneously, and even in a state of early life, before education has 
commenced ;, ‘and hence, from the. difficulty of separating them, 
most of the sympathies and antipathies, the whims and. prejudices © 
that occasionally haunt us to the latest period of old age. = § wk 
Such, then, 1 is the manner, in which the mind, at firsta ‘sheet of ee 
white paper, without characters of any kind, becomes furnished — ae 
- with that vast store of ideas, the materials of wisdom and know- 
Oe which the busy and boundless fancy of man paints upon it | 
with an almost endless variety. The whole is derived from expe- 
~ perience, THE EXPERIENCE OF SENSATION OR OF REFLEXION; from 
_ the observations of the mind employed either about external sen- 
sible objects, or the internal operations of itself, ac and Me 
flected upon by its own faculties. “ae ae 
_* These racuntizs are to the mind what organs are to the eye Pp ra 
i “they. are its ministers in the production, combination, and resolution 
_ of different trains of ideas, and in supplying it with the results ofits 
own activity.. We sometimes, however, are apt to speak of Mga aR 
a as distinct. and separate existences from the mind, or as possessing a 
A sort of independent entity, and as controlling one another bytheir © 
< i petal, uLhor tis end. occasionally, eh ee as Scone he? 
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we ana itself: Hoe a we e accustom A to aescriee the willl: as ee a: 
overpowered by the. judgment; or. the judgement as being oyver- a | 
“powered by the imagination; or the mind itself as. Ddeing. carried > 
headlong by the violence of its own passions. By all which, how- i 
ever, we only mean, or should only mean, that the mind does not, | 
on such occasions, exert its own faculties i ina. fitting or sober man-. 
ner, or that from some diseased affection, it is incapable of doing 


SO. 
For the faculties of the mind are so many powers ; and, as. powers, — - 
are mere ‘attributes of a being.or substance, and not the being or : 
hay _ substance itself. These, therefore, being all different powers.in the. a 

mind or in the man, to do several actions, he exerts them as he thinks. 
- fit: but the power to do one action is not operated upon by the’ 
oe _ power to do another action: for the power of thinking operates not 

: ‘on the power of choosing, 1 nor the power of choosing on the power 

of thinking: any more than the power of dancing operates. ‘on the’ 
_ power of singing, | or the power of singing on the power of dancing,* 
-as any one who reflects on these things’ will easily percetyenns ny 
- ‘The body has its feelings, and the mind has its. feelings. also ; : 
gee itis the feelings of the latter which we call PASSIONS, a mere 
Latin term for the. feelings or. sufferings of colloquial language. 
“The feelings. of the body are numerous and diversified, as those of. 
eon ache or-ease, hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and a multitude of 
others. Those of the mind are still more. numerous and. more’ 
- diversified, for they complete the multifarious train of grief, joy, 
"loves hatred, avarice, ambition, conceit, and perhaps. hundreds 
“more: all which, whether of body or mind, Mr: Locke has endea- 
“. youred to resolve into different modifications of, pleasure o or yPA 4 
ae » according as they are productiveof goodorevil. =. aa 

But the analogy we are thus conducting between the mind fan the. 
: body holds much farther : foras the latter is subject 1 to DISEASES OF. 
VARIOUS KINDS, SO also is the former. ‘The body may be. enfeebled 
inal its powers, in only a few of them, or in only: a single one. 
So also may the mind: “The powers of perception and i imagina- 
tion,” observes M. Pinel, ‘are frequently disturbed without any. 
ag ig excitement of the passions. The functions of the understanding, | Oli. 

4 the other hand, are often perfectly sound, while the. ‘man is driven © 
by his passions to acts of turbulence. and outrage.” And these, 
- infirmities, whether ‘of body and mind, may be constitutional and | 
; pels periodical or recurrent, or merely incidental and tem 
porary. The body may be of a sanguineous temperament, of a 
platonic. temperament, of a neryous or irritable. temperament ; ; 


; 


: pane the mind ne in like manner, Poe an overweening conf- ns 


4 


3 -even goaded on by Pesca and eager desire; it may be quick 
» in apprehension and taste, but weak in memory ; strong in: judgment, 
, ‘e slow in papeetnation, or feeble i in ee but Pe in Reni, : 
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CLASS IV. 
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NEUROTICA. 


ORDER ey : 
‘PHRENICA. a 


“Diseases bar toa the xanteltct 


ep ERROR, PERVERSION, OR DEBILITY OF ONE OR MORE OF THE MEN- 


TAL FACULTIES. 


Buty 


Bae a fy HE word PHRENICA is Greek, from the Greek noun gem “the 
mind” or “intellect.”” The diseases comprised in the order, are so 
yee: closely associated with each other, that, however the ordinal names ~« 
may differ in different systems of nosology, they are, for the most. 

party 4 srouped i in some form or other undera correspondent division. © ; 
_ And Rence the present order will be found to run nearly parallel 


» with the Deliria of Sauvages, the.Mentales of Linnéus, the Para-_ 
--noiz of Vogel, the Vesaniz of Cullen, and still more to those of © 


_ Crichton, and the Aliénation Mentale of Pinel: although the gene- _ 
wie divisions are widely different from all of them, and are attempted 
_ to be rendered something clearer and more | exact, The one 


oo the six following : 


I. ECPHRONIA. = _—_—sdENSANITY. | 
Th EMPATHEMA, UNGOVERNABLE PASSION. 
if I ALUSIA. Banter ILLUSION. 
OV. apHeLxra. | - REVERY. © 
NG PARONIRIA. Fe se hak SLEEP-DISTURBANCE. 
VI. ‘MORIA, © yee FATUITY. 


Each of these will be found to include various distinct species _ 


- of disorder proceeding from a morbid condition of one or more of. 


YSk: HI.-—F 


oe the mental faculties or feelings, or an irrespondence of them to __ 
~ others; sometimes originating in a diseased state of the body, and — 


. oe the re producing” stich: a “Dabdhe as has yelready been veep ne 
we. in the preceding proem. 
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8 "GENUS C 
. oF ‘ . iy se | _ECPHRONI A. 


_ Sasa, ‘eraatuess, 
a DISEASED. ‘PERCEPTION, WITH LITTLE DERANGEMENT OF THE, 
Bs a JUDGMENT, OCCASIONALLY SHIFTING INTO DISEASED JUDGMENT 

ie WITH LITTLE DERANGEMENT OF THE. PERCEPTION } DISTURB= S 
_ ING THE MIND GENERALLY} DIMINISHED SENSIBILITY; IRREGU-. i 
ens LAR ow Sigel: eee 8 ton8 Maite a 


ave irae generic term, HCPHRONTA, in ithe Greek writers ‘dear 0 or exon ne 
_,  @vvy,is derived from exPeay “extra mentum ”—literally “ out of one’s | 
mind,” as cugeav is “ mentis compos” or “ in one’ s mind.” It is here 
ok used as among the Grecks, generically alone, in the ordinary sense 
2 ob! DESI andi is. s designed to include the two oliowiae Peon a 


a ECPHRONIA MBLANCHOLIA. re, MELANCHOLY. i Aa a 


omic of hese species figs been repandad of many Ppoealeeee as 
a joe a genus of itself, for which there seems to be no ‘just reas 
--son., Dr. Cullen has thus arranged them in his synopsis, but has 
given them a different arrangement, and a very subordinate: se . 
in his Practice of Physic, so that in the two works, he is in this 
"respect, altogether at variance with himself... In both, his order is - 
entitled vesaniz, which, in the first, includes fatuity, mania, mE 
ike choly and sleep: ‘disturbance, (oneirodynia) as distinct. genera: but, | : 
-. in the last, takes for its genera delirium, fatuity, and oneirodynia. 
_. He contemplates delirium, moreover, as of two kinds, one combined  _ 
_ with fever, and one without; the latter, he tells. ‘US, 18 what we 4 
" oname insanity ; ; and under this latter kind alone, this apyrectic. de. 4 
_ lirium or insanity, running synonymously, with the present genus — 
_ ecphronia, he proceeds to treat of melancholy and mania as. species 
or subdivisions of it: rowing © back pis other kind of delirium to 
the class of re as ng, Oe : 


Fs oe the species of ached or the cotet genus. a Page be as 
_. Crichton, Parr, Young, Pinel, and most of the Ganga writers, eS a 
cate Foniemplate as diseases under the. same sort of specific subdivie. 
©. sion. Parr, indeed, in his article MANIA, asserts that both cOnAtiis in ¥ 
i nothing more than VARIETIES: of one common species : : yet, withan i 
inconsistency which, amongst much that is excellent, is. too fre-. : 
. alenuy.t to be met with i in at Perna he iat es pls pymicng in. 
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; at ae ; 4: ss : af wis ‘ rs te é an aut ty sid: ‘ rs eee : ie * i 
> the article NosoLoGy, makes vesaniz the genus, and arranges mes 


Jancholia, mania, and even oneirodynia, as separate species under it. 


‘The distinguishing characters, as the two. species are contem- 
plated by the. generality of nosologists are clear. In melancholy 
the alienation is restrained.to a few objects or trains of ideas alone; 
¢ in madness it is general. And it hence follows that gloom, waietyy oo iu 
cand mischievousness may equally exist under both species; accord- ne 
ing as these ropensities are limited to asingle purpose, or areun- 
confined and extend to evéry thing. Occasionally, however, among 
» ancient writers, we find melancholy insanity limited to insanity ac-_ 
+ companied with gloom or despondency, without any attention to the. 


te ‘universality or partiality of ‘the disease: for an undue secretion of wy 


melancholia, whichis only a Greek term for black bile or choler, was 


" 


“supposed to be a common cause of mental dejection, and, where it 
became habitual, to produce a low or gloomy temperament; to. 
which the term melancholic has continued.to be applied to the pre-. 

_ sent day. And hence the. vulgar sense of the term, which is inuni- + _ 
son with this view, isat-variance with the technical and pathological. . 


. Yet the pathologists themselves have not been uniformly true to 
_ their own import: for even Dr. Cullen, who has followed the tech-. ° 
nical signification in his synopsis, by ‘defining melancholy as ‘‘in- 
sania fiartialis sine dyspepsia,” sometimes adopts the colloquial 
- meaning in his Practice of Physic, and hereby betrays a confusion — 
which rarely belongs to him: while Dr. (now Sir Alexander) _ 
' Crichton has given himself over completely to the popular, or, as 
- he would perhaps call it, the ancient interpretation of the terms; 
distinguishing mania, not by the generalization of the delirium; but 


, 
+ 


its concomitant dejection and despondency. 


There seems to be an equal incorrectness, t 
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i °M, : Dufour uiee ros with great a and ingeaiets to prove - 
j that as all our knowledge of an external world is derived from the — 


action of the external sensés, while mental sanity depends upon the — 4 
soundness of these senses, mental, insanity. is alone to be referred to 
--adiseased condition of one or more of them. And in proof of this, — 
_ he gives the case of a person who lost his senses because he could. 
_- not be persuaded that the objects he saw in consequence of an inci- 
_.. plent cataract, arose’ entirely from that complaint. When he found ~ 
that he could not remove the dark web which appeared to him to ~ 
woo be constantly floating hefore his eyes. he fell into. such frequent fits. | 
_of violent passion that he became quite insane. But as soon as. the 
_ disease was completed he became more SACHA Ss and submitted to. 
sat the operation like areasonable man.” . i oh 
But this pany shows us that ; Bre cuatro vat 


Ira furor brevis est, Pie Ma * 


or elke: that the qranity was s caused not By the cataract, but os the ah 

_. frequent fits of violent passion. ‘Thousands of persons have had 8 
~~ cataracts in every form, and other external senses than the eye dis- > 
eased i in every form, and have been born defective in several of ! 

_ these senses without the least mark of i insanity ; while other per- 
sons, apparently in the most perfect possession of all the five senses 
__ have been stark mad. And hence the doctrine of he ‘Dufour Donets 
of few advocates in the present day. 

Bee an insanity or delirium without fever, it is ; far more S oheeauk that , 

_-, there isa morbid condition of the judgment or of the perception or oe an 
ys of both. | Mr. Locke, and after him M. Condillac, refers it to the x 
_ former alone, and characterizes madness in the general sense of the | . 
term by false judgment ; by a disposition to associate ideas incor- . ~ 
-. rectly and to mistake them for truths; and hence, says Mr. Locke, aK 
_ madmen err as men do that argue right from wrong principles.”’* . an q 

Dr. Battie on the contrary, refers madness to the latter faculty 
oe. alone, and characterizes it by Jalse perception; but the perceptions - 
_ in madness seem, for any thing we know to the contrary, to be fre- | 
- quently as correct as in health, the ndement or Eppectuiney being: 
alone diseased or defective. 

It is difficult to say which of ieee two. ca plafiations OE aaneee: 
is most imperfect. It is sufficient to observe that neither of ape 
taken alone, describes a condition of the faculties strictly morbid, ’ a 
and consequently neither of them defines madness. For we are daily a 
‘meeting with thousands of mankind who are under the influence 
of false judgments, who unite incongruous or discrepant ideas, and 
meray from false associations poet vat hg yee Whom we never | i 
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think of regarding as out of their senses. While on the contrary, if oe 
_ false perceptions be sufficient to constitute madness, every man is 
‘insane who mistakes at a distance a square for a round: tower, the | 
~ bending azure sky that terminates an extensive landscape forthe 
/ sea, or the distant rambling of a heavy wagon over the streets for 
a peal of thunder: and we should none of us be’ safe from such a — 
_ charge for a single day of our lives. _ | ernie 
__ Dr. Cullen seems to have embraced Mr. Locke’s view of the sub- 
ject; for his definition of insanity (vesaniz) in the latter editions of — 
his synopsis is “ injured fanctions of the mind in judging (mentis 
 judicantis) without pyrexy or coma.” Dr. Crichton, on the contrary 
seems rather to adhere to Dr. Battie’s view, though he enlarges 
_ and improves upon it: and hence his definition ‘is “ General de- 
"rangement of the mental faculties, in which diseased perceptions hee 
are mistaken for realities; with incoherent language and unruly. Cake 
conduct.” 3 Be i 
Diseased is certainly a better term than false, which is that of 
_ Dr. Battie; but “ unruly conduct” does not essentially belong to 
_ madness even under this excellent writer’s own explanation: forof =~ 
the three species which he comprehends under this disease as a ge- 
nus, ‘viz. mania furibunda, mania mitis, and melancholia, while the _ . 
_ last, as he afterwards illustrates it,* evinces these symptoms only — 
- occasionally, he expressly tells us of the second, that the diseased 
are “all happy, gay, and cheerful ;”’ that « good humour character- 
izes this insanity, and hence the patients are in general very trac- 
table.” + i, sia ; a ee 
__ But the chief objection to Sir A. Crichton’s definition of insanity, 
4s his limiting it in respect to the mental faculties, to the power of 
. Perception while the judgment remains totally unaffected. “Inre- - 
_ gard to lunatics, says he, in another place, and men who are of a , - 
_ sound mind, the faculty of judging is the same in both, but they have bees 
different perceptions, and their judgments therefore must bediffer- 
Now if the faculties of perception, attention and memorybelia- i 
ble to derangement, as the same writer admits, and there be “ah Ga 
general derangement of mental faculties in insanity, there seems NO one 
_ sufficient ground for exempting the faculty of judgment. Andalit- ~~ 
' tle attention to the history of an insane patient will, I think, suffie.>) os 
_ ciently support the opinion of Mr. Locke and Dr. Cullenuponthis 
_ point, and show that this, ifnot the faculty chiefly diseased, labours i 
_ under at least as much disease as that of perception. i el Nae 
. We have already observed in the proem to the presentclass,that 
__all the powers of the mind are as liable to be affected with diseases, ©. 
and diseases of various kinds, | | 
_ the body or the mind may be enfeebled at the same time in the 


» as those of the body; and that either 


“ * Of Mental Derangement, Book III. Ch. II, Vol. 1. 
Pe ae T Id. Book I. Ch. V. p, 181,182. Vol I. 5 
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+ eases, and in fact form the foundation of those appertaining to the, — 
| “presentorder. _ oie ee a Me ok eg Sid 
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_. Now an attentive examination into the habits of an insane person 
will show first, that the judgment and the perception are BOTH In- | 


jured during the existence of insanity ; and next that, though — 
from a violent or complicated state of the disease, the morbid con- 
.. dition often extends tosome other, or even to all the other mental 
»  - facultics, yet it does not necessarily or essentially extend to them; ~ _ 
_. fora madman may be furious or passionate, yet every madman ig ty od 
_. not so; his memory may fail or his attention be incapable of fixing » - 
itself, or his imagination -be wild and extravagant, but these donot — 

always occur. The faculties, however, of the judgment and the 
_ perception are affected in every case, though they are not alwavs | 


ear ee 


Pie 


» © equally affected at one und the same time : for the morbid power | 
seems, for the most part, unaccountably to shift in: succession from! | 
_ the one to the other, soas alternately to leave the judgement and al-. 


> ternately the perception free or nearly free from all estrangement — 
PNR seat 34 fe . We tat Fy Tp ed ; oft h a ae ee 
-».. oavhatever, the disease, being, however, always accompanied with’ = 
irregular remissions; and often with such a diminution of sensibility — 


that the patient is uninfluenced by the effects of cold, and hunger, 
Hoe and very gencrally unsusceptible of febrile miasm.. Pts eae 


y 
i)! 
“ 


... Thus amadman will often mistake one person who is. introduced. a 
to him for another, and under the influence of this ‘mistake will © 
reason correctly concerning him, and. although he may have been ~ 
.. for years his next neighbour, will ask him when he came from ; — 
"© China or the East Indies, by what ship he returned home, and ~ 
whether his voyage had been, successful. In all which the error 
nay be that of the perception alone. But if, as is frequently the 
case, the patient address his visitor by his proper name, he givesa 
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ground for believing that he perceives him aright, and thatthe error ©. ce 

is that of the judgment, which thus unités incongruous ideas Bc ay 

applying a visionary history to a real and indentified person. ‘At an 
“another time, he may, from the first perfectly recognize the indi- eas 
vidual so presented to him; and to prove his recollection and the: 

. correctness of his perception, may rapidly run over a long list “of 

- his relations, and a long string of anecdotes respecting his former _ ear 

“life : after which he may suddenly start, and looking at the VisllOn gi O61 
walking-stick, tell him that that drawn sword will never save’ Aim (ey ig. 7 
from destruction, nor all the men that slept with him inthe same 

_ bed the night before—that his rival is now pushing forward with all ~ 

Speed on a black horse with a large army behind him, and that to. 

» morrow he will fight and lose his crown. — Cie We 
__ In such a case, and it is by no means an extreme one,the percep- 
tion and the judgement travel soundly and in harmony at the outset — 
of the interview; but they soon separate and abandon each other 

_ as far as east and west. It is not always easy to say whether the 

_ fresh paroxysm of insanity that thus suddenly ‘displays itself is — 

_ limited to the one faculty or to the other, or is common to both, 

_ Porif the perception suddenly wander, the judgment hasanew train 

__ of ideas presented to it, and must necessarily take a new direction. 

- Yet it is difficult to conceive how the judgmentcan be thusabruptly 

led astray if it continue sound: and hence it is more probable that a 

the judgment itself is at fault and admits a train of ideas which, 

_ however congruous to themselves, are incongruous to those fur- 

-nished by the faculty of perception: or both may equally wander, = 

-and accompany each other in the visionary scene, as they at first 

associated inthe real. It is obvious, however, if I mistake not,that 
~ both faculties are affected in the derangement of insanity jointly or, 

_ in irregular succession. ee be Gea ee 

___ How far a morbid state of the mental faculties may in any case ~ 

_ depend upon the mind itself, as. distinct from the sensorium or) 

instrument by which it is connected with the body, it is impossible if 

* for-us to know till we become acquainted with the nature of this) a) 

_ connexion, and perhaps also with the essence of the mind, which, _ 

_ in our present State of information, seems to be a hopeless subject of. 

inquiry. But we may possibly obtain some insight into the manner. 

in which correct ideas of perception are changed in their nature 

_ and rendered incorrect or incongruous bya diseased judgment, by” 

_ attending to a process of variation that is frequently occurring in 

_ perfect sanity and acuteness of mind, “The ideas werrecelveibye a) 4 

_ sensation,” says Mr. Locke, “in adverting to this process, are Often 

in grown people altered by the Judgment without our taking HOLCEi eg 

BOL it." And he explains this position by observing that whenaball eg 
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_ of any uniform colour, as of gold, alabaster or jet, is placed before’ 
the eye, the idea thereby imprinted in the mind is that only of a _ ; 

miBat circle variously shadowed, with different degrees of light and. 
brightness coming to the organ of sight. « But having by tise beens 430% 
accustomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex bodies are 


bac) 
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“wont to make in us: what alterations are made in the reflexions of - 
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‘fight by the difference of the sensible figures of bodies, the judg- 
ment presently, by an habitual custom, alters the appearances into 

- their causes: so that from that which truly is variety of shadow or 
colour, collecting the. figure, it makes it pass for a mark f figure, 


7, 


- ina sane state we find the judgment capable of thus varying the — 
_ ideas of perception presented to it, we can have no great difficulty, 
_ ¥ think, in conceiving by what means such a variation may be — 
produced and may ramify into incongruities of great extravagance - 
ina judgment deranged by disease. . BSN) SAGAN Bg ne 


-. Nor is there much difficulty in conceiving how the paroxysm. 


_. should be subject to remissions or even intermissions more or less © 
-“yegular; or the derangement be limited, as we frequently find it, — 
and especially in melancholy, to particular subjects or trains of — 
ideas. For first, all diseases have a tendency to remissions or inter- ~ 
| missions; but those connected with the brain or nerves more than 
any others, as is evident in hemicrania, epilepsy, hysteria, and » 
_. palpitation of the heart. And next, there in no man in a state of the © 
most perfect sanity whose judgement is equally strong and exact upon — 
all subjects: and few whose judgments are not manifestly influen- - 

- ced and ledastray by partialities, or peculiar incidents of a thousand — 
. kinds; insomuch that we dare not, on various occasions, entrust to - 
-'aman of the strictest honesty and the clearest head a particular — 
_ subject for his decision, whom we should fly to as our counsellor 
upon every other occurrence. And it is not therefore very ¢ ; 


oe 


ordinary that ina morbid state of the mind, and particularly of that | 


~* faculty which constitutes the judgment, there should be an aberra- 


_ tion in some directions or upon some subjects which does not exist — 
“upon otherse « ) FM aa it : SORIW CT Nis See 
Concerning the remote or even the proximite cause of the dis- 

> ease, we have yet muchtolearn. From the view we have tak 

in the proem of the close connection between the mind and the | 
 prain, it seems reasonable to conceive that the remote cause is” 
ordinarily dependent upon some misconstruction or misaffection of: 
the cerebral organs: and hence every part of them has been scruti- | 
nized for proofs of so plausible an hypothesis, but hitherto to no? 


purpose whatever. The form of the cranium, its thickness and / 


other qualities; the meninges, the substance of the brain, the” 
ae ventricles, the pineal gland, the commissures, the cerebellum, have 
-. “all been analyzed in turn, by the most dextrous and prying anatomist 
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i funded ite apes ahah bodies oh: ine sides of the Aiea 
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ia ina dis based state. Dr. Gredine witha: like Ean of tae 
~ tigation, has arrived ; at a like diversity fi On 
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te Medical | Commentaries, found i it shorter rie tepal with a thick- : ae 


ball such lngebid: appearances have been traced under other diseases eae 
as well as under. insanity. : i a 
A. Pinel is firmly decided upon ‘this point Hee Mee avery 
extensive course of investigations he asserts, with respect to the _ 
ai it hat there are no facts yet. clearly established which prove ne 

‘ of the mind en in the case of idiotism) to be, in 
influenced a P bed ; ®, figure, c or density : while with 
respect 1} : m. “Ican affirm,” says he, 
H that. ie never met wie an. or er appearances within the 
y of the ‘scull, than are observable on. opening the bodies of 


artsy have died of # apoplexy, eek nervous. ee and 
is 3 SAT tet : 


Genece fla exCeDt in so ein ddepablé a rnisformig 
e scull or its contents, as to induce idiotism from an early 
ab oneal of life, as in the case of. cretinism, nothing decisive can be. 
_ obtained in reference to insanity from any. wanenons of Appearance 
4 that have hit herto been detected. | i ; 

The dissections of Greding extended to. not fewer than two. 
“hundred and Aifigen maniacal en the. whole of whom how i 


tAlents ‘781. 
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rere and ‘Att next. to these, p me its 
thirty; then those’ from. sixty to ‘seventy 5 and lastly, 
- fifteen to twenty; : below which we have no account of 
sion whatever. Hence different stadia of life seem to ex 
control, and the period most exposed to the disease 
the influence’ of the passions may be conceivec 
strongest : and most Operative =“ Among t 
Bicétre,”” says M Pinel, “during the third: year 
whose cases T acne examined, Bt Po aa that th 


raduced to “hiss ‘state’ q icc: ay doris ee 
obstacles. to. matrimonial unions which they hada sea 

form ; thirty by pt litical events connected with’ t 

and twenty-five by religious” fanaticism.” 

affected who belonged to professions i in which th in 
unceasingly: or ardently engaged, and not controlled in ts 


ment man the exercise of the tamer functions of the 
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sician, Pen or t eeombirl ian. : 3 
~ But there are other organs ‘that gids eee very 
‘of diseased action in insanity as well ; as the brain 
spigastrium and the adjoining regions: and hence | othe ph 
‘gists have. sought for a remote or even a proxim: 
: ‘malady i in these, rather than in the encephalon. “ This 
* among several, though not the. majority, of the Gree p 
“e we have seen ey: and i it is to this ae 


qu comp 
its: being eeoiected’ with a | 
we shall presently, have occas 
Nek ee ocer pe of the 1 


ae Bade ‘mote, fo pursic tat 
| abdominal viscera 5 on which 

oun a like csynpathy is nen no mea 2 uncommon | in various other 
7 or ression of the ‘brain 


in every instance, to at in aaeanee'e a s Wh rdehton® “ ariioe ie; 
from ‘a diseased tate of the brain or nerves, ‘or both :°’* but that i In” 
lany instances. this diseased state. is a primary: affection, and: in ! 
others a. secondary, dependent. upon a morbid condition of the epi-. 


gastric or some other abdominal organ : for, in 


| whatever this mor-_ 
bid condition may consist, and whatever symptoms it may evince, ite 
is not till the sensorium has by degrees associated in the chain of © 
‘unh althy action that the signs of insanity are unequivocal. - And, 
n liké manner, dyspeptic and other abdominal. ‘symptoms are not 
junfrequently brought on by a previous diseased state of the mind: 
and it is hence peculiarly difficult, and perhaps in some cases altos 
rether impossible, to determine, where we are not acquainted with 
1e ae symptoms, whether melancholy or hy pochondrias, | aS 
iginated in the state a the abdominal viscera or of the cranium; 


secondary affection. ce i ee 
" “When, however, we are ‘made 3 eieileae willl i the’ ay of the 
: incipient symptoms, we have a tolerable clue to guide us; and, fo 
~~ the Te part may safely decide that the region primarily ‘affectel 
ch first evinces morbid symptoms: And hence, while we 
e: ttle scruple in assigning the origin of most cases of | 
, : Eiyputonlts n toa morbid condition of one or more of the diges- 
ve tive organs, we need have as. little i in assigning the greater number 
aot cases a 08 Mab anh toa otek eencehpe ea oe bra or ‘the 
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‘Yet as tbe neater oF ‘the feuldes of the iO must vee pon 
healthy energy, ¢ ‘of the. vessels, too scanty. a secretion ca 
“fluid must be as_ effectual a cause of mental derangemen 
copious a flow: and hence torpor of the vessels of th 
_pfove.as certain a cause of a wandering mind as -entony, 

» sequently, typhus fever may become.a source of deli 
as ee Anda as the various secretions can 
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a And hence s some 


0, instead oe eaiee for ee able to etnies 
of snuff, sneezed and was, convulsed. on smelling 
’ he mildest aromatics.}. ah : eee 
melancholy reflection. that mone is” Lok tHe re ult 3 
an heredit predisposition, This, indeed, has been denied by a 
ew writers ; but their opinion has unhappily. been lost in the con- 
irrent Rake ot those who have thought differently, and the irresis- 
ible evidence of. daily facts. M ‘ious as the subject is, we have 
‘perpetual proofs that a peculiarity. of mental characters is. just as 
“propagable: asa peculiarity of. corporeal ; and hence. wit, madness, 
i tism are as. distinctly an heir-loom of some families 
5 phula, consumption and cancer of others, In most of the lat- 
ter we have already observed that ‘something of a constitutional 
“make or hhysiognomy is often discernible ; and the same is con- 
“tended for by. Many authorities in the disease before us. Yet, if we 
~ examine the marks accurately, we shall find that they merge, for the 
most part, into the common symptoms of asanguineous, ora melan- 
cholic temperament: either of which constitutions exercise such a 
_control over the disease as to. give it a peculiar modification what-. 
Bevel be the aE of the exeiung cause ; which i is In truth of little 
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) 9, ihe proportion of cate Serimen! as aa at 
into ‘Tunatic | houses aes the latter. period, is to that | 
‘nearly. as. 129. to 100.2" or he facts also,” Says. he 
themselves to the ‘observation of the ee wh atever 
he may take through this country, it 
which we receive from ‘the ubject, supply: us, as sI am le it 
ith sufficient. proof that the increase must actually | ha yee 
y onsiderabley yen we cannot ascertain what has be ‘nits. ‘exnee 
proportion.’* eee sty yi 
The: first. part #7 this opinion, | or rat Shien separdt ies it 
ee disease. PECULIARLY PREVALEN® in England, does not seem tor s 


on any established basis: for, calculating with Dr. Powell, that the 


‘number. of lunatic paupers and those received i into publi 

which, under the act of parliament are not cognizable b } t 

i - missioners, together sith those neglected to be returnec mpa 
with, the returns: entered into oe commissioner's Ss 30 ape r th 
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to ie Beat the latter: a a few ie di ice will 
hardly ju the assertion, that “ insanity is ¢ nseably upon the — 
increase.”’ And if we take into view the inten , ith: 

“which this subject | has for. the last twenty years — e 
“by. the public, the operation. ‘of those feelings’ of humanity 
+f ve: ee the eS Mian of BS) Gad the. mise 


heey ‘contemp ated 
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is still that tia direct dedu ti 
the parochial and district establishments ; are not only not in; 
“ance with Di Powell’s, but such as seem to show that a retro 
“sion, instead of an advance, has actually taken place. Dr, Burrows 
has industriously collected Many of these, and, ‘as’ ‘far. as they” 59, 
_ they lead to such an inference almost without exception. +. Yet itis 


4: Hf euapti that even this inference | does not sues us” ian Ceili fact 
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~ impatient of dwelling upon any subject. An acuteness of wit be- 
longs to most of the varieties, but not to all.’* And -hence Dio- — 

_ clesin opposing Galen for holding after Hippocrates, that gloom = . 

_ and terror are pathognomic signs of melancholy, observes, Upott 53 
_ Serious consideration I find some patients that have nothing ofthese 

qualities ; and others that exhibit every diversity of feeling: for. 

Some are sad without being fearful; and others fearful without be- 


“ing sad; some neither, and some both.’ | UR cee rats Bae 
, Besides these modifications there is another of avery peculiar 
kind noticed by Dr. Spurzheim, in order to show that the faculties) 
_ ofthe mind are double, and that each hemisphere of the brain con= 
_ tains'a distinct set. As Ihave never met With an instance of this 
variety I must describe it in hisown words,  Tiedman,” says He, +. 
_ “relates the example of one Moser, who was insane on one SIGG scan 
and who observed his insanity with the other. Gall attended a mie 
ister who having a similar disease for three years, heard constantly 
on his left side reproaches and injuries, and turned his head to that. 
side in. order to look at the persons. With his Tight side he com- _ 
monly judged of the madness of his left side ; but sometimes inafit 

of 


of fever he could not rectify his peculiar state. Long after being ~~ 
ured, if he happened to be angry, or ifhe had drank more than he * 
‘was accustomed to do, he observed, in his left side, a tendency to 
uis former alienation.”’+: . 


It may appear strange to those who have not studied the subject, 


_ with much attention that persons who are possessed of adiseased or 
even a defective judgment should at any time be of quick and lively _ 
apprehension, and thus be witty without being wise. But the fa- | 
_ culty of wit is dependent not so much on the judgment as on tha | 
imagination and particularly on the memory, on the possession of a 
| large stock of ideas stored up for ready use, and brought forth with — 
 Yapidity. “ And hence,” says Mr. Locke, “ some reason may per- _ 
hhaps be given of that common observation that men who have 2 
great deal of wit and prompt memories’ have not always the clearest. 
judgment or deepest reason. For wit lying most in the assemblage 
_ of ideas, and putting ‘those together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, thereby t 
make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy, jude 
ment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other side, in separating 
_ carefully, one from the other, ideas wherein can be found the lease 
‘ difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude, and by afer ay: 
nity to take one thing for another.”{ And hence, we may Casihy iis 
account for that gaiety and those ebullitions of a vivid fancy Which... 54 
$0 often assume the character of wit in.persons whose minds are 
deranged, and especially in the sober faculty of the judgment. hat 
_ Mirth and wit, however, though sometimes found in the present 
ats oh Cee oT eee : . 
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pecies ata insanity, are iby. no ‘means its ¢ common characters | 
the contrary, as we have already observed, a love of ; St itude, oon 
_ and taciturnity, and an indulgence in the: distressing emotions of the 
~ woind. And hence, whenever hypochondrism merges into actual’. 
insanity, it almost always ‘takes this form; as melancholy, from a” 
sort of natural connexion between the two often assumes many of 
- the symptoms that essentially appertain | to the hypochondriac dis- 4 
ease ; the morbid state of the brain influencing the abdominal organs ~ 
eo aN the latter case, as the morbid state of the abdominal Ofgans. in- a 
fluences the brain in the former; a's 
© «The disease shows itself sometimes niddonia! bat more pee chal A 

at by: slow and imperceptible degrees. Among the earliest symptoms © 


af Sy 


: af may be mentioned head-aches, frequent attacks of, giddiness, sudden : 
confusion of ideas, a great disposition to anger, violent. agitations ~ 
when irritated, and an uncommon sensibility. of nerves, whereby the 
- patient is apt to be carried to as great excesses from ‘causes of joy — 
-as from those of grief. There is a desire of doing well, but the ve 
‘ will is wayward and unsteady, and produces an inability of firmly — 
pursuing any laudable exertion oreven purpose, onaccountofsome 
‘painful internal sensation, or the perversement of the judgment. le 
astray by false or erroneous ideas which command a firm conviction 
in the mind.* And if the disease occur in a person possessing that 
temperament which has been conceived to predispose to it, and wa 
_ by the Greeks denominated melancholic, the external signs become 
i ‘peculiarly marked and prominent, “the patient,” says rare 
le in his book, on Date set 66 is oma vothe ane, ls / eyed 


st er alienation is at Heheth: decided. ee ay widget pre the te Bhat sia 
ahs eyes, the hurry of his. step wheneyer he walks, his. extraordinary 
Fi gestures; and the frequent. incongruity, of his observations and re- “i 
marks. The first stage of the disease is thus admirably expressed y 
by Hamlet: “I have ‘of late, but wherefore I know not; lost all my 
mirth, foregone. ‘all custom of exercise; and, indeed, it goes. sO 
heavily” with my ‘disposition, that this. goodly frame, the earth 

ve hy seems to me a sterile promontory ; ; this most excellent canopy; the 
bids. air, look you, this. brave o' ’erhanging firmament, this: majestical roof. a 
_ fretted with golden fire, why it appears no other ee to me tha 
a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours.” : 
But while the external world is thus in general falsely recopbicedl 

_ by the perception. or falsely discriminated by the judgment, the — 
_ mind i is so completely possessed by some particular trains of i imagi- 
_nary ideas that the attention is perpetually turned to them, and the 
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Sauvages, under the variety of melancholia attonita, gives an ex- 
reme case of the present modification, though not from personal _ 


constitution has formed a predisposition, and have sometimes pro- wy 
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ope hare the - conscience’ is enced: by a review ar a tong catalogue 0 of a 
or are delinquencies, : and a dread of eternal reprobation, é Ros 
"The same causes operate in the production of ROVING OF RESTLESS» a 
echieay MELANCHOLY, forming the second variety, and exhibiting. a modifi- a. 
- . cation which often depends obviously upona difference of eres im 
sy, though the cause is not always to be explained, and under the 
_ operation of which the patient has a constant desire to change. his — 
oe pursuit or his residence. And hence, while Albert Durer is. entitled. 
_ to the approbation he has so long received for his admirable. picture 
of melancholy under the guise of a pensive female leaning on her 
- arm with fixed looks and neglected dress, Shakspeare has equally 
; copied from nature in his description of the beautiful and interest | 
’: ang Ophelia, who, instead of shutting herself up from the world, 
. rand seeking silence and solitude, is represented as peculiarly busy © 
_ and talkative, and unwittingly divulging the fond secret of her ri @ 
_ traction to every one she meets, as well in verse as in prose. Sad-— 
mess is the prevailing colour of the mind; but it is often as ae 
_. expresses it, “a most humorous sadness,” blended with sallies. of 
--pleasantry and wit, that it is impossible to listen to ‘ninton tes 
" motwithstanding the gravity of the occasion. “ Humorous they are,” . 
says Burton, (and unhappily for himself no one knew how to de- . J 
scribe the disease better) « beyond all measure ; sometimes profuse- _ a 
ody laughing, extraordinarily mer ry, and then’ again weeping. without 
_ @cause; groaning, sighing, pensive and almost distracted: “Multa — | 
+e absurda fingunt et 4 ratione aliena ;* they feign many absur lities, . a 
te void of all reason; one supposeth himself to be a dog, cock, bear, 
horse, glass, butter. He is a giant, a dwarf, as strong as. an hundred 
. men,a lord, duke, prince. Many of them are immovable and fixed x 
-. 3n their conceits ; others vary upon every object heard or seen. If 
ys they: see a stage-play, they run upon that a week after ; if ‘they hear 
_ ‘3nusic or see dancing, they have nought but bag pipes in th | 
_. if they see a combat they are all for arms; if abused, the 
troubles them long after. - - Restless i in their shang hie, and actions, | 
/ continually meditating, : eT | 
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yi Feat t Sy hed: 
-yelut zgri somnia, vane sh IS 

_ Finguntur species : tig cli AG ee te 
‘more like dreamers than men awiaie. they feign ; a company te entire él 
fantastical. conceits ; Fy, they have most frivolous thoughts impossible | a 
- to be effected, and sometimes think verily that they hear and see. pre- a 
-.- sent before their: ‘eyes such phantasms or goblins they fear, suspect 
- . or conceive : they | still talk with and follow them. “They wake,’? @ 
says ‘Avicenna, as others dream. Though they do tall ith you, | 
_..) and seem to be very intent and. busy, they are only thinking of a_ a 
toy ; and still that toy runs in their mind whateverit be; that fear, 
that suspicion, that abuse, that jealousy, that agony, ‘Ghat vexation, | 
Bute ‘that CEOSB) that castle in the air, that crotchet, that ‘whimsie, that 
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| fiction, that pleasant waking dream. If it be offensive, especially, be Se 


they cannot forget it; they’may not rest or sleep for it; but still 
tormenting themselves Sisyphi saxum yolvunt sibi suis.” 
_~ How melancholy a reflection that the writer of this spirited de-— 


_ scription should have drawn many of its features from himself SATO ea a 


that the work from which it is copied, engaged in for the purpose — 

_ of diverting his thoughts, and replete with genius, learning, andthe 
finest humour, should only have exasperated the disease andurged 

_ the pitiable patient, as there is too much reason to fear, to an un-<— ’ 
timely end. ‘ He composed his book,” says Mr. Granger, “ with =” 

_a view of relieving his own melancholy, but increased it to sucha 
degree that nothing could make-him laugh but going tothe bridge- 
foot, and hearing the ribaldry of the bargemen, which rarely failed 


_ to throw him intoa violent fit of laughter. Beforehe was overcome 


witb this horrid disorder, he, in the interval of his vapours, was es- 
teemed one of the most facetious companions in the university.” 
. The THirD VARIETY, in which the alienation assumes a morose’ 


or mischievous character, is perhaps the most common form under. ea) 


_ which the disease makes its appearance. Sometimeés the patient is 
extremely passionate, and will quarrel furiously with every one alike 
in whatever tone or manner he is addressed, and expresses himself 
with great violence of language, occasionally with gross unqualified 
abuse, but occasionally also in a style of repartee that was never 
evinced in a sane state. More generally, however, he selects his 
_ objects of resentment: which are, forthe most part, unaccountably =~ 
_ taken from his nearest relations and kindest friends Against these 
he harbours the blackest suspicion and jealousy, believing that they 
are haunting him to take away his money or his life,or to puthim 
_to torture. He loads them with every term of the deadliest hatred, 
or scowls at them with contempt, and denounces them as fools and 
idiots. Under the distressing influence of this horrid form of the 
_ disease, the mother abominates her infant family, and the wife her 
_ husband: the most chaste become lascivious: and lips which have 
hitherto uttered nothing but the precepts and the language of piety 
_ become grossly profane, and are the vehicles of oaths and impu-- 
dence. The unhappy individuals are at the same time not only 
_ sensible of what they say or do, but occasionally sensible of its being 


_ -wreng, will express their sorrow for it immediately afterwards,and) 


» say they will not do so again. But the waywardness of the will, - 

_ and its want of control by the judgment, urges them forward in 

spite of their desire, and they relapse into the same state almost as | : 

- soon as they have expressed their regret. Mr. Locke has, with 
great ability pointed out the proper distinction between these two 

_ faculties of the pestre and the wivz, and has exemplified it bythe 

 chastisement with which an indulgent father frequently finds him- 

_ self called upon to visit an offending child, and which he wills to 

_ perform though his desire isin the utmost degree reluctant. The ee 
disease before us is pregnant with examples of the same kind, and 00°); 


4 
OR 


; We ee xreeey Buerte that the eee furn | 
eof the malady ae in Carle far less. upon the. im ) 


oF this it may be obec that Nt he kaw the 2 tae al 
‘ments of the description just laid down from the case of a 
about sixty years of age, Tespecting whom I was lately consulted, 
' and whose exciting cause has been, manifestly, suppressed eree 
for. the death of an only son, and separation from a daughter who 
vas the remaining solace of her advancing years, in consequence of 4 
her having married a gentleman whose station is in a remote part 
of the globe. Possessed by nature of.a high and commanding 
‘spirit, and of a- peculiar degree of. energy and activity, she ef. 
_ fectually succeeded, by a violent internal struggle, in _subduing 
the pangs that at first suffocated her; and has for several years 
he 8 ie talked of her daughter and her. daughter’ S. ‘children, for the latter 

has since become a mother, without emotion. But with the loss. Of». 
Mead. feeling for her daughter, she has lost, at the same time, all fine 
erecting upon other subjects; and her judgment has sunk amidst 
athe general » wreck. The love of her nearest relations has turned. 
- to contempt or hatred: the ardour and animation. of her mind, which 
-restrain her from taciturnity and retirement, have rendered her for: 
“ward and invective; rational expostulation has. yielded to sudden’ 
and unmeaning fits ‘of violence and blows, and the voice of piety. to 
-,exclamations that would formerly have shocked her beyond endur- 
“ance. She too is often sensible of her deing wrong, and i in letters, 
of great sobriety and excellence, often complains oF her own con 
duct, and the burden she is ‘yan bis to her Mids vie the intervals. 


“ness shel is sure to relapse. Per many sHstiees thee ak as 
.in her own house to the control of a professional female attendant 
Tae with great dexterity, at length succeeded in ‘obtaining | a due. 
- degree of authority over her without personal restraint; and under — 
~ the regimen of perfect | quiet, and seclusion from. the world, she. 
seemed to be in a fair way of recovery ; but the mischievous. fond 
‘ness of her nearest relations has since removed this faithful ‘watch- 
ee weman, and her senses have | again been bartered for her liberty. 
bo >The symptoms. most afflictive to the relations of the “patient in. 

14 his variety of insanity is the tendency to behold them. with indif-, 
ference or even violent aversion, and to utter exclamations and em: 
- ploy language of the most offensive kind to a serious anda delicate. 
ear; and it is the symptom apparently most unaccountable. to those’ . 
a Ewho have not studied the disease with much attention. | ak have al-/4 
} : Ka ready: remarked. that in insanity the corporeal sensibility i is greatly ~ 
teal i _ diminished, but it is not more so than the moral sensibility ; and as 
- the moral sensibility disappears, all moral restraint disappears alsos © 
and for the had Teason pe oe insane ‘man has pitile’ feline. of 
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‘ told or hunger, he Hie fio: little feeling of decency or veligion: NeW 
_ the present variety the’ worst passions are in a state of excitement, 
, and the language most freely employed is the language of the pas- — - 
sion that predominates, and there being no longer any moral res). cm 
straint, it is employed in its utmost vehemence and | coarseness. And 
; “as the fond affections have given way to the irascible, it should seem 
_to follow. of course that the ECO love or friendship fone nerly: 2 > 
“the greater the hatred at present. le eee 
There is one consolation, however, though a cal one, that we a 
"may reap from this distressing contemplation, and to which the 
- friends of the sufferer should not be indifferent. It is, that, with — 
this blunted sensibility of mind, the patient has no pain froma con-_ 
sciousness of his degraded condition. And it is singular to observe, _ % 
what may also contribute to alleviate the distress of the sympathis-_ a 
Fine heart, how completely his unconsciousness prevails even alter 
_ a patient’s restoration to health, so that few look back upon what 
they have undergone with the horror that would be expected ; 7 
“while many, even in the apprehension ofa relapse, contemplate it, — 
and turn their eye to the abode of” ee where they were lately : 
_ inmates without dread. | 
The rourtu VARIETY. or SELF- -COMPLACENT melancholy is per- 
) haps less frequent than any of the rest; but it occurs dccastanelii\" 
‘and is often. accompanied with a. high. -coloured and ruddy com- . 
slexion, and other marks of a sanguineous habit ; “Such persons,” 
says Butler, ‘are much inclined to laughter, are witty. and merry, 
conceited in discourse, pleasant, if they be not far gone, and much 
given: to music, dancing, and to be in women’s. company. Aristo- & 
tle gives the case of an inhabitant of Abydos, who, labouring under. — 
this variety of the disease, would sit for a whole day as if he had _ 
| _ been upon a Stage, listening to visionary actors ; 3 sometimes acting: 
himself, and occasionally clapping his hands and laughing as over- 
Rives with the performance.* Such persons have not unfrequently 
thought themselves. called upon to undertake some desperate adven- _ 
-< ture, and are exquisitely elated with the new and Joy character ae. 
_ they” are about to embrace. - art ea Mer Mee ie 
These stimulant feelings are not t unfrequently connected with ere, ae 
roneous ideas of religion, and excite in the mind of the patient a 
: belief that he is supernaturally endowed with a power cf working 
d “miracles, | or undergoing the severest mortifications without i Inj Ub ye 
. The German Psychological Magazine is full of examples of thie ee oa ae 
kind; and among others relates the case ofa gens d’arme of Berlin, | tea 
. "whose. name was Gragert, of a harmless and quiet disposition, bur 
rather of a ‘superstitious: turn of mind. ' From poverty, family Bus aat ho 
DP ioraines, and severe military. discipline, he brought ona series of 
Bielec plesis nights, and a mental disquietude that,. according: to his ~ 
_ own report, nothing could dissipate but a perusal of pious books, In- 
" tes the Bible he was struck with the book: of Daniel, and so... 
“much pices with it that it became his favourite Lanes and from | 
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that it would bear cheiien! ‘He was Saretaatd Fat che a. S ser= 
vice and sent to the workhouse, where he conducted himself ‘calmly 
aeily. and. industriously for two years, never doing any thing that 
ae insanity. At which time Dr. Pike examined him, that he : 
might be discharged and ‘sent to his family. He answered every 
» question correctly, except when the subject concerned miracles: in 
"regard to which he retained his old notions; adding however, at the - 
_ same time, that, if he found upon trial after he was at home. that. 
the event did not correspond with his expectation, he would readily 
Teclinghes the thought and believe he had been mistaken; and con- 
_fessed that he had. already removed one error in his mind. in this © 
way; for there was an old woman whom he had at-one time ‘con- | 
» sidered as a witch, but whom he afterwards discovered Mp Oh. trial 
to be no such thing. - Mi 
Upon the medical treatment of hiceaeer of this ‘ind we shall not 
have. to say much; butas the plan chiefly advisable for the present: 
«species is equally ‘advisable for the ensuing, it will. be most expe- 
~ dient to reserve the discussion « of it ull the latter has Neen oe scribed 
in its order. Rone 3 
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ECPHRONIA MANIA. Ae cae 


abort 
Nate % 
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2 GENERAL ; GREAT, ie 
THE CORPOREAL POWER 


Cosas species appears D aitdee almost infinite. varie of character 
of which, however, it may be sufficient to mark the following, t mo~ 
 dified fie the most part by, the predisposing: causes that we have 

-alre eady noticed, as modify; ing the preceding species : ROS Re 


a Ferox. Peas) MoUs and violent magica 
Pp Exultans. =. ~~‘ Gay and elevated madness. eae 
“ -yDespondens. Ne _ Gloomy, despondent madness. ctetion 
f 3 Demens. Bc tau » Chaotic madness. i yay ie ioe 


ae he exciting causes, ike the predisposing, are . chiefly those ale, 
ready. paumerated. Cady melancholy begin! as sudden, and Vier 


: of exercise or ead isan in upon the tisues of sleehs un- ue . 
kindly child-bed; a suppression of various periodical evacuations ; rah 
and sometimes.even a virtuous restraint of sexual orgasm in a vigo- : 
-rous constitution, without taking Bee or other : means to re- 
duce the irritative entony. | | 
Of these one of the ‘most frequent causes is that ae ona: beds and 
recovery from child- bed, though it is not always easy to develop 
the immediate mode by which this change in the constitution acts 
asa upon the brain: for it has occurred not only where there has been 
Some organic affection from puerperal fever, a sudden cessation of 
athe, lochia, or a sudden relinquishment of nursing, but where the re- 
covery has been unattended with a single | unfavourable symptom, — 
and the mother has already persevered in the office of a nurse. _ 
’ It shows us, howev er, very sufficiently, how. strong is the’ chain of | 
- sympathy. between the brain and many remote organs of the body, 
end especially those subservient to the function of generation. ss. 
eA B Esquirol, not long ago, communicated a paper to the Société a 
de Médicineé upon this important subject, enriched with the results _ 
of the Hospital de Salpétriére, for the years 1811, 12, 13, and 14. _ 
: During. these four years, eleven hundredand nineteen women were | 
admitted labouring under mental derangement: of whom ninety. - 
two (nearly the eleventh part of the whole) had become deranged 
alter delivery, during or immediately subsequent to. sriod | 
suckling. In the higher ranks of society the proportion of pue 
val maniacs he calculates to be not less than a seventh of the whole. 
_ Of the above 92 cases, 16 occurred from the first to the fourth day 
after delivery : 21 from the fifth to the fifteenth: 17 from the six- 
teenth to the sixtieth day ; ; 19 from the sixtieth to the twelfth 
‘month of suckling; and in 19° cas Siti proceed a eae or 
orced weaning. He ee. . 
en 6) % the above 92 cases 8 were i liotic, 3 5 - melancholic, an” 49 mas 
~niacal. The respective ages were as follows: 22 from 20 to 25 
years; 41 from 25 to 30 years; and12above 30. Fifty-six out of 
_ the ninety-two were entirely cured, and thirty- eight of these within. 
the first six months. Fright was the most. frequent cause.* 
[have said that a virtuously restrained orgasm ina full habit, and 
~ where no steps have been taken to reduce the entonic vigour, has 
occasionally induced mania. Tt ere. is a curious instance of the ell 
_ powerful effect of such: a state mn lated by Kemnesius, in his History _ 
of the Council of : rent, which though it did not'terminate in mad- 
tal. In the year 1419, Rossa, nephew to thes 
ae of erg and Archbishop elect, of Lisbon, was s taken seri- ek 


ee 
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hess, proved quite as: 


42% * Quarterly Journal of Foreign ‘Medidine, No. I. p. 9 
* it | Bee 


sometimes a sae | yf } 
man of exemplary charact er, ana one. ae fies mo 
. » Preachers | I have the pleasure of. being acquainted with : 
_ years ago” very. unexpectedly attacked with a. paroxysm 
- the cause of which it seemed impossible to unfold. . He? recovered 
in about six months, | and returned to a regular : anc pu nctilior 
charge of clerical duty. He is aman of Riese tastes a 
gination, | exalted and highly cultivated mind. 


jaa) in Bo than a ee his i iobeee he marries | 


: | ory to. Pit that Potine: contd i more > pe or. praise. 
" worthy than the cee he had agen ees and abe had excited so 


said, thouetn he had never punavalcated: it to any. one, t hat 
cause of a unfortunate gh ne was a oo pe excitl 


a severe restraint upon his Eollngs.' On ete “fall 
health, he found the same morbid propensity beg 
fl. felt, gall he, it would again drive me mad if, I did 
and my. principles. forbade me to think for a momen ite 
immoraily. Yo what respectable family. could I now offer 
having so ‘lately been discharged from private confineme! nt | 
servant who lived with me was avery excellent yot 
cher. disposition | was amiable, her mind well capab € 0 
and her form and manners by no means unpleasing: an 
mature deliberation, I determined upon marrying h 
_ would venture upon so perilous a risk. He marrie 
has | ever since, for “apwards. of twenty. years, ‘enjoyed ¢ an 
- uninterrupted: share of health, and has been more than ordinat 
» happy 3 ain his farnily. Other. examples ofa like’ kind are tobe for 
“in Paullini,t ‘Martini,g and Vogel ;§ but it is ‘unnecessary t 
them. And hence castration has been olten advised, and s 
F ee and occasionally with success. i) a4 
_,. It is froma like sympathy of action Wee een the ShaN and oth 
sl parts of the body, that we meet with instances of the one ort 
. otlice peat of disease Pele us, produgedccesiciil ay) pe 


Bee A * Kennie Concil, ‘Trident Part in, ‘De Ca 
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: cee aa little, rise ae seas go out a nui 


) Feturn again aaa cedar set oes ae ee to. aera and | 


fs 


| ie any i to ik eG imagines thigaet to exist 
> ae Het eas apes to eee gee ee what «the Y a to” 


sim 


a ar as 


Sei picture is rari aa a oak. of life abeyhine 4 one that. 
PBs, oo buti its ak dae features of ebullient Pane and hurry 


Such ¢ a ersons says Sir 7 “Caio in allusion to the nr 
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d of the interval varies greatly in differ- _ 
the more violent the fit 
| times it ceases — 


revelations, and fan 


"The phantoms are all 


the deluded sufferer z 


sin the streets 


-- # De Hist.Med. Mirab. Lib, I. Cap. 
‘{ Aut. of Melancholy, Part 1, Sect.3,0 


Yet even here the: train hn Coyehis or. fierce Ahinw occupies the. 
mind of the maniac in many instances throw no light. whatever on. 
. the nature or origin: of the. complaint 5 and we can stilt a Geal: 
oes of them than i in various. cases of melancholy. 
~ This is particularly observable i inthe TurrpD VARIETY OF ods | 
| ent madness; for though this modification of the disease may occa- 
+ sionally be produced by suspicion, terror, or a ruilty conscience, it. 
is far more frequently the result of a melancholic idiosyncrasy, ora 
_ debilitated state of the constitution at the time of the attack, in cons. 
sequence of which the sensorial. fluid is secreted perhaps even less 
freely instead of more so than in a condition of health: so that 
_ the patient sinks by degrees into a state. of insensibility ; ; unless he 
‘ should be roused with false courage. and. find means to put an end _ 
to his existence before this period arrives. 
In dementia or cuaotic mapyeEss this state of sepaseiil exhaus-_ | 
Stick and consequent insensibility i is still more obvious, though there 
38, perhaps, less constitutional tendency to the depressing passions. — 
The judgment is here more diseased and weakened than in any - 
“other form, and none of thé kindred faculties assuming a paramount 
. power, there is a general anarchy. and confusion in the ideas: that 
“flit over the. sensory without connexion or association of any kind, 
ae And hence Pinel has admirably characterized it, as consisting ina 
“rapid succession or uninterrupted alternation of insulated ideas — 
and evanescent and unconnected emotions; continually repeated _ 
acts of extravagance; complete forgetfulness of every previous 
state; diminished sensibility to external i impressions 3 abolition of 
the faculty of judgment; perpetual activity without object: or de- oe 4 
sign, or any internal sense of its taking place.”’* ses 
_ . These maniacs are often ungovernable except by means a3 coer- 
uh ~cion, ‘but they are more. easily restrained than those who are in a 
state of phrenzy.— They. are intractable, and neither listen to in- _ 
‘ Deresty or to menaces. Fear or. corporal punishment, however, © 
“makes them obey. T hey willingly avoid the light, burying them. y 
selves under the bed- clothes, or under the straw of their icelisi x 
_ They are totally regardless of decency . or cleanliness, and from. 
: some strange motive are often found smearing themselves over with 
~ their excrement. For the most part ‘they. heue little appetite, anc 
refuse the food offered them; yet a sense of hunger seems some 
times to return with great keenness when they will greedily’ de 
~ your their feces, Of the nature of the ideas that take place in the» 
sensory, and are expressed by an unintelligible muttering, we know — 
aie further than that, from the screams and howlings with 
_ which their jargon is accompanied, there can be no doubt that they 
are often excited by painful sensations of body or mind. , 
ie It is happy for those who suffe nder this as well as under dhe: Ri 
| i ra form, that they rarely | Sr along conflict ; the exhaus- Lp 
tion. of sensorial curr by. repeated paroxysms soon leading toa 


*, we  PAlienation Mentale, Chap. i, il 


“nent, sel often, work ae own cure. Bei its own 7 aROE 
Saree) ‘softeh into a soberer. State from: mere met 

: » Whilei in the milder and more pleasurable | modification 0 SSE: 

ie arene in which the secretion.of sensorial power is upon 1 
--whole perhaps less than in a condition of. sanity (since, though the | 
stimulus of the diseas se ney, tend to increase it a an the total | Dre 


and wearing piceriides of real, fife, Rotice it fy a ‘moderated a 
es even tenour it. could, hot SMabahaie da sige, sie is more 


ee ninety- eG year, ae has heen in a stat e of ‘quiet insan 


~ * more than. ‘half’ ‘a century. 


_For the most part those! are most Bae as well: as Nenate 
cured, whose. insanity, of whatever kind it be, has been prowaeed i 
by accidental. causes, aS intoxication, sudden transition from cold 
to heat, retention of habitual discharges, or a revulsion by a transfer 

of morbid action from other organs... And hence the on P | 
‘ facility with which a cure is effected in insanity after 
_ Whilst, on the contrary, those are least likely to ol 

nent recovery’ who’ possess an hereditary taint: the ate ~: | 
“indeed leave them fora a time, but the predisposition | ‘remaining 
“they commonly fall victims to fresh attacks after era ofa buns 
or hes or even a few months. . [ eat eee 4 

“Mania and melancholy,” says, Dr. "Greaines writing ont he 
“was physician to the workhouse at Waldheim, “have continued 
half'a year with some, and remained forty years and upwards with 
. others, among whom one Patient alee in pane islets _attaine 
A the: age of eighty- five.”* ent) Oke 

_ The chance of recovery is aneidenanige greater upon ‘ae st 
than upon any subsequent attack, and especially if the disease hav 
‘not exceeded three ae i a when the patient is first put 
hinder: medical treatment. f ip. have, ati this time, ee a tale 
-. month, the prospect : of muted is diminished by half: i 

‘ not. ADB ye a fourth ‘pat ory, recover; and if m 


‘ermise hte Schuiften ut cups &e. : oe {ee 
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_ MEDICAL ‘TREATMENT, W 
a go ke ie in almost all. 


of Gite In various Borns ond various Me heraacniss we shall very a 
nearly have exhausted the merely medical process that till of late 
‘tai jad’ recourse to. ° It is” eocegehe however, to 8 


Pcaitine the proximate 'c cause “of Ashen to ue in most cases an. 
sreased action of the vessels secreting the nervous fluid, VEReSeC, | i 
th arid cathartics anda eenéral reducent. regimen seem indicated » 
ie as an ordinary mean of relief; el is ame ly er coe for w hen, 
aie ee is: full and strong 


eat ae to aces ye even Rhee the demand be Neate let- 
iting is unequivocal; it has been carried to. a mischievous: extent, — 
and ruined its own benefit. Thus Plater made a point of repeat _ 
1g it once a week, and tells us. that he has sometimes had TG auras | 
9. it for seventy Weeks running.* a Sikhs ag 
Much: caution, however, is. necessary even in the Airet triak he ; 
Y asa sound intellect depends apparently upon a certain degree. ° 
: _ excitement in the sensorial vessels, and a certain quantity of the 
fluid secreted, derangement may take place also, as we have already 
observed, fon, diminished instead of from increased action, and 
~ diminished instead of increased secretion. And such we have rea- 
“son to believe is the course of delirium whenever i it occurs in pro- 
fuse hemorrhage, and in typhous fevers; and it is obvious that in. 
sh all such instances ; a reducent plan must necessarily tend | to augm en 
A instead of to carry off'the disease. And hence the patient’ Ss genera 
» habit and temp perament, the nature of the exciting cause, the proba . 
bility of visceral congestion, the violence or mildness of the mania- 


* 
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) Wided: they. are not readired too violent. - : “The abdanainl visce 
it has already appeared, form in many instances an importan Tae 
- the morbid chain of ‘action, and are sometimes the primary ure of 
the disease: and it~hence is of great moment that they sl | be 
“effecttiaily: cleared of viscid or acrimonious matter that may irritate 
_ or clog them up. But, beyond this, by keeping up such an increas- 
me _ed action in the abdominal region as the organs’may | be thot 
_ debility, we may diminish or change the morbid action in th 
ie remote sympathy, or entirely withdraw it by a revulsion. 
- spontaneous diarrhoea has been known in various cases to carry off 
the disease as by a charm: and the use of this class of medicines 1 
Oe the more necessary, % as the bowels of ‘maniacal patients: are apt to 
aoe _be extremely costive. Ifthe black hellebore of the ancients, which 
~ appears to have beena different plant from that of the modern dis- 
" pensatories, were ever entitled | to half the antimaniacal virtue 
ascribed to it, it was most probably upon the obvious ground of i its 
Sane a purgative attenuant and deobstruent. be 
_ Dr. Dubuisson has lately revived the use of the ‘niodery black. 
_hellebore i in various species of mental alienation, as chronic. mania, 
a ‘melancholy and ‘hypochondrism : in all which he speaks of i its 
effects, after an extensive trial, as highly successful. He has given © 
ir also in every form, as that ap powder, decoction, watery, extract 
and tincture; but. prefers the extract as least. irritating.* His 
_ opinion, ‘however, is not supported by the result of general prac- 7 
tice, and appears to be by far too. sweeping “and indiscriminate. 4 
_ Spleissius, nevertheless, affirms that in his hands, when ‘given | 
- freely, it proved sedative and produced sleep.t Ay aie a 
~ Upon no other description of medicines can we place any ieattinial 
. dependence... Emetics, narcotics, and other sedatives, and anti« 
_-spasmodics have been tried for ages in every form and in every 
proportion ; sometimes alone, and sometimes in conjunction with 
blisters and the warm or cold bath. There are instances in which 
hey have all appeared to produce : some benefit, but the far greater 
‘number in which they have failed prevents us: alos placing: an 
| reliance upon them. e 
OF ‘the narcotics: the chiek: Aye have. heen Bag recourse to” are 
ie opium, ‘aconite, belladonna, and the stramonium. Far more: mis-— 
chief than good seems to have. followed from the use of all of them, ‘4 
with: the ea cepuon, of the first, which would prebauey be found a” 
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: y but he ibs covtectly 
gus that in some cases he found. 
e of the disease, but that in 

A So eet upon this 


Wes aaa power 
as equally. to put to flight hys 
of every kind, and especiall 
al h was esey. described under the name of Ge DOnOTHA 


et Ns At was ‘also celebrated. a occupied a place i in 
ition of the pharm: Li 
noticed as n “antispasmodic even by Dr. Cullen, who 
t however, most deservedly, in his” ‘maturer courses of 
“Its only sensible qualities are those of a mean resinous: F 
not worth the trouble of extracting. | 
mphor is a sedative far better entitled to attention, said appears 
ave been tried with more extensive success than any other me- 
ine of the same tribe. It has’ been . given alone and in union 
r Ona ihe with Spy nitre and the mineral 


"e 


UIs. : ents Dr. Mead iidhett highly of it 
‘nies tells” us that he found it, given to the 
nt of half a drachm in the evening, diminish the phrenzy, 
te: sleep, and produce perspiration. — é Unfortunately, however 
here, as in the case of opium, we have so many. proofs of its utte 
ineffi cy, as to render us at present incapable of placing any de 
pendence upon it in any quantity or withany auxiliary. Dr. Cullen. : 
had a patient who began with five grains for the night’s dose, an 
advanced i it gradually to thirty without any benefit, though withou 
any increase of the pulse. At this time it was carried by accide 
to forty : grains, which produced syncope and nearly proved fat 
The patient, however, recovered from the accidental symptoms, bu 
| unhappily ho a reetion was made on 1 the constituponal disease, 


“3 | Meibare! Coll, ons Med. Haffn. IU. p. 176. 
nu Abrah, Mayer, Archiv. der Practischen Atseykande, 
. ¥ Mat. Med. Vol, od rhe 


r By ~ 
Paced con beuear aus the: Drones of the disease. “Web 
ever, thought it useful, and published several cases to t! S 
pe tgo) | an. idea that the Ce consists in an nde de patio ¥ 


. a ice ie the fen of a SeNoae : pa foe ee 
; “more ie pious a of A eal ee Ctunce: 


‘ CapneeHEe published in quarto at Halle i in \7 49, 
tion the fact as an act of justice to the author, since ite ‘sam 
+ cess has of late years been revived in our own country ‘as | . 
discovery. Daniel thought it highly beneficial ; and by its recent re- _ 
_vivers it was at one time held up as a specific: but whatever s 
- cess may in a few rare instances have attended ity: the practice . 
not been able to work itself into public favour: and a sober attel 
“tion to its effects does not seem to justify its further continuance. 
Afterall we have chiefly to depend on MORAL TREATMENT. Firm 
~ ness on the part of the attendant with conciliatory 1 manners, has don 
wonders; but a sense of authority must be maintained, though oc 
~ casional severity should be necessary for this purpose: yet it will 
__ rarely be needful to exceed the coercion of the strait waistcoat. It. 
‘is needless to add that the diet should be of the simplest kind, that 
: . every thing which can tend to produce excitement should be pro- 
. hibited, and that in public institutions, the patients should be divided d 
into. proper classes. Amusements of every kind that may engage: 
the attention and encourage exercise in the open air, without rous-. 
-’ ing the passions or producing fatigue, should be promoted by every 
-. contrivance that can be thought of. And if the turn or previou: : 
- occupation of the patient point to any particular pursuit, and espe- 
cially to. handicraft trades and those that employ the mind without 
sg exhausting it, as that of sawing, gardening, | book-binding, or watch-_ 
making, he should be enabled to pursue it according to his own de- 
sire. The desire itself is a favourable srmptony and has pften led 
to the most beneficial results. 
- Judicious conversation and cheering advice are also. Ca great, 
- importance ; and. regular daily attendance on religious services in, 
. the bosom of a ‘private family, or with a few patients of a like 
i) - standard ina be Bruton, nay, be allowed, where the disease ? 


: + Observ.. Med. Fascic. i Pp 26. See also. Act Med, Beso. Dee. 1 ‘Vo. 
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3 soberly end dispasstonately. h 
use as promoting a habit of m fal ees and quiet ; but-every 
an man will eee th mee that ait may afterwards introduce : 


ats Helene: ee i oleae 
~ attempt devotional i instrt ction ofan kind: for the subject of ren oion OG 
can only be addressed to the reason or to the passions: the former — 

of which does not exist in a state to be influenced, and the latter of 

 rbiat, if they could be influenced at all, would only add to the ex- 

-citement, and increase the disease. The clear duty of the priest 
__and the physician is in this case one and the same: itis to bring the | 

‘mind home to the world around it: to draw it downand fix itupon« 
“things. of time and sense, instead of rousing it to things invisible ~~ 
and eternal: to enable it to behold God in the materialities of Hise 

_ works instead of urging it toa contemplation of himinthe spiritual- 
| "ities of hisword. ‘To instigate a madman to an abstract andelevated 
communion with his Creator, who is incapable of holding an inter- os 
 gourse upon ordinary topics with his: fellow- -cre ature, is to cure By ee 
frozen limb by pouring boiling water Ws it, or to teach the optics | 
oF Newton ina nursery, 

In many cases the cure aeinly depends en Peukdeine the 
~ patient’ s mind as much as possible from every former scene and 
_, every: former companion, in setting before him a new world, and 
_ giving an entire change to the current of his recollections and ideas. — ee 
‘There ate particular cases, however, and perhaps particular peri- |. 
~ ods of the disease, if we could accurately hit upon them, in which 
_ the sudden admission of a well known friend or relation, and a 
»- sudden recall of the mind to its former images and habits, tend to. 

"produce a most salutary, excitement, and disperse the maniacal 
. cloud like a dream. - Dr. Gooch has — given an interesting illustras A 
“lon of this remark, in the case of a lady, twenty-eight years of age, 4 : ee 

of a good constitution but susceptible mind, who fell into a state of: 

*Guaelancholy, in the ordinary sense of the term, a few months, after a a | 

second child-birth, and at length became furious. “ She was now,” 

“says he, “ put under the care of an experienced attendant, sepa- 

rated entirely from her husband, children and friends ; placed in a 
"neat cottage surrounded by agreeable country (it was the finest 

‘season of the year) and visited regularly by her physician. For. 

several weeks she manifested no improvement; sometimes she was. 

occupied with one notion, sometimes with another; but they were 
always of the most gloomy description: at length it became her area 
belief that she was to be executed for her crimes in the most Ds 

“lic and disgraceful way ;, every noise she heard was that of the | 

a OUR erecting the scaffold; every carriage, the officers of j jus-.- 
_ tice assembling at the execution; but what affected her most oni 

was that her infam had occasioned the disgrace and death of her — sf 
i ~ children and Hosbane as that his ne haunted her. e soon as oe 


kK a 


! “Back of the cotta Sone fix ee eyes coy u 
seen oe the dusk ; ; this 


ne wold say it was. not. BiBaelE Ray his eee Y 
“was obstinate and an interview was consented to. ‘When he arri 
at the cottage he was told that she had had a tolerable nigh 
Vrathen | more tranquil, but that there was. no- abatemel : 
~ gloomy notions. ‘As soon as I entered the drawing- room 
~ she usually spent the day, (I copy his own statement whic hI 
now before me and which he wrote down at the time of the. occur- 
Bronce she ran into a corner, hid her face i ina handkerchief, then 
turned round, looked me in the face, 0 

ed at the thought that I was alive, but Raeaaety? ahem 
assuming a hideous expression of countenance, and screaming: out 
that. ie was dead and come to haunt her. This was exactly what 
“Dr, + had anticipated, and for some ‘minutes 1 thought all was 


se lost. Finding: that persuasions and argument only. ‘iretaced: and 


~ confirmed her i in her behef, I desisted, and tried to ‘draw. off her : 


x attention to other subjects; it was some time since she had either 


en me or her children; I put her arm under mine, | took” her. 
nto the garden, and bean to relate what had occurred to me and” 
then since we parted; this excited her attention, she soon became 
nterested, and I entered with the utmost minuteness and circum- 
‘stantiality into the affairs of the nursery, her home, and her friends, 
IT now felt that | was. gaining ground, and when thought. i ha 
. complete possession of her mind, I ventured to ask her in a joking 
“manner, whether I was not very communicative for a ghost; shew 
daughed; I immediately drew her from the subject, and again | 
. engaged her attention with her children and friends. The plan 
“succeeded beyond my hope; I dined, spent the evening with her, 
and left her at night perfectly herself again.” He went the next 
morning i in a state of intense anxiety to know whether his success 
had been. ‘permanent; ‘but her appearance at the window with. a 
cheerful countenance scon relieved his apprehensions. | While he 
was there Dr. —— came in; he went up Stairs without. knowing 
» the effect of the interview, and’ came. down, saying, * it looks like” 
A magic! hee With a view of confirming her Fecovery, she was ordered - 
-to the séa-side to bathe. As soon as the Gay of her departure was 
fixed, she began to droop ; again, the evening before it she was very 
ow, and. on the morning of her setting off was as. bad as eve 
This state continued for several weeks, in spite of sea air 
Sathines and ceased as ne suddenly as it ne soe hee ahr pupil tly 


riends, calculated to 
d was haunted She has 
s had another child w 
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EMPATHEMA, 


— Gingowernable Passion, 


THE JUDGMENT PERVERTED OR OVERPOWERED BY THEFORCE OF 

“SOME PREDOMINANT PASSION; THE FEATURES OF THE COUNTE- 
NANCE CHANGED FROM. THEIR COMMON CHARACTER. aes 
Tux term empatuena is derived from the Greek waénux, “passio,? 
“affectio,’ whence euralzs, “cui insunt affectus seu perturba- 
(iehes slaftect percitus vel commotus. © 9 


E 


We have already had occasion to observe that the various facul- _ 
es of the mind are just as liable to be separately diseased as those _ 
_ of the body; for as the faculty of digestion may be impaired while | 
‘that of respiration or secretion. remains in perfect health, so may 
the perception or the judgement be injured while the memory or. 
_ the Imagination continues in its former activity. It is the same — 
with the pathetic faculties. These | have stated are tothe mental 


_ sion or the sense affected. 
division of di 


ra 


| 


Host cases ae eben : tp like. ee Sauvay 
merged. the whole family into a. single 
mania to the utter confusion: of Dee 4 


quiry sa Noniee BE Mental Pane 
peel we either have prea no “_ 


oe to as. ‘constituting ee te ‘symp 

‘are for the. most part, strikingly clear in empath 

_ peculiarly acute.” This last faculty, indeed. is freque 

by the prevailing emotion or passion of the hour; as where 

‘under the influence of despair, reasons himself into the Jawfult 

‘and expediency of suicide; but the argument, though. deflected 
-—tTuns still ina tight line; or,in other words, consists of correct rea- 
_ soning built on a perception of false ideas as its premises, of whic 

we have had various examples in the philosophical s suicid 

"many. In the greater number of cases, however, the jud 

“instead of | being perverted, is merely overpowered. by: the empas 

Sioned emotion ; > there is neither false eS nor false iad 

tion. | 

‘Uhasrentaite: passion or pripatheria. neveniey ame ‘though Ripe 
- suiedly shat is. as much a mental derangement as insanity, uiselt 


Tra FUROR brevis est 


is as fear ee as is to be found in the enue Tear ing 
Roman empire; and hence the elegant and fanciful mind of th 
Greeks added the term mania to that expressive | of any passion o 
~ emotion whatever, when in a state of violence or misrule, « as doxi- 
“mania, erotomania, chrysomania,—and in this sense mania is often’ 
used in the colloquial language of our own day. For poetry 
vernacular speech mania thus employed is intelligible enough bu 
-- it is not sufficiently correct for medical or physiological purpo 
Ns under which 1 ean passion must Dec be dist gt 
for delirium, ; . 
The genus EMPATHEMA has three species; the first eh ra ds 
_ by the rousing t power of the prevailing passion ; the second by its” 
_ depressing power; the third, by symptoms different from oll 
and ek wall be SS in its order, ; ee ae ie 
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Somers INANE, | a 


NIED WITH INCREASED EX 
‘EYE QUICK AND DARIN 


ous 2 ae age he ody 
OED eC) oy Duenena? ee ed Eh a ee 


- Tue varieties are innumerable : t lef are as follows : 
eee Detitie. a ! De ea 
nee Ehilatitize.\ > elf-love. Self-conceit. 
hay superbiz. |’ | 0, HORII RLC oie ane 
_ @Gloriefamis. =. Ambition. . 
Sg) VOUIN Te Ai ae AMBER ig: 
WG Selolyple. eS Jealousy. 


ngovernable J oy. 


__All these, and indeed, all other passions whatever are as much ~ 
‘direct and indirect stimulants to the mind as provocative foods or 
‘drinks are to the body. Employed occasionally and in moderation 
oth may be of use to us, and are given to us by nature for this pur- 
pose: but when urged to excess they throw the system off itshealthy 
balance, rouse it by excitement or depress it by exhaustion, and _ 


weaken the sensorial vessels by the wear and tare they produce, 
AAs those we are now contemplating are attended with increased # 
ion they have some few symptoms in common, how widely soever — 
y may differ in others; of which the chief are an augmented 
_ temperature and an accelerated pulse. If carried to such adegree 
that the judgment loses its power, or in other words the man has. 
no longer any command over himself, they betray themselves by 
their effect on particular features and particular organs, according _ 
as the emotion is of a painful or a pleasurable character, or as the’ 
pain or the pleasure predominates in those which partake of both. 
_ There are some organs, however, that seem. to be equally affect- 
ed undera vehement excitement of whate ver may be the prevail.’ 
ing passion, as the brain, the heart, and the lungs; for head-ach 
_and apoplexy, palpitation and anhelation are alike common to sud 
den fits of extreme joy, terror, and rage. The thoracic effects are. 
indeed the most striking; and hence it is that the precordia have 
been more generally supposed in all ages and countries to be the 
‘seat of mental emotion than the encephalon; andthe state of the 
heart, as light and jumping for joy, oppressed and breaking with 
grief, or black and bilious with hatred, has been more commonly 
‘appealed to than that of the animal spirits; though the latter is the. 
Cause, and the former the mere effect. 3 ame eer” ta sige 
| r character of the hear 


| Peasy be thought, perhaps, that the vulga 
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origin or extremity. Itis possible that other changes ma 
in the sensorium from the influence of peculiar mental impressi 
and that certain classes or ramifications of nerves may be more ; 
_ © fected by particular impressions than others. And we may henc 
account not only for the sympathy of the liver with the sensoriur 
_ when urged by anger, but for that of other organs under other: 
- passioned excitements, and this not merely whether pleasurable o 


painful, but according to the peculiarity of the picasure or the pail 

which forms the source of incitation. .Thus while anger stimulates 
~ the liver, fear has a tendency to produce diarrhcea and incon 
~~ nence of urine; grief disorders the stomach, and affects the lach 
mal glands; sudden fright divests the muscles of locomotion, a 


=, 


produces palsy ; while mirth throws them into involuntary actien. 
~ and compels a man to leap, laughand sing. 45 a ees 
This, however, is to digress; for our present business is to co 
template the mental rather than the corporeal effects of the passio 
_ when urged to excess, or intemperately protracted. eek aaa 
a mint 
- DERATE FLOW OF Joy are numerous, and not difficult to account 
As this empassioned emotion, when indulged with arampant dom 
pation over the judgment, is a direct stimulus of a very powerfu 
-. kind, acting not only on the nerves but on every part of the body 
it cannot take place without producing a great sensorial exhaustion 
and consequently cannot be persevered in without remissions of lan- 
_ guor and lassitude, like the effects of intoxication from strong wine 
or spirits. The misfortune is, that when the elevating faculties om 
the mind, and especially the imagination, are once let loose by 
operation of this passion, and both run wild together, the me 


The instances of derangement produced bya sudden fit or 


excitement will sometimes continue after the strength of the bod} 
- js completely prostrated. And when the strength is sufficiently re= 
-. eruited for the external senses to convey once more to the precep- 
*. tion true and lively impressions of the objects that surround themy 
the perception which has been also morbidly affected by the vio- 
lence of empassioned paroxysms will not receive or convey th 
"a true state, and a permanent derangement is the consequence, 
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4 ge 
dan* gives the case of an artis: of : 
_ luck to find an instrument that ycisriy: eee t Moc cheedes : 
‘laura with the fit of transport into which he was her eby thrown: 

. and Plutarch, in his life of Artaxerxes, has a like story ofa soldier : 
< who, having had the high honour of wounding Cyrus in batt. 
‘came so overjoyed that he lost his wits from the moment. 
haave} and. Van Swieten$ relate case s of cae, that: have. 
ed from the same caus i : 
* Occasionally the exhaustion of Brera: power hereby prods d 
_is so sudden and total, that the whole nervous system. seems instan 

“taneously to become discharged of its contents, like a Leyden phial 

loaded with electricity when touched with a brass rod, and death 

‘takes place at the moment. There are various instances on record1 
_ which a like fate has. followed upo the injudicious production ofa 
pardon toa culprit just on the p int of his being turned off at th 
pene ss Valerius Maximus relates. two anecdotes of matrons whos 
in ike manner, died of joy on seeing their sons return safe from the — 
tile. at the lake Thrasis: the one died while embracing her son, 
the other had been misinformed and was at that moment Jamenting 
his death. The power of surprise. was added therefore in this case 
to that of joy, and she fell even. before. her arms could clasp him. S 
“Marcellus Donatus, Pechlin, and other collectors of medical curiosi- 
‘ties are full of incidents of this kind: and a case not very unlike’ i 
occurred a few years since to the present author, i in the person of 
“an intimate friend. and most exemplary clergyman. This gentle- 
- man who had consented to be nominated one of the executors in the. 
will of an elderly person of considerable. property with whom he. 
‘was acquainted, received a few years afterwards, and at atime when 
Lis. own income was but limited, the unexpected news that the 
testator was dead, and had left him sole executér, together with the 
. whole of his property, amounting 1 to three thousand pounds a ‘year 
_.in landed estates. He arrived in London i in great agitation, and on 
entering his own door dropt down in.a fit of apoplexy, from which 
“he never entirely recovered; for though he regained his mental, 

and most of his corporeal faculties, his mind was shaken and ren- — 

dered timid, and an hemiplegia had so weakened his right side that 

| ‘he ‘was ‘incapable of walking farther than a few steps. 
- Could this passion be employed as a medicine, and administered 
with a due regard to time and measure, from its powerful influence 

‘on the whole system there can be no doubt that it might be made 
5 productive of the most beneficial effects. And there is hence ne 
“reason for hesitation in admitting many of the wonderful cure 

which are reported to have been occasionally operated by its sud 
yr den incursion. . pGotineus Btyrs the case of a tertian apie thu re 
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In the SECOND AER re hive ie the. pe di minance 0 
: | ‘The ie) ee ey is still of a bie _ € kind 
but never amounting to : 
ven or 


canada or one’s she: 
so immederate a love of : 
~ make the possessor blind to every instance "oe superiority i in a 
‘person, and hence to save him in a considerable degree. from oa 
: pain’ he would: otherwise endure: for the self-conceited tan 1 53) 


malady! «A wise man,” “Says Mr. ‘Mason’ in te: trea 
3 knowledge, | “has his foible as well as a fool; but the diffe 
_ tween them is, that the foibles of the one are known to hi 
concealed from the world: the foibles of the other are known 
orld and concealed from himself. The wise man sees those 
ties in himself which others cannot; but the fool is blind to t 
blemishes in his character which are conspicuous. to every one 
else.”’{ It was under the influence of this disease that Menecrates 
as we learn from lian, became so mad as seriously to believe him- 
elfithe son of Jupiter, and to request of Philip of. Macedon that he 
light be treated asa God. But it is not always that the man thus 
deranged falls into such good hands as those of the ‘Macedonian 
monarch ; for Philip humorously determining to make the madman’s : 
disease work its own cure, gave orders immediately that his request 
should be complied with, and invited him toa grand entertainment, - 
at which was a separate table for the new divinity, served with the 
“most costly perfumes and incense, but with nothing else. ‘Men 
erates was at first highly delighted, and received the worsh p that’ 
was paid to him with the greatest complacency, but: growing hun- € 
gry by degrees over the empty viands that were offered him, while 
. every other guest was indulged with substantial dainties, he at — 
~ Tength keenly felt himself to be: a man, and stole away from: the via: 
court in his right senses.§ FE ie 
+ The passion of pripx has a close affinity to that of self. concelbe ,; 
‘pbuti is less confined. to self- -endowments, and is a. relative as the for- 
omer j is a personal vanity. The proud man may indeed have the - 
“same preposterous estimation for some supposed gift of person, but 
. the grasp of the passion does not terminate here ; for he carries the — 
We same estimation to bits thing et In ‘the remotest es apne 
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ligior | 
is in fact ‘nore re 
ofa Ries | 


iors aa DP ecioriasteys that : : 
"stances of this malady. crown won. ee edad. partuweys 
Yae which might have been preserved by moderation, has been lost b 
-~ the delirium of pride and vain- -glory ; ; of which the history of | 
-metrius of Macedonia furnishes. us with one of the most mem 
ble examples: who, in his disgraceful fall, was obliged to abandon 
among the other idols of his heart, the unfinished robe which ws 
ee to have hung over his shoulders a magnificent embroidery of th 
\ sun, the moon, and all the stars of heaven, to have represented him 
: is the sovereign lord of the whole. RaakG | 
“There i is, however, another kind of madmen, to adopt. the words! 
of Butler,* opposite to these; “that are insensibly mad and know 
nothing of it; such as affect to contemn all praises and glory, and - 
hink themselves most free when they are most mad: a company of 
ynics, such as monks, hermits, and anchorites, that contemn the 
world, contemn themselves, contemn all titles, honours, offices, and 
yet i in that contempt are more proud than any man living. They 
-are prond in humility, proud i in that they are not proud. They go 
n sheep’s russet, many great men that might maintain themselves 
in cloth of gold, and seem to be dejected: humble by the outward. 
carriage, when as inwardly they are swollen full of pride, : arrogancy, 
ind. self-conceit. .And’ therefore Seneca adviseth his friend Luc 
ma: lius in his attire and gesture, his outward actions. especially, to avoic 
call, such things as are most notable in themselves; asa ragged at 
ire, hirsute head, horrid beard, contempt of money, ¢ coarse dogs} tee 
and whatever leads to fame that opposite way.’ - 
~ When the passion of pride is united with that. of ardent sir 
% “after something beyond us and above us, it constitutes the next feel 
, ing; of amBirion: and hence this also is an inflating emotion, atyme |. 
_ pany of the mind, and may be called proshective vanity, as pride is. 
relative vanity, and self-conceit personal. Itisthe more dangerous 
. tothe understanding i in consequence of the double force with which — * 
id it overpowers. the judgment: and hence the slave of inordina 
bition is far more restless and in a far higher degree of excit 
than the slave of. either of the other two kinds of fanitys: . 
pete RD ent 
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ae observed by 8 : 
head, the sentient encise is secreted in preen amn vee a 
and dee excitement is at last so often renewed ands increa ses to such 


when ie ee ions and bleh dean which pre, ory rity at 
turally suggest, are blasted ; when these passions are assailed by } po- 


verty, neglect, contempt, and hatred, and are unequal to the contest, a 


. they now and then terminate in despondency : or settled melancholy.’ ere 

—Butif such be.a frequent effect of the stirring passions of a plea- 
- surable kind ; it is not difficult to conceive that those -accompanied ; 
" with pain, as the passion of anGER, and allits compounds, suspicion, 


: revenge, and especially jealousy, must make a much wider inroad 
‘upon the domain of.a well-ordered mind, and introduce confusion — 


-and.derangement. Nor is the effect behfined! to the head 5 fora 
“stimulus thus violent affects the entire system, and, as we have 
already observed, has a peculiar sympathetic influence on the liver; 

- producing, i in many instances, a very diseased secretion of. bile, and F 
altering it in a very short period not only in its quantity, but in ites 
“quality. At the same time, every vessel is exhausted of its irrita- 
bility, and the whole strength is so prostrated as occasionally to lead 
on to obstinate faintings, convulsions, and death. The expressions © 
and. gestures are always violent and offensive, and are similar fo. 
those of maniacal rage; the eyes are red and inflamed, the counte-- 
“nance 1s flushed, swollen and distorted, and the person is ungovern- | 
able. Such was the case in 1392 with Charles VI. of Frahce, who 
being violently incensed against the Duke of Bretagne, and burn- 


_ing with a spirit of malice and revenge, could neither eat, drink, es 


nor sleep for many days together, and at length became furiously 


mad as he was riding on horseback, drawing his swerd, and strik- 


ing promiscuously every one who approached him. The disease 


; fixed upon his intellect, and accompanied him to his death. | 


- passions, and the combination is still more complicated; for it is a. 
_compound of suspicion, hatred, eager desire of revenge, occasionally 


intermixed with love. ‘To hot climates it appears to be endemic, Be 
Sui and there is not perhaps an eastera dynasty that does not offer nu- 
: merous examples: of its sanguinary phrenzy, and diabolical. ‘Career uy 


It is not often, however, that any of the varieties of this species — 
terminate in permanent insanity, although the case of Charles VI. 
of France forms an exception to the general rule. As moral treate 
“ment appears to be of more benefit in the preceding genus than — 
“medical, it is almost the only treatment that can be recommended ~ 
in ungovernable: passion: though the violence of the excitement — 
should’ unquestionably be reduced by venesection and -purgatives. 

ae ae time and cs quiet, must. be Gene dependes 


Tay 


In JEALOUSY, as in ambition, there isa combination of i irritating i, 


| -NERVOUS FUNCTION. 


iy 


choice of subjects may accomplish much. A deaf ear is generally 

_ turned to the precepts of the moralist, but if attention can be ob- Ves 

' tained for them, Epictetus and Mason’s Self-knowledge, Pascal’s BO aes 
-. Thoughts and Lord Bacon’s ‘Essays will furnish valuable remedies jo.) 47; re 


and so.also, and of a much more powerful operation, will the still 

_ better penned ethics of a book which’in, every Christian country, ~ 
Should be uppermost in the mind without any suggestion. — Moral 
_-Castigation, however, if not too sudden or severe, is that which ge 
- nerally works most effectually; and few madmen of this kind have 

_been able to meet a serious reverse of fortune or condition in life 
» without being the better for it, if not destroyed by its first shock. 

‘Self-conceit, which is a mere product of self-ignorance, is best: re- 
moved by an acquaintance with the world, and especially with men| 
Of real talents and genius, in which sphere the man who labours i 
“under it will soonest learn his own emptiness, and the means of 


‘ remedying this defect. And henge the advantage of a public edu- 
~~ cation over a private one; in which talents are brought into a fair 
. ompetition with talents, and every one learns to appreciate his’ — 
powers, not by ‘the standard of his own yanity, but by the stamp of 
‘merit that has passed the mint. ieee BOAR Citi t 
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- Bnpassioney Depression. 


> THE PREDOMINANT PASSION ACCOMPANIED WITH DIMINISHED EXCITE- 
| MENT, ANXIETY AND LOVE OF SOLITUDE 2 EYE FIXED AND PENSIVE ; 
| COUNTENANCE PALE AND FURROWED. | Wy ne ma) 


hia Ee ie # 


_ Tux mental emotions productive of these effects are at least as 
_ numerous as those which harass the frame by increased excite- 
_ ment. The following may ser iN nepal | 


ay 


\ : ‘ 
ve as examples: =, 
_ @Desiderii, © = =~ Ungoverhable Love. 
WM ATIS S68 thi ee RE Ae 
-y Anxietudinis, , ee Anxiety. — 
o Mistaris: 4 4) ——__—_———  Heart-ache. 


€ Desperationis, ee ceeeertes Despondency. : 


tial excitement produces various symptoms in 
? governing passion at: the 
0 various symptoms common to. decreased senso- 


common, whateve 
ah we f ri 


ti 


n eyery irritable part, especially in the 


$ 4 


NEUROTICA 
, : ms; whence paleness of the counte. 
ance, coldness of the extremities, a contraction and shrinking 0: 
the skin, and general surface of the body: a retardation and smal 
ness of the pulse, want of appetite, deficiency of muscular force, and 


ulating and absorbent syste 


‘a sense of languor which overspreads the whole frame. © ie 
-/, The ardent desire which is distinguished by the name 0 TG: 


js directed towards objects of various kinds that are abse 


equally relate to places and persons: It is a painful and exhausting 


~ emotion, as compounded of hope, love, and fear, and peculiarly ag 


pale 


tates the preecordia: and hence the ‘striking and beautiful apoph 
_ theem of the wise man, “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ 
- Itis felt by children at a distance from home and who are eager to. 
“return to the embraces of their parents ; by foreigners who have a 
strong and inextinguishable love for their country, and are anxious 
‘to return to the scenes and the companions of former times: and by 
the youthful pair that have vowed an eternal ‘attachment, and ar 
sure that they cannot live without each other, but whose union” 
_ opposed by bars that are felt to be insurmountable. And hence the 
present variety includes the three modifications of HOME-SICKNESSy 
-COUNTRY-SICKNESS, and Love-sickneEss.’ The first is for the most 
part transitory; the second has sometimes, and especially among: 
he Swiss, when their manners were simpler and their domestic 
virtues and feelings much stronger than they seem to have:been of 
ate years, produced not only a permanent melancholy but ctic 
fever. Yet it is to the third that our attention is chiefly cal 
the present occasion; from the greater frequency of its occ € 
-and the severer and more tragic effects to which it has led, where 
obstacles have arisen in its progress. — a ool et an 


‘We have, on the present occasion, nothing whatever to do with, 
the gross passion of concupiscence, which is as different from ‘that 


of pure and 


ure and genuine love as light from darkness. ° The man oflust 
has indeed his love, but it is alove that centres in himself nd seeks 


alone his own gratification: while the passion we are now speaking 


of puts self completely out of the field, and would voluntarily sub- 


_ mit to every pain and sacrifice, even the loss of life itself'in pro- 
 moting the happiness of the beloved object. Yet, constituted as 
we are by nature for the wisest and best of purposes, a pure corpo- 
real orgasm still inweaves itself with the sentimental desire, though 


subordinate to it in virtuous minds, and the flame is fed from a 


double source. “ Nuptial love,” sayslord Bacon, “maketh man-— 
“ kind;-friendly love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and 
embaseth it,”’* a Mee te a 5 Ae P Re ee oy oy | Seek 


What itis that first lights up this fame is of no importance to the 

_ present subject. A peculiar cast of form or of features acknowledg. 

ed by all to be moulded according to the finest laws of symmetry, 
and productive of a high degree of-ext rnal grace or beat ra. 
figure or a manner that to the eye of the enamoure 
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_ token of a mind adorned with all he can wish for; or an actual ~ 
knowledge; from long acquaintance, of the existence of such inter- 
nal cultivation and excellence, may be equally causes. of the same 
common effect.. And hence this is of little or no account}: for the 
" passion being once excited, the. judgment runs arisk of being overe 
powered by its warmth and violence; and the moment it is over-_ aa 
, Powered, the new train of ideas that are let loose upon the mindare _ ie 
Me of a romantic character; and as soon as any obstacle Starts up asa.) 
barrier in the vista of hope, instead of being damped or repressed, Oe 
__ they grow wilder and more vivid, till at length the sensorial system. - Me 
~ is worn out by the vehemence of its labour and though the excite. 
ment ig really less than at first, because there is less vascular vigour aah 
_ for its support, it is still greater than ever compared with the — os 
*. weakened state of the sentient organ. 11 a 
-. Yet love-sickness itself, whatever mischief it may work in the — ” 
' corporeal frame, by ‘sleepless nights, a feverish pulse, and loss of’ Ca 
” appetite,* and however, from the exalted state of the imagination — ane ee 
and the increased sensibility of the body, it may transpose the reali.” meee 
* ty of life into a kind of visionary existence, and so far produce men- 
tal derangement, rarely leads to direct insanity so long as there is pe 
the remotest hope of the attainment of its object. But if hope be 
| suddenly cutoff by an inexorable refusal, the intervention of amore ai 
fortunate rival, the concealment of the object of adoration, or aDY i. ae 
' Other cause whatever, the mind is sometimes incapable of resisting: 
the shock thus produced by the concurrent yet opposite powers of 
+ desire and despair; and iha moment in which the judgment is COM = ew 
pletely overwhelmed, the love-sick maniac calls to his aid the de- ~ ee | 
~ Moniacal passion of revenge, and, almost at hazard, determines 
upon a plan of murder directed against his rival, his mistress, al 
of himself. The story of Mr. Hackman and Miss Rae will at >: 
once, perhaps, occur to the recollection of most of the author’s - 
readers in proof of this assertion. He himself had some acquain- 
tance with the former; and is convinced from what he knew. of — ue 
him that nothing but a paroxysm of insanity could haye urged him 
to so horrible an act. | CE ie A a a 
_ The operation of the passion of avarice, when it has once ob- 
_ tained an ascendancy over the mind, is altogether of a different na- a 
ture from that of the preceding variety, though it often produces f 
a wider and more chronic alienation. It has nota stirring property, 
_of any kind belonging to it; but benumbs and chills every energy Saas: 
of the body as well.as of the soul, like the stream of Lethe; even 
the imagination is rendered cold and stagnant ;, and the only ‘pas- oe 
_ sions with which it forms a confederacy are the miserable train of Mat t 
gloomy fear, suspicion and anxiety. The body grows thin in the, 
_anidst of wealth, the limbs totter though surrounded by cordials, and. 


 * Schurig. Gyneaolog. p. 94, ake 
ae Horstius, An Pulsus aliquis amatorius concedendus? . ~ 
_ Bilzer, de Naturé Amoris, Gioss, 1611, Ato, 


t; 


hen man .n voluntarily starves iselF i in he: granary ‘of Blears 
a want of appetite, but from a dread of giving way t 
vidual who is in such a state of mind must be estranged upon this. 
/ point, how much soever he 1 may be at home upon others. Yet these. 
are cases that are daily occurring, and have been in all age: though: 
; perhaps « one of the most curious is that related by Valerius Maxi- 
“mus of a miser who took advantage of a famine to sell a mouse for 
_ two hundred pence, and then famished himself with the money in 


his pocket.* And hence the madness of the covetous man _ as 


ae been ‘a subject of sarcasm and ridicule by moralists and dramati 


_.. writers in every period, of which we have sufficient examples: in * 
; as writings of Aristophanes, Lucian and Moliere. 4 


_ . There is another mental feeling ofa very afRictivesaia. too often 
‘like the last, of a chronic kind, which is frequently found to usurp: 
8. dominion over the judgment, and to embitter life with false and 
“yisionary ideas, and that is a habit of anxreTy of PREYING CARE 
~ which not only drives the individual who possesses ‘it mad, butruns — 4 
the risk of doing the same to all who are about him, and ure arassed.> 
with his complaints and discontents. This is sometimes the effec 
of a long succession of misfortunes or vexatious troubles; bu 
“seems in some persons to depend on a very high degree of nervous: 
| ‘sensibility, united with a choleric or melancholic tempera ent. 
/ Their age, wealth, or situation in life is of no importance, and 
though their digestive powers are good, and they are not hypochon- 


F -driacs, they are always apprehensive and. full of alarm, and fle 


_ from every appearance of joy as they would from an apparition, or 
‘even sooner. In the language of Burton, who knew too well how. 
‘to describe them,.** The old are full of aches in their bones, croups: 
and convulsions: dull of hearing, weak-sighted, hoary, wrinkled, 
harsh, so much so that they cannot know their own selves ina glass, 
a burden to themselves and others. If they be sound’ they fear dis 
eases: if sick weary of their lives. One. complains: of want, a se 
cond of servitude, another of a secret and incurable disease, of some 


i deformity of bedy, of some loss, danger, death of friends, shipwreck, 
persecution, imprisonment, disgrace, repulse, contumely, calumny 
_ abuse, injury, contempt, ingratitude, unkindness, scoffs. scouts, un- 


fortunate marriage, single life, too many children, no children, false. 
vants, unhappy children, bartenness, banishment oppres ions s 
rustrate anaes ill BCEES 5 1s ei : 
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oa slight return, ok ‘ir 

ie. On s the flow of the ‘sensorial. P ciple is a Tittle ine 
Sec , the. pracordia strugele with great anxiety, and the heart is. 
eave and els ready to break*or burst, whence the nar > of 
Nearee4 8 appropriately applied to this variety of suffering. 
| ysteric flatulency. oppresses the respiration, and. 
net. unfrequently, death itself ensues. | Of this last. 
' $i utif tecovery s should 
rt 18 ally. Jong before the Judgment re-assumes its. 
props r sway in the mind, and the tempor ary derangement alto- 
ases, A mes, indeed, this, never returns, and the pitiable 
Wega Ae Wy 20F igh the shock to endure the severer evil of. 

of whic] kspeare has given us an adinirab 


| boso mn, stung to the sf de by : a 
lew D, not by the Joss of fortune, 


i, Greene ag an 


és sees 


nie upon thee caine it ‘s | , 
is actual distress, and all he thinks of and ms at : 
draw with as much speed as possible from the prese 
: pote teal reg gardiess of the future, a} 
F MS ys tae that there is. 


rae - Undivulged crime. 
Alas aN spe le atnwiph of justice. Ce 

| And’ sO. ‘severe has the. anguish been, in ‘many. ‘ca 

mented ' wretch thus haunted by himself, and 
heaven, has” been ‘compelled, as the less evil of te Wo; 
render himself to the laws of. his country, ‘and court. 

of a public exécution. Yet the same miserab 

times followed from. an ideal cause, especially in 
timidity, or constitutionally. predisposed to a gloo: 

For such, by a mére exercise of their own m di 
: tener by the coarse, but empassioned oratory on | 

are induced to believe that the Almighty ha 

pale. of mercy, and that the b tomate: 

) them. And under the influence of such 
too. Ser cahunt int 
“sanity, or hur epihenisnlves by tacit 

xh fate from which, ie assured that n 


many ‘of them nothing whatevet 
cutely and the mind is deeply dejecte 
cordials may occasionally. be foun 
scera'are greatly liable to be affecter 
to be conjested, and. the bowel 
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~~ Tnall cases of mental dejection, however, a kind and judicious * 
© friend is by far the best physician :: medicines may do a little, 

_. change of scene and country, of custom and manners a little also; 

». but the soothing of tenderness ‘and indulgence, and the voice of that 

. . friendship which knows how to discriminate opportunities, and sea- 
/sonably to alternate admonition with consolation will accomplish 
more’ in. the way of cure than all the rest. put together. The de- 

PE Spondency produced by the real sense of a guilty conscience or the : ol 
_ visionary belief of eternal reprobation, may derive important and OR 


wt 
ve 


Most salutary advantage from religious instruction when conducted — feo 
With a judicious attention to the exigency. of the case. But much RE 
__ circumspéction and adroitness are requisite upon this point, forso. 
footed is the feeling to be extirpated that no ordinary means Will 7 ir 
~ Suffice for its eradication, while, if it be forcibly shapped off, itwill 
- shoot out the wider and grow ranker than ever. _ 2 es 
_. The excitement of an Opposite passion or train of feelings, has 
> sometimes been accompanied with success ; for there are instances as 
“in which the slaye of imaginary pain and misery has for ever for- 
_ 80tten his sense of visionary grievances under the stroke of poignant 
val d real affliction; and the miser, when reduced by a sudden re-- 
. Yerse of fortune to actual beggary, and thus completely disencum-. 
| dered of the load that has hitherto so much oppressed him, has ree 7 
‘urned to his sober senses, and learned a juster estimate of worldly. ee 
Weperessions, 4) E diat one 
~The. same attempt has often been recommended in dissappoint- — 
ments under the passion of love ; and, according to the concurrent 
‘Feport of the poets of ancient and modern times, many of ‘whom | 
profess to be well versed in this kind of discipline, it has very ge- uh age 
“nerally been attended with success. Where theemotion hasmore .- 
 ©f a corporeal than a sentimental origin, this may easily be con- 
_ €erved ; and it is possible that it may also sometimes have occurred _ f, 
under a purer feeling : though, for the honour of the human heart, Fy 
~ donotthink this is much to be trusted to. Where the choice between 
* tWo young persons of fair character is really imprudent, yet the. 
_ affections are so rivetted as to bid defiance to all forcible attempts: 
to unfetter them, a promise of consent on the part of the reluctant. 
_ Parent at the distance of a given period of time, as a year and a 
_ half or two years, with an undertaking on the part of the lovers 
~ neither to see or correspond with each other in the mean time, ‘an 
_ engagement easily fallen into, has answered in many instances. to 
which I have been privy. The ardour has gradually cooled on the” 
- one side or the other, the judgment has been more impressed with) 
» the nature of the imprudence, or a more attractive form has inter- +, 
posed and settled the question irretrievably. While on the CORA eel op 
> trary, if the fidelity should hold on both sides to the end, and the’ Agee 
” passion be heightened instead of depressed, as in this case there aes 
“48 most reason to suppose it would be, hard, indeed, must be: the yaw gany 
“heart that would extend the restriction farther, and that would mop. «5.5. % 
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a ae but cornea named i In ‘di manner, since, 
all other nosologists, and a all other patelot 


ception or. both) i is essential to mania. 
| M. Pinel ascribes this species REE, aes a gt 
-*. reason to a neglected or ill-directed education upon a mil r 
ly perverse or unruly: and gives the following striking — example 
_ An only son of a weak and indulgent mother, was encouraged 1n h 
“gratification of every caprice and passion of which an untut 
violent temper. was susceptible. The impetuosity of his dis ‘ 
“increased with his years. At school he was always embroile: din 
disputes and quarrels ; and if a dog or a horse offended hi 1 he it “2 
> stantly put it to death. The wayward youth, | however, when w 
 :moved by passions, possessed a perfectly sound judgment. Whe 
he came of age, he proved himself fully competent to the manage 
~ ment of his family estate as well as to the discharge of his relativ 
duties, and even distinguished himself by acts of benefic 
oy compassion. But his deep-rooted propensity to quarrel s still hau | 
him, and wounds, law-suits, and pecuniary compensations were the 
ne eeneral consequence. At last an act of notoriety put an end to his 
“career af violence. Enraged at a woman who had used offensiy 
language to him, he tumbled her into a well. A public prosecution 
followed, and, on the testimony of a great many witnesses who de- 
posed as to aie furious deportment, he was condemned to. perpetual 
confinement at the lunatic asylum of Bicétre. | . 
~ Onthe commencement of ,jthe French Kovolitigawhen the moe 
broke open the doors of the prisons and the lunatic hospitals, to” 
fat liberate all whom they thought unjustly confined and under re- 
straint, a patient labouring under the present species in the Bicétr 
asylum pleaded his own’ cause so rationally, and pathetically, and _ 
so artfully accused the governor of the asylum of cruelty, that the. 
~ armed rabble commanded him to be instantly liberated, and scarcely 
_ . suffered the governor to escape with impunity.. The patient thus 
~ restored to freedom’ was led about i in triumph amidst the’ reiterated” 
shouts of vive Ja république. | _ The sight of so many armed meny. 
Me loud and confused noise and tumultuous: conduct, soon rouse 
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ae teiea's thom the Greek Bl cc ‘oberratioy? CG 
bu “mente afficior,”” —és inquietus ‘oberro:’ ? whence.” me 
mm allucinatio or hallucinatio. - “According to the rule 
the Greek »v, by the Latin y, the name of this genus | 
r a to be 5 NG ; butas the Latins have themselves 


ion in at already abacrved in dues. ~The 
Ss Beek to the Latin, as the name: of the genus, for 
he sake of uniformity. Sauyages, and after him Sagar, have em 
ployed hallucinatio as the name of an order; Darwin and Crich 
ofa. genus, and consequently, running parallel with the genus 
} > us. Whenever the genus exists, hypochondrias or hyp 
: chondriasis is usually placed under it. Itis so by. Sauvages, Sagal 
* and Crichton’; and it occupies the same place in Linnéus, who ha 
x merely adopted. the term imaginarii instead of hallucinationes. ” 
~Alusia embraces the two poloniae aed ai | . 
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rae of the. first of these varieties, that at CHIVALRY Of) ROMAN- 
C SALLANTRY) has nearly, if not altogether, departed, It cape be ; 
regar ‘ded a generous and high spirited flight of the'imag nator hat 
gives a isionary colouring to the external world, and combi 
DON without a due degree of discrimination, ideas of fact with th 
fancy. ‘Like’ many of the varieties of eh a or un 
"passion it may lea 10 0 
_ Lhave sométimes, ed to attend patients who hav 
greater part of their days. and nights, over the most captiv 
of the present. day, had acquired so ‘much of this. 
jon as to startle their friends feround: bonus » iy to giv 
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of intrinsic.exce 
ous, their. conve 
- ready to aid the distrest. 
| were saying or doing they 

whose supposed ait, and lan 
_ ing; and the distrest were al 


manner has been peculiarly 
ly and figurative, and thei: 
s been obvious that in: al. 
some ideal character in their mir 
ize, and manners, they were copy 
: re ys most sure of relief and ofa relie 
‘often beyond the necessity of the case, whose story was combined 
with some perilous adventure, or ntimental catastrophe. _— 
vIn. former times, however, when the wild and daring, spirit of 


romance formed the subject of popular study, anid ein 


The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, Ren ue 
_And the free maids that wove their threads with bones " 
Were wont to chaunt it, CS MM ha GN ttyl 4) 8r 


‘this bewildering triumph of the imagination over the judgment 
was far more common, and carried to a much higher pitch “The 
high-toned and marvellous stories of La Morte d’Arthur, Guy ¢ 
~ Warwick, A madis of Gaul, The Seven Champions of Christendome, 
and The Mirror of Knighthood; the splendid and agitating alterna 
tions of magicians, enchanted castles, dragons, and giants, redoubt-_ 
ble combatants, imprisoned damsels, melting minstrelsy, tilts and. 
ournaments, and all the magnificent imagery of the same kind, 
that so peculiarly distinguished the reign of Elizabeth, became a 
~ yery frequent source of permanent hallucination. . The historian of 
- Don Quixotte adhered strictly to the tenor of his times in represent- 
ing the library of this most renowned knight as filled with romances 


__ of this description, and himself as being permanently crazed by a 
‘uninterrupted perusal of them. And that the same morbid effect was 
Hot confined to Spain, and was, indeed, common to our own coun- 
try, we know from the severe, but just invectives of Ascham ag 
this class of writings, and his complaints of the disordered turn they 
_ had given to the public mind: and still more from the necessity 
_ Shakspeare felt himself under in making all his maniacal charac 
ters, whether really or but pretendedly so, deeply versed in thi 
_ prose or poetical romances of the day, and throwing forth fragment 
of exquisite force or beauty in .the midst of their wildest and 3 0 
discordant ravings; Lear, Edgar, and the heart-broken Ophelia are 
in this respect alike gifted, and show to what sources their reading 
had been directed. Without an attention to these casual glances 
_4s impossible to understand the meaning of the sentiment, and its 
force or feeling is lost upon us; as in the following burst of Ophelia 
which consists of a string of quotations or allusions to picturesqu 
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former times, whose office succeeded to that 
only denominated the, king’s fool, as ut 
libe rty of speec that was allowed him, 
‘of. rebuke which oO man | n his sober. senses. would 
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The morbid ‘afflatus has often been aped by cunning impostorste 
serve their own interests with the multitude ; and there is no great ae 
difficulty in conceiving that it is in many casesa real and serious) 
hallucination, when we reflect on the ease with which ‘such impos- ._ 
_ tors themselves are capable of deluding the populace, and working 
_ them up into false ecstacies, and especially of inveigling theminto 
_ ahearty belief of their own miraculous powers. When the passions. 
_ of men are once set afloat, and the subject presented to them is full 
of the marvellous and the terrible, they are too apt to confound the 
false with the real, and are prepared to proceed to whateve! . 
extremities the magician may choose to lead them. We are told 
by Lucian that when Archelaus,a celebrated Greek actor, perform- 
_ €dthe part of Andromeda in the tragedy of Euripides, several of 
_ the spectators were seized with delirium; some at the time of 
performance, others a day or two afterwards; during which they 
did nothing but declaim in a theatrical manner, and piteously ~ 
_tament the fate of the persecuted princess. Burton, therefore, has - 
_ Some reason for remarking that what the impostors before us, ot 
the brain-sick enthusiasts whom they imitate, once broach and set | 
on foot, “be it never so absurd, false, and prodigious, the common 
people will follow and believe. . It will ran like murrain in cattles) = 
scab in sheep. Nulla scabies superstitione scabior; as he that is 
bitten by a mad dog bites others, and all in the end become mad. 
Either out of affectation of novelty, simplicity, blind zeal, hope and 


_ fear, the giddy headed multitude will embrace it, and without farther’ 


_. €Xamination approve it.??* . ee | | 
~The genuine enthusiast is always possest of a warm imagination, 
_ and generally of a nervous temperament, and delicate frame; Nes 
and a long series of elevated abstraction on religious subjects 
~ combined with protracted fasting has ordinarily been the harbinger — 

of the fancied afflatus. Such was the discipline by which the 
_ lovely and blooming and sincerély devout Saint Teresa was pre- 
_ pared for ecstacies and visions, and led to impose upon herself and. 
_ all that beheld her; and seriously to believe, in the fervour.of her 
_ tind, that her body was lifted from the earth: and that she heard 
the voice of God, saw our Lord with St. Peter and St. Paul standing: 


ae) 


it should be noticed that devils appeat 

_ Spirits, whom she always kept “at-a 
_ water; and that she was an eye-wi 
_ the flame of 
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ote * Anatomy Melancholy. Part I, Sect. IV. 3, 
mon __. f Butler’s Lives of the Saints,inloco, =... 
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a rodelt fom our own times. A cure is extremely difficult to. 
be obtained ; and I am afraid that even Mr.. Locke’s admirable _ 
‘Chapter | on Enthusiasm would be read to no purpose. In one 
~ instance the enthusiast seems to have been brought home to himself 
. by a pleasant and ingenious stratagem of his superintendant at 
Venice. This visionary had conceited. himselfto be Elias, and — 
like the prophet, had determined upon fasting forty: days. The . 
__ keeper, fearful that he would. never hold out, and, that he should. = 
_ lose his patient, dressed up a man in the attire of an angel, who was — 
{ntroduced to him in no ordinary manner, and informed him that he. 
“was commissioned from heaven to bring him food. The supposi- 
~ titious Elias took it, was ‘afterwards allowed to find out the. ie 
and thus at the same ante, he found out his own imposition SRO 

himself. © . 

From the influence ariceh we have seen such. enthuse or. 
even pretended enthusiasts, capable of producing upon the mind ohn | 
the multitude when roused by the solemnity and awfulness of the 
_reyelations that are supposed to be disclosed to them, we can easily 
‘see how FANATICISM, constituting the FOURTH VARIETY of the — 
_ present species, may obtain an ascendency, and even rage with all 
- the ramilying power of an epidemic: consisting of religious flights” : 
of the imagination, predominant over the natural feelings as well as __ 
‘the judgment, excited by the calls or doctrines of those who affect. 
to’ be preternaturally gifted, or who possess an equal-influence - 
: ever the mind by the high sanction of priesthood, profound learning, 
_ or any other respected authority: and often urging to a voluntary , — 
_ and inappropriate submission to severe privations, mortifications, = 
and tortures; or tothe torture and massacre of those ihe. profess ie 

py ailferent creeds. ren 
Examples as in the last variety, may be found in every age and: am 

naa. but chiefly in times of gross ignorance and barbarism; 
where the general mind has been too little informed to distinguish — 
between truth: and sophistry, and the passions have been undisci- « ; 
- plined to restraint. It is hence of no importance what religion or. 8 
- Superstition is to be inculcated, for those that are true and those _ 
*that are false have been equally laid hold of by enthusiasts and 
_impostors to produce the same end, and effect the same. triumph by — 
means’ and machinery that could only be furnished from the infernal _ 
“regions. Hence the blood and. raving of the prophets of Baal; _ 
_ the Curetes or Phrygian priests, and the delirious votaries of the é 
‘Indian Juggernaut; the cruél‘and senseless penances and punish- 
ae ments sustained in many. of the” convents‘and nunneries” Lamism, : 
and still more so in those ’of*many catholic countries. Hence the — 
ie terrible suffering’s of the V raldenses, the furies of St. Bartholomew’s — 
a aa day, the fires of: Smithfield, and the dark and doleful cells, the whips, — 
hd wires, and pincers, and pulliés, and all the infernal parapher- 
is ee of the Oe ae in ancient Sete Oh the matrons of By 
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it was held necessary to appease ; and hence in more modern days, 
Philip II. of Spain, Was goaded to impeach a son of whom he was. - 


“little worthy, before the Chamber of Inquisitors, to bespeak their ; 
- condemnation of him, and to take effectual care that he should bé. 
poisoned, as soon as his sentence had been pronounced. Sate ta 

The cure of these diseases belongs rather tocolleges of general °° _ 
instruction than of medicine. Individual cases of enthusiasm and 
fanaticism have existed, and will probably continue to exist, in all — 
ages ; but when the general mind is well informed, and the social 
' feelings and virtues are duly estimated and widely cuitivated, the 
-wild-fire will burn in vain, and meet with little or nofuelto support 

itsrage, — et, . ee : cies 
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2 SPHOIES I, . 
__ ALUSIA HYPOCHONDRIAS.. 
Soi de Jypochowyerism, Wow Spirits. iv 


» GLOOMY IDHAS OF REAL LIFE; DEJECTED SPIRITS} ANXIETY; DYS> | 

_ PEPSY; LANGUID PULSE; INDISPOSITION TO ACTIVITY; EYE 
OBLIQUE AND SCOWLING; COUNTENANCE SAD AND SULLEN., 
.. Tue term HypocHoenpRtIAs is taken from the anatomical compound _ 
_ hypochondria, to. which region the disease was formerly supposed. 
_ tobe altogether, confined. Hypochondrias is here used instead of | 
_ hypochondriasis, the common name, because, as already observed — 
©h various occasins, iasis as a termination is limited, nearly with — 
this single exception, to denote in the medical vocabulary a peculiar | 

_ family of cutaneous diseases, as pityriasis, psoriasis, ichthyasis, and 
_ many others. The author has felt the less difficulty in proposing — 
| this change, as hypochondriasis is of comparatively modern inven- © 
_ tion, and is notto be met with in the Greek or Latin writers; by whom _ 
_ the complaint is usually alluded to or described as a species of m 
| lancholy, or rather asa disease of the melancholic temperament. 
It constitutes the third sort or species of this malady described by . 
Galen, and which he regards as connected with a peculiar state of 
the stomach; though, from its mental symptoms, he does notincline 
_ to contemplate it as Diocles, a contemporary physician of reputas — 
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_ The present species bears so near a resemblance to several’of the 


“varieties of genuine melancholy as to be often distinguishable from 
‘them with great difficulty ; and the more so as it isno uncommon 
_. thing for hypochondrias to terminate in melancholy, or for melan-  — 
chely to be combined with hypochondrias. Both may be the result oa 


. ofa predisposing ‘constitution, or may be primarily induced by acci- 
3 a 


, dental causes where no such constitution exists ; and the predispo- . — 
sition and the accidental causes of the one may become those of the. 
~ other; for the temperament known by the common name of melan=- 
cholic. and characterized by a lean and dry corporeal texture, small — 
and rigid muscles, a sallow skin, brownish-yellow complexion, little 
-  velieved by redness of any kind, deep-black and coarse hair, eyes 
_. (sunk in ‘hollow sockets, large prominent veins, especially in the 
hands and arms, with a tendency to solitude and private musing, is 
“a common precurser of both. “And in like mannera sedentary life 
_». . of any kind, and especially severe study protracted to a late hour Se 
in the night, and rarely relieved by social intercourse, exercise, or 
~ ‘nugatory amusements; a debauched and dissolute habit, orexcesses” 
, in eating and drinking, may become causes of either of these mala- 
| dies from accessory circumstances that cannot be traced out even 
~ where the predisponent temperament does not seem to exist. But — a 
itis very justly observed by Sir A. Crichton, that even in those — 
“> “whose health is much deranged, true melancholy seldom arises, 
except mental causes of grief and distress join themselves to the me 
_ cerporeal ones: and this constitutes one of the characters which 
_ distinguishes melancholia vera from hypochondriasis. The former 
may be said to be always excited by mental causes, and consists in 
. various phenomena ef grief, despondency, and despair; whereas 
the Jatter most commonly arises from corporeal causes, and its men- 
tal phzenomena consist of erroneous ideas entertained about the — 
 ‘patient’s own make or body.’’* tag CS a eae Pain 
The corporeal causes are usually a diseased emotion of one or , 


_.. more of the digestive organs, and especially, as we shall presently _ 
. have to observe, a displacement of some part of the colon. Itis 
_ also not unfrequently a result of the sudden cessation of some peri- 
- odical or other habitual discharge, as that of an issue, or ofahemor- 
- yhoidal flux, a chronic ulcer, or some external eruption. ©) 770 ete 
~ ‘The melancholy man seldom lives long, and his disorder often — 

commences in the meridian of life. He frequently terminates his _ 
pee ays by violence, or at the utmost never attains old age. The as 
_- hypochondriac seldom becomes affected till after the meridian of 
 dife, and very generally continues to the stage of longevity. ae 
~The common corporeal symptoms are a troublesome flatulency in 
the stomach or bowels, acrid eructations, costiveness, acopious dis- 
 geharge of pale urine, spasmodic pains in’ the head and other parts — Yi 

' of the body, giddiness, dimness of sight, palpitations, general sleep- 
Jessness, and an utter inability of fixing the attention upon any sub- 
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ject of importance, or engaging in any thing that demands vigour 

or courage. The mental feelings, and peculiar trains of ideas that — 
_ haunt the imagination and overwhelm the judgment, exhibit an in- Ae 
_ finite diversity, and lay a foundation for the three following varieties : nae 


ae # Autalgica, _ Vapours. . : 
py B Pertzesa. 3) ' ‘Weariness of life. 
y Misanthropica. § ——“ Misanthropy.’ Spleen. | 
Tn the Frrsr variETy, which is commonly distinguished by the”) Me 
_ hame of vapours, or Low spirits, the patient is tormented WIC ee : 
' visionary or exaggerated sense of pains or some concealed disease gh (5h ia 


- a whimsical dislike of particular. persons, places, or things; or 
_ groundless apprehensions of personal danger or poverty. ae 
Greding gives an account of amedical practitioner who applied to es 
him for assistance, under an impression that his stomach was filled 
with frogs, which had been successively spawning ever since he had > 
, bathed, when a boy, ina pool in which he had perceived a fewtad- 
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_ poles. He had spent his life in trying to expel this imaginary evil, » 
_ and had travelled to numerous places to consult the first physicians 
_ of the day upon his obstinate malady It was in vain to attem pti aii nam 
Convincing him that the gurglines or borborygmi he heard Were we aM 
+ trom extricated and erratic wind. He argued himself, says Mi aoa 
- Greding, into a great passion in my presence, and asked me if T° 
did not hear the frogs croak. ! AN 
_. Ihave at this moment under my care,.a hypochondriac of about 
- fifty years of age, who affords sufficient preof that Moliere drew'his 
_ Malade Imaginaire from nature, and hardly added an exaggerating 
touch. His profession is that of the law; his life has been uniformly 
regular, but far too sedentary and studious; without having anyone 
clearly marked corporeal affection, he is constantly dreading every 
disease in the bills of mortality, and complaining one after another 
_ of every organ in his body; to each of which he points in succeés- 
sion as its seat; especially the head, the heart, andthe testes. He 
how suspects he is going to have a cataract, and now frightens him- 
self with an apprehension of an involuntary seminal emission. Itis as 
rarely that I have left him half an hour, but I have anotetoinform 
me of some symptom he had forgotten to mention, and I have often’ soe et 
five or six of these in the course of the day. The last wasto state 
that shortly after my visit he had had a discharge of three drops of 
blood from the nose—a change which he thought of great import- 
vance, and requiring immediate attention. His imaginary symptoms, 
however, Soon disappear, provided they are listened to with gravity 
_and pretended to be prescribed for; but not otherwise. Yet in disap- ae 
pearing they only yield to others that can only be surmounted in | 
dike manner. His head is too much confused to allow him to en= 
gage in any serious study, even if it were prudent to recommend Tera 
“to him: but on all common subjects he is perfectly clear, and will 
Converse with shrewdness and a considerable extent of knowledge. — - i 
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His bowels are sluggish : his appetite not good, though 


. or that sense of suffocation from the feeling of a constringing ball © 


" wariety of the disease, are so truly ludicrous that “ to be grave ex- | 
ceeds all power of face.” One thinks himself a giant, another a_ 


‘the fire for fear of being melted. They are all extremely timid 


that for three years together, could not be persuaded but that he’ 


} i : | l, he eats © 
- sufficiently; his sleep is unquiet, but he has enough of it without % 
opiates; his pulse is variable, sometimes hurrying on abruptly, and” 
without any obvious cause, to a hundred strokes in a minute, but 
often very little quicker than ina state of health. His tongue — 
varies equally, and is irregularly clean, milky and brownish, and. 
then suddenly clean again. He is irritable in his temper, though © 
_ he labours to be calm; and is so rooted to his chamber that it is ” 
difficult te drag him from it. He has now beenill about ten weeks, 
but it is during the winter, and the season is too severe and incle- — 
~ ment for him to venture abroad. I look forward to his restoration — 
“in the spring, from exercise, change of air, and a course of toni 
“medicines. I have not found him complain of dysphagia globosa, 


inthe throat which is so common to hysteric patients, and which 
_ from its being often also traced in the present disease, has been call- 
ed by Pechlin suffocatio Ayfochondriaca ;* but his spirits are ina | 
state of almost perpetual depression. a Nara eect ee 
- The whims that are sometimes seriously entertained under this 


_ dwarf; one is as heavy as lead, another as light as a feather. _Mar 
- cellus Donatus makes mention of a baker of Ferrara who thought. 
- himself a lump of butter, and durst not sit in the sun nor come near 
"and their fears aré exercised upon trifles, or are altogether groun 
Jess. Some suspect their nearest and dearest friends of designing 
to poison them; others dare not be alone in the dark lest they 
should be attacked with ghosts or hobgoblins. They dare not go. 
ever a bridge or near a pool, rock, or steep hill, lest they should” 
be tempted to hang, drown, or precipitate themselves: and if they 
come to a place where a robbery or a murder has been committed 
‘they instantly fear they are suspected. Trincanvellius had a patient. 


had killed a man, and at length sunk into a confirmed melancholy, 
and made away with himself for fear.of the gallows.f};) 
Tt is a melancholy reflection that the wisest and best of mankin 
~ are as open to this affliction as the weakest, and perhaps more so 
Pascal himself was at one time so hallucinated with hypochondris 
as to believe that he was always on the verge of an abyss in 
which he was in danger of falling. And under the influence of thi 
‘terror, he would never sit down till a chair was placed on that si 
of him on which he thought he saw it, and thus proved the floor to 
be substantial, = Bil Real Ss ial 

Under the sEconD VARIETY we meet with a totally distinct set of 
_. morbid feelings and ideas; for the patient is here oppressed with a’ 
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general listlessness and disgust; an. irksomeness and weariness of 
life, often without any specific reason whatever. This is the mee DS 
lancholia Anglica of Sauvages, who describes it as common to our 

_ewn countrymen, under the attack of which, says he, « languid, sor- 

_yoewful, tired of remedies of every kind, they settle their affairs, 

make their wills, take leave of their friends by letters, and then 

_ putan end to their lives by hanging, poison, or some other means: 


exhibiting a wish to die, not from insanity, or severe erief, but 


- This may occasionally be the case; but by far the greater number | 
of suicides in our own country proceed not from hypochondrism, — 
 buta despondency produced by real losses, and belong, therefore, 
as Ihave already observed, to the genus empathema. Yet this 
‘miserable upshot occurs in a few instances from the feeling, or 
 Yather the want of feeling here assigned: the perpetrators of the 
horrid deed being generally those who having been actively en- 
gaged in the heigh-day and meridian of life, have retired upon — 
theit fortunes with a view of enjoying them in quiet; but who un- 
~ happily find themselyes fitted for any thing rather than for quiet; _ 
_ who have no taste for reading, reflexion, or domestic tranquillity, 
and are too proud to return to the bustle of the world and the ex. 
~ citement of nicely balanced speculations. There is here a want of 
the habitual stimulus to a secretion of sensorial power; in conse- 
quence of which the individual sinks into a state of low spirits and 
becomes unhappy. A like issue frequently follows ppon a life de- 
voted to all the pursuits of sensual gratification, in the course of 
_ which the individual has exhausted his stock of enjoyments, and 
worn out his powers of body and mind before he has reached little 


x 


tranquilly, from a mere tedium vite, or irksomeness of existence.” aN 


more than the midway of his existence. Every thing now palls upon, 


his senses, and he has neither taste nor energy to engage in more 
rational pursuits. « A ride out in the morning, and a warm parlour. 
and a pack of cards in the afternoon are all that life affords,” saida 


patient of Dr. Darwin’s to him, a man of polished manners, about.) ai 
fifty yearsof age. He got tired of these in a few. months, and hays | : 


"ing no other resource, shot himself.* a nee ay: 
- Burton has well described the state of mind of many that are tor= 3, 
mented with this most wretched malady :+ but still more so those 
affected with the rurrp VARIETY, which is strikingly accompanied 
with peevishness, general malevolence, and an abhorrence of man- _ ae 

kind... « They are soon tired with all thing's ; they will now tarry,” . 
now be gone; now in bed they will rise, now up, then go to bed; 
how pleased, and then again displeased ; now they like, by and by . 

_ dislike all, weary of all; sequitur nunc vivendi nunc moriendi cupi- — 

lo, saith Aurelianus:} discontented, disquieted : upon every light — 
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distress ; and when sucha symptom, therefore, occurs, we have rea- _ He 
son to suspect the cause of the disease to be produced by some de- ee 
rangement of the colon in respect to position. Under the opera- © > 
tion of such a cause the art of medicine can do but iittle : temporary ae 
ease, however, may be obtained by the pressure of a belt broad’) 3. 
enough to support the whole of the lower belly; and it is possible | i ees 
_ that the intestine may gradually right itself under a course of the = 
- warmer tonics, as columbo, canella alba and cassummuniar, or lose 
its morbid irritability by habit. But these are rare terminations ce, 
for more generally the displacement i increases and the disease itself Aa 
gains ground and becomes more incurable. — nee 
Congestions from weakness of yascular action in one or more ofan 
the abdominal viscera, are a frequent result of the present com- — 
Mipiaint, and not unfrequently a primary cause: and hence-we may- oe 
see why the bleeding piles should be serviceable in so many in- gee 
stances as to obtain from Alberti the name of medicina hyfiochondrias 
‘eorum,* and why leeches repeatedly applied to the anus, as recom. 
mended by Schoenheyder, should often have a like beneficial ef- 
- fect.t This is of the greatest importance where the disease has 
_ been preceded by a periodical flow of blood from the hemorrhoidal 
veins: and should point out to us the necessity of renewing any 
_ other discharge or external irritation to w hich He system may have me 
been accustomed. . 
~ Opium is a very doubtful medicine, though ‘strongly recom- _— 
_ mended by Deidier and other respectable writers; and readily had 
' recourse to by hypochondriacs themselves to relieve their distress- 
ful sensations. Dr. Cullen asserts peremptorily that he has always 
found a frequent use of opiates pernicious in hy pochondriacs :{ and _ 
in many instances in which I have myself been tempted to employ, — 
‘it, | have been compelled to withhold its further use from its doing 
more mischief than good. It has often, in such cases, been ex- — 
_ changed for other sedatives, but rarely: with any decided ad are 
Zee. 
Exercise of all kinds should be encouraged i in every modification 
of the disease, but especially exercise ‘on horseback, though it is 
seldom in the first and third variety we can succeed in getting a 
patient to try it. The diet should be governed by the principles 
already laid down for treating indigestion. 
> In the MoraL MANAGEMENT, assiduous kindness a consoling 
conversation produce a deeper effect than they seem to do. Loqua- 
city 13 always hurtful, but a talent for cheerful discourse, intermixed 
with interesting, and amusing anecdotes, frequently draws away the — 
_ patienv’ 8 attention from le! aad and Poponss a most. nseful pallta. aN 
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‘tive. In the autalgic variety in which he is perpetually haunted & 
with a feeling of some dreadful disease which exists no where but — 
in his own fancy, the hallucination, when we possess his confidence, -_— 


fe! 


»h7 


should be removed by a candid statement of the fact, andif necessa- 
“ry, friendly expostulation: but the moment we find the preposses-. + 
sion is too strong to be removed by argument, it is better to humour oi 
_. the conceit and to pretend to prescribe for it. It is sometimes ne- ‘* 
essary, indeed, for the hypochondriac is often possessed of great ~ _ 
cunning, to drop all pretensions whatever, and to put him in-good. a 
earnest upon a course of medicines for a disease we know he is as 
free from as ourselves. Thus, a firm belief that he has an invete- | 
pate itch is a common delusion with a patient of this kind, and it. © 
will be often found impossible to persuade him that he is cured till 7 

» his whole body has been repeatedly rubbed over with sulphur or — % 
~ hellebore ointment. I had lately under my care a special pleader — 
_ of considerable eminence, who in the course of this affection would | 
“have it that he had the pox. I at first argued the ‘point with him | 
~__ day-after day, but to no purpose; he felt certain that he should never 
be well till he was not only salivated, but had used tonic injections ~ 


for a gleet which he said accompanied. it, though he had no dis- 7 
> charge whatever. It was in vain to deceive him by suppositious | 


-_ medicines, for he was a man of considerable learning, and well | 
acquainted with medical preparations, and I hence allowed him his ~ 
- heart’s desire; he rubbed in mercurial ointment every night, and 


ae ae 


- for an injection used a solution of zinc. In a week he persuaded. % 
< ay % : 5 \ x é = shee ~ es : ¢ , : 
_-~ himself he was well, and begged permission to desist from a far- _ 


ther use of the remedies: a permission, which was readily granted — 
bigs ‘In the second variety, or tedium vite, where the time seems to _ 
hang intolerably heavy on the patient’s hands, from his having, in a | 
/« | mistaken search after happiness, relinquished a life of constant ex- 
~__-citement and activity for the fancied delights of rural retirement and — 
quiet, the best and most radical cure would bea return to the situa- ~ 
tion that has been so unfortunately abandoned: but if this cannot be — 
accomplished the patient must be put into a train of pursuits of some 

other kind. If he be fond of the sports of the country, he should = 
weary himself in the day-time with hunting or shooting, or even.” 

'  horse-racing rather than be hypochondriacal from idleness ; ‘andia 


spend his evenings in the bustle of dinner parties orcards. Andifi 5 
he be capacified for higher and more useful occupations, let him — 
plunge headlong into the public concerns of the parish andits neigh- ~ 

_  porhood, become a member of its, select vestries, a trustee of the © 

highways, or a magistrate of the district. The habit of excitement ~ 

must for some time be maintained though it be afterwards let down f 
_- by degrees: and the intermediate steps are of no great importance 

so far as they answer their purpose. - We are not at present argu- e. 

_ ing the case upon a principle of ethics or of religion; but merely — 

upon a principle of moral medicine. Yet I have often known per- ~ 
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Sons of the aboye description broken in by degrees to a love of dow 
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: ; whereby they are taude capable of being roused or excited by the 


faculty of the mind, into a state of exertion or of allowing it to be in- 


the higher duties of a conscientious Christian, to which at one tims 
_ they eau as little epost. | . 
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mestic quiet, for which ‘they: were ‘“ no means fitted even era 
first entered upon 1e3 and who with a love of domestic quiet have ui 
settled also, asa soberer stave of life has advanced, and. reflexion 
has gained ground upon them, into a love of strict moral order, and 
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"INACTIVITY OF THE ATTENTION TO THE IMPRESSIONS OF SURROUNDING. a 
‘ OBJECTS DURING. WAKEFULNESS, 


~duco ;” and isin use among the Greek writers. Se 
The subject is almost if not altogether new to nosology, and has Ya 
seldom been dipt into by physiologists. Dr. Darwin occasionally 
_ touches upon it in various parts of his “ Zoonomia,” and Dr. Crich- »  ~ 
ton in his “Inquiry into the Nature of Mental Derangement,” and — 
it is well described and illustrated by La Bruyere in his “ Charac- 
~ ters;” but it yet remains to be analyzed and reduced to a nosologi- ae 
cal method, and examined ina pathological view. A few leading 
ideas upon this subject have already been thrown out by the author __ 
in his comment upon the present definition in the volume of No- 
 sology ; and of “Nes he will avail himself i in Peaiae ee it more at 
large. : 3 
In order to our becoming. seated: with the existence of sure 
“rounding objects, or of an external world as it is called by psycholo | 
gists, three things are necessary ; sound external senses; a secr etior 
of the nervous fluid, apparently under different modifications 


different objects addressed te them; and an exercise of the faculty 
_ of attention to the i impressions which are thus produced, The will 
has, or ought to have, a power of calling this, as well as every, other 


dolent ; and it is chiefly upon this want of ‘power, or the same power : 
intensely exerted, that the phenomenon of revery depends ; thas 
;, Siving rise to the Pee g OaeDe species of mental aberra tion: 


a 


1. APHELXIA SOCORS. | “ heaps OF MIND. — - 
2. INTENTA, Ct ABSTRACTION OF MIND, 3 
Dy cornea X 
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ith the fits fof thee: ee attention is truant an os not yield ca 

— “readily to the dictates of the will: in the second, i itis riveted at 
the instigation of the will itself to some particular | theme uncon- | 

PF ecien with surrounding objects: : and in the third it has the con- 

ce ‘sent of the will to petals itself, and give play to whatever Ayains of ng 

ideas a are e uppermost or most vivacious in nee sense ye Oy ) 
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a - Altwence of Pind. 


“TRUANT ATTENTION; WANDERING FANCY; VACANT OR VACILLATING 
eT Ae ae | | COUNTENANCE. ae . aes 


arg 


Tas is an absence or vacuity of mind too common at schidele ‘and 
at church; over tasks and sermons; and there are few readers. who - 
have not frequently been sensible oF it in some degree or other... uf 
In reading books in which we are totally uninterested, ‘composed 
ina tedious and repulsive style, we are almost continually. immersed 
ea this: species of revery. 9 T he will does not exert its powers en 
hy attention is suffered to wander to something of stronger a attraction ; ~ 
‘or the imagination is left to the play of its own nugatory Meat 4 
Nand though we continue to read, we have not’the smallest know-_ i 
nee: of the argument before us: and if the subject to which the q 
train of our thoughts Is really directed be of a strikingly ludicrous — a 
character, we may possibly burst into a langh in the middle of a _ 
discourse of eréat gravity and seriousness, to the astonishment of 
those around us. i: 
_ ‘This is a common case, and may Nesa to great embarraeemented oi 
“We have nevertheless thus far supposed that the will does not ex-. q 
ert its power, and sufficiently rein in the attention to the ee 
addressed toit. It not unfrequently happens, however, that the will, | 
_ for want of a proper habit, has lost its power either wholly. or ina ] 
very great degree, and cannot with its utmost energy, exercise a — 
due contro] over the attention; and it also happens in other cases, 3 
from a “peculiarity of temperament, or morbid state of body, that ~ 
ARE, faculty ‘of the attention itself is so feeble that it is incapable of 4 
being steadily directed for more than a few minutes to any. object % 
of importance whatever, sine all the effort of the will to EIN e. it such” ‘— 
direction. i 
The mind under cian of these one: is in a a deplolable f * 
ie “state for all the high purposes of reflexion and knowledge for which © 4 
| “by its nature it! is. intends | 5 since it is ths the faculty of attention — 


= 


is no attention whatever the case must necessarily verge upon 
t fatuity. Wet Re uh ee 


es 


_ time, and forms one of the most important parts of education : and 
in the course of this discipline, it should not. be forgotten that the 


_ great moment to ascertain those subjects, and to select theminthe _ 


this is acquired the more time we gain for transferring the same 
habit to other and perhaps more valuable purposes afterwards. > 
This is a point seldom sufficiently considered in the course of 
education; and for want of such consideration, far more than half ~ 
the time of many boys becomes an entire blank and is lost, and not 
a few are suffered to remain blockheads in the particular depart- 
ment to which their hours of study are directed, who might disco- 
- yeraconsiderable capacity and genius if the department were chang- 
ed for one more adapted to their own taste, or inother wordsmore 
attractive to their attention. v ay Rah 

_. There isa very singular instance of habitual absence of mind re- | 
‘lated by Sir A. Crichton, ina young patient under the care of Dr. - 
Pitcairn and himself, which, though some other circumstances ap- 


of education we are now speaking of, that of not duly studying the — es 
- peculiar bent of a mind in many respects singularly constituted,and > 
~ drawing forth and strengthening the faculty of attention, which ¥ 
was in an especial degree weak and truant, by an employment = _ 


\ 
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that every other faculty is dependent for its vigour and expansion 5 
without it the perception exercises itself in vain; the memory can 
Jay up no store of ideas; the judgment draw forth no comparisons ; 
the imagination must become blighted and barren’: and where there 


In early life the attention, like’every other faculty of the mind, _ 
is weak and wandering, is often caught with difficulty and rarely 
fixed upon any thing. Like every other faculty, however, itis = * 
capable of being strengthened and concentrated; and may be made 
to dwell upon almost any object proposed. But this is a work of 


faculty of attention, when it first shows itself, is more readily. ar 
rested by some subjects than by others, and that it is hence of 


first instance.. The habit is whatis chiefly wanted, and the quicker. 


pear to have combined with it, is ascribed considerably to the error. 


of such objects and pursuits as were most alluring, This patient 
was a young gentleman of large fortune, who, till the age of 
twenty-one, and he does not seem to have been much more ate es 


the time of describing his case, had enjoyed a tolerable share of _ Os e 
health, though of a delicate frame. In his disposition he wasgen- 


tle and calm, but somewhat unsociable His absence of mind was _ 


extreme, and he would sometimes willingly sit for awholeday 


without moving. Yet he had nothing of melancholy belonging to 
him; and it was easy to discover by his countenance that a multi- 
 plicity of thoughts were constantly succeeding each other in his — 


inattentive that, when pushed by some want which he wished to 


imagination, many of which were gay and cheerful ; for he would. Bi 
heartily laugh, at times not with an unmeaning countenance, but. 
evidently from mental merriment. He was occasionally so Strangely. 2 
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1 ‘express; if he hal been a. Pecrenees ne: would 1 suddenly stop enone 
after getting half. Way through it, as though he had. forgotten - what. 
else he had to say. Yet when his attention was roused and he was 
induced to speak, he always expressed himself in good languaage 
and with much propriety ; ; and if a question were proposed to him — 
oe which required the exercise of judgment, and he could be made to \ 
attend to it, he judged correctly. | It was with difficulty he could be (gj 
made to take any exercise: but was at length prevailed: upon ‘to q 
drive his curricle, in which Sir Alexander at times accompanied - ; 
him. » He at first.. could not be prevailed upon to. go beyond half a. 
mile: but in succeeding attempts he consented to go farther. : 
He drove steadily, and when about to passa carriage took pains to- 
avoid it: but when at last he became familiarized with this exer- 
cise he would often relapse into thought, and allow. the reins to hang a 
“Joose in his hands. His ideas seemed to be for ever varying. 4 
When any. one came across his mind which excited - anger, ‘the | 
horses ‘suffered for it; but the spirit they. exhibited at such an unu- 
sual and unkind treatment-made him soon desist, and re-excited his 
attention to his own safety. As soon as they were quieted, he would — 
“relapse into thought; if his ideas were melancholy the horses were 7 4 
allowed to walk slow; if they were gay and rae they were 'ge- 
_nerally encouraged to go fast.* 
-* Something may in this case, perhaps, be owing, as St spines by A 
Sir A. Crichton, to an error in the mode of education; but the chief) 4 
defect seems to have been in the attentive faculty. itself and its la- 4 
: 


——— 


: 
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fe bouring under a? -patural imbecility which no mode of education : 
* could entirely have removed. We have had frequent occasions to ' 
observe that the powers of the mind vary in different individuals as a 

~ much as those of the body: and we have already offered examples 
of weak or diseased judgment, weak or diseased perception, and 
weak or vehement imagination. In the case before us, the mental - 
disease seems to have been chiefly confined to the faculty. of atten-®@ 
_ + tion: and we shall presently have to notice a similar sabia of ‘ 


: the TOE o and even of all the mental faculties conjointly. 


—— 
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Rh dane os | POF Mental Derangement, Vol. I. p. 281. 
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oo unt "SPECIES HI. 
APHELXIA INTENTA. 
“atbetvactiow of Hin. 


THE ATTENTION WOUND UP AND RIVETED TO. A PARTICULAR SUBJECT; be 
WITH SYMPATHETIC EMOTION OF THE MUSCLES AND FEATURES CON- ey 
NECTED WITH ITS GENERAL DRIFT. me ih 


In this species the feu of attention, instead of being facbiente a 
-contumacious to the will, is peculiarly strong, and vehemently ex- 
‘cited, and acts In perfect co-operation with the will itself, And in 
many instances the sensorial energy maintained is so great, and de- 
‘mands so large a supply of sensorial power, as apparently to exhaust. 
the entire stock, except indeed the reserve which is in almost all 
cases instinctively kept back for the use of the vital or involuntary 
organs. And hence, all the external senses remain ina state of 
torpor, as though drawn upon for their respective contributions of | 
sensorial power in support of the predominant meditation : so that. 
the eyes do not see, nor the ears hear, nor the flésh feel; and. the 
“muser may be spokeu to or conversation may take place around 
_ him, or he may even be struck upon the shoulders WiMLOUE any 
meno wledge. of what is occurring. as) 
Abstraction of mind may be produced by various causes, but the at 
{following are the chief, and form two distinct varieties : icin 


a ‘Aphelxia a pathemate. From some overwhelming passion. : 
_® Aphelxia a studio. — From intense study. ; 


Of THE FIRST variety we have | already offered abundant exam- > 
ples in the two preceding genera; and especially inthe cases of 
- ungovernable joy or rapture, grief and despondency ; under the in- 
fluence of which the affected person is often as much lost tothe 
world around him as if he were ina profound sleep and dreaming 3. 

and only hears, sees and feels the vivid train of ideas that possess — 
themselves of his mind, and rule it asa captured citadel. To these 
alone the attention is directed, here it exhausts all its power, and. 
the will concurs in the exbuustion : insomuch that the patient is sald’ 
in some cases to have stared at the meridian sun without pain ;* and © 

_in others to have been undisturbed by the discharge of a cannon.¢ 
5A We meet with like proofs of this variety of revery in many cases — 
of intense study, and especially upon abstract subjects, as those of 
pure mathematics in which all the reasoning and more serious _ 
faculties of the mind, ‘as ae. perception, the rel ae and: the judg~ t 
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‘ment, as well as the attention, are jointly called into action andkept 
equally upon.the stretch. OF ‘the power of this variety of revery 
in rendering an individual torpid and almost dead to all around him~ 
| we have a decided instance in Archimedes at the time of his arrest. ~ 
--‘Whenthe Roman army had at length taken Syracuse by stratagem. 
_ ‘which the tactics-of this consummate engineer prevented them — 
i from taking by force, he was shut up in his closet, and so intent ona 
geometrical demonstration, that he was equally insensible to the — 
shouts of the victors, and the outcries of the vanquished. He was | 
calmly drawing the lines of a diagram when a soldier abruptly en- 
me tered his room and clapt a sword to his throat. ‘ Hold, friend,’ '¢ 
said Archimedes, “ one moment, and my de monstration will be finish- 
ed.’ The soldier, surprised at his unconcern ata time of suchex- © 
treme peril, resolved to carry him before Marcellus; but as the 4 
philosopher put under his arma small box full of spheres, dials, and 
other instruments, the soldier conceiving the box to be filled with | 
sold, could not resist the temptation and killed him on the spot. _ 
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" LEISURELY LISTLESSNESS ; VOLUNTARY SURRENDER OF THE ATTENTION 
AND THE JUDGMENT TO THE SPORTIVE VAGARIES OF THE IMAGINA- © 

; Pray a, eam Soe iby Case i ey an 

TION; QUIESCENT MUSCLES; IDLE GRAVITY OF COUNTENANCE, | 


- ‘Tue attention is equally summoned into action, and dismissed at the _ 
command of the will. It is summoned in the last species ; it is dis- | 
_ missed when a man voluntarily surrenders himself to ease and list- — 
~-Jessness of mind; during which period, moreover, in consequence 
+ of this indulgence in general indolence, the external senses them- 
~* - gelyes unite ina mental quiescence, and a smaller portion of ner= | 
yous fluid is probably secreted for the very reason that a smaller = 
- portion is demanded; and hence the active senses without are as — 
- vacant and unstrung as the active senses within, and as blunted to” 
their respective ‘stimuli. ~The first playful ideas that float over the ~ 
fancy in this case take the lead, and the mind relaxes itself with 
their easy and sportive flow. It is the studium inane of Darwin,* 


who seems, however, to have in some degree misapplied the name, _ 
; f ’ e , ° ‘ t : 4 Py ace, 

or to have confounded the aberration with that of ecphronia or © 

-alusia. Cowper has admirably described it in the following verses = 


_* Zoonom, (Uf, I. ii, 2. and again IV. IL iv. aR de a 
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_ In the red’cinders, while with poring eye 
- Nor less amus’d have I quiescent watch’d 
’  Pendulous, and foreboding, in the view A 
| 5 _ Though still deceiv’d, some stranger’s near approach. 


“Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
- Jn indolent vacuity of thought, ze 


_ Of deep deliberation, as the Mang.) : 
___ Were task’d to his full strength, absorb’d and lost. — 


ain 


studiously watched and opposed will easily become a habit. Inthe 

studious and active mind it is a wholesome relaxation ; the sensory, . 
in the correct language of the poet « sleeps and is refreshed,” grows 

fertile beneath the salutary fallow and prepares itself for new har- 

. vests. amen ye | i, tenia Ma 
_ This is more particularly the case where, inc ith 
attention “screwed up to the sticking place” and long continued 

_ there, a spirit of ardent emulation is at the same time stirring, and 

distracted between the hope and fear of gaining or losing adistin- 
guished honour or reward. I have seen this repeatedly in young 
men who have been striving night and day, and week after week, 
for the first prizes of our English universities ; some of whom have, 


indeed, succeeded, but with a hectic exhaustion that hasbeen re- 
_ covered from with great difficulty ; while others inthe full prospect 


of suc 
grade. | ! Ee SC aaa 
__ Yet even without this conflict of feeling, where the attenti 


~ alone 


‘subjects without relaxation, the mind suffers considerably and its: 
‘powers become shaken and confused; of which we have an inte- 
resting example in the case of Mr. Spalding, ascholar of considerable 


eminence in Germany, as drawn by himself and communicated to 
the editors of the Psycological Magazine.* His attention, he tells 
us, had been long kept upon the stretch and had been still more 


¥ 


‘ 
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_Laugh ye who boast your e mercurial powers, 


Nor need one; I am conscious, and contess, 


_ distracted by being continually shifted from one subject to another, 
_ When being called upon to write a receipt for money paid him on 

account of the poor, as soon as he had written the two first words 
he found himself incapable of ‘proceeding ‘farther. He strove all 
he could, and strained his attention to the utmost, but to no purpose re 


That never feel a stupor, know-no pause, 


Fearless, a soul that does not always think, . 
Me, oft, has fancy ludicrous and wild, = 
Sooth’d with a waking dream of houscs, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages,express’d 


I gaz’d, myself creating what I saw. 


The sooty films that play upon the bars _, 


Of superstition prophesying still, 


Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask lg 


And sleeps, and is refresh’d. Meanwhile the face 


the indolent mind such indulgence is a disease, and if not 


i 


onjunction with an « 


cess have been compelled to relinquish the pursuit and to de- 


has been too long directed to one or to a variety of recondi 


* Crichton’s Inquiry into Mental Derangement, 1. 237, . 
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dase seicheak to. write, but ula not ‘discover py ‘then 4 
oe then desisted, and p rtly “by broken words and syle i } 
. ures, mad the person who waited for the receipt Berstana 2 
¢ ave him. For about half an gee umultuary 


any. bin \ Ee suecuee except that one series oMid sas ofa tri-” 
fling nature ‘and confusedly intermixed, forced themselves involun-. | 
tarily in his mind. Atthe same time his external senses continued: - 
: perfect and he saw and knew every thing around him. His speech, 
however, failed in the same manner as his power ‘of writing, and he. 
$e perceived that he spoke other words than those he intended. ‘In 
Jess than an hour he recovered himself from this co: fusion, and felt — a 
nothing but a slight head-ache. On examining the receipt n which | “y 
the aberration first betrayed itself, he found that instead of. the: | 
words “ fifty. dollars, being one half year’s rate; he had ‘written 
“ fifty dollars through the salvation of Bra—” the last word being © 
ai left: unfinished, and without his hagiag the least recollection of What 
< was intended to be. a B a 


GENUS,V. (a 
-PARONIRIA,° 9 wai 
~ Sleep-Disturbance. . : 


THE , VOLUNTARY ORGANS CONNECTED WITH THE PASSING TRAIN. . 
OF IDEAS, OVERPOWERED BY THE FORCE OF THE IMAGINATION | " 
DURING, DREAMING, AND INVOLUNTARILY EXCITED TO THEIR — 
_ NATURAL OR ACCUSTOMED ACTIONS: WHILE THE OTHER ORGANS | 4 
| REMAIN ASLEEP... ea bs ae 


sn 
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4 ParoniriA, from mapa and ovespov, signifies, “ Hephee: disthtbed< or 
morbid dreaming.’ So in Dioscorides,* Ropes tiees sigpiees “ tu- 
” multuosis et malis somniis molestans.’’ ) Re 
In treating of the genus EPHIALTES, OF niokt marcos I endeavoured’ 
i" 6 explain its course and nature ; and hereby pointed out the essen- | 
. tial distinction which exists between’ that disease and the presen 
and the impropriety of uniting the species which belong. to both « 
them ‘under one head, as Dr. Cullen has done in his - genus onei 
dynia, since, with the exception of their occurring in the night . 
during sleep, and therefore involuntarily, they. have | little or no 
connexion or resemblance | in cause, phd cade or even mode of * 
cure. RO ieee ues Ga amt ah PR aS ee aye oath 
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. The three following species are so clearly and decidedly of one 
-and the same family, as to prevent all dispute in their present posi- 
tion. =They are here, however, associated for the first time in a os 
" genus distinct from epniaites ee Ye a ee “i 
Pe 1. PARONDRTA AMBULANS.© 700 SLEEP-WALKING. 
8, a LOQUENS. SLEEP-TALKING, . 
3. ———-——— SALAX. NIGHT-POLLUTION.— 
The nature of these singular affections. and the means by whi 
they are produced, have never yet been explained, and rarely, 
faras I know, has any explanacion been attempted. To understand 
‘them fully, it Would be necessary for us, to enter into a minute de-. 
velopment of the physiology of sleep and dreaming, which the - 
‘limits of the present work will not allow. On some future occasion 
__ the author may, perhaps, follow it up into. such a detail: buta few 
general remarks must suffice for the occasion before us. : 
_ Insleep, accompanied with dreaming, the faculties of the mind 
“i bear a pretty close parallel with those of the body as to the effect 


_ produced upon them. Some of. them, as the will, the perception, 


_ the judgment, are in a state of general torpitude like the voluntary 
” organs of the body; while the memory and the imagination, like 
the vital or involuntary organs of the hody, are in as high activity 
_ asever. The sensory is hence as much crowded with ideas as at 
' any time; but, destitute of a controlling power, they rush forward 
_ witha very considerable degree of irregularity, and would do so 
_ with the most unshapeable confusion, but that the habit of associa- 
_ tion still retains some degree of influence, and produces some degree . 
of consonance and proportion in the midst of the wildest and most’ \ © 
"extravagant vagaries. And hence that infinite yariety that takes place 
in the character of our dreams; and the greater regularity of some, 
and the greater irregularity of others. Hence a combination of 
_thoughts or ideas sometimes only in a small degree incongruous,’ 
» and at other times most frantic and heterogeneous ; occasionally, in- — 
deed so fearful and extravagant, as to stimulate the external senses. 
_ themselves into a sudden renewal of their functions, and conse- 


_~ quently to break off abruptly the sleep into which they are thrown." 
Now as the stimulant force of our ideas in dreaming is often suf- 
_ ficient to rouse the external senses generally, and to awake us all 

of a sudden; it may be of sucha kind, and just sucha strength, 

__ as to excite into their accustomed action the muscles of those or-" 
_ gans ormembers only, which are more immediately connected with 
__ the train ofour dreams or incoherent thoughts ; while every other 
_ organ may still remain torpid. And-hence the muscles chiefly ex-. 
_ cited being those of speech, some persons talk, or the muscles © 
chiefly excited being those of loco-motion, other persons walk, in 
their sleep, without being conscious, on their waking, of any such 
occurrence.* And by the same means we may easily account for. © 


a 


_ * Hennings, Von den Traumern und Nachtwaudlern. Weimer 178452 405 ‘¢ id 


pis’ Horst, De Natura, Differentiis et Causis eorum qui dormientes ambulant, ~~ 
&e. Leips, 1593, 8yo. i | ak aid Fe 
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dae ay aise uly organs ‘that preser or 


nvoluntary ones: 8o that in this’state there is is nei 
ea of any kind. In dreaming, some of the ment 
com or are torpid, while ae others, like the invol 


nen 


por active : : the somnolent acultie: 


tary OShaats: ab, not ueduie rest, or in. other ip 
dike the. voluntary ;- ner why the will and the judgm 
j associate in the general sleep of the external senses 
~ >. but this would carry us too far into the sub 
physioloy y. There are two physiological remarks, ho’ 
it is necessary to make in explanation of the morb 
yee us. The first is, that sleep 1 is a 
or inertness'indiced upon the organs of the body ( th th 
“tion: of the” involuntary) and the faculties of the mind by 
and exhaustion. And the next is that, in the produc! 
itis not necessary that all these powers of body and min 
| e-been equally exposed to exhaustion : for, such is t 
oe at Oe that as soon as one Bes or 0 s 
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constitution, that all the axter 
in the general action t 
general torpor to which 
optical or some other. sense, condita ae or in. Ves 
all the rest are become. nert 5 j as it does also, that such p 
sense, like the muscles of. particular members, as observed a page 
‘or two above, is awoke or re-stimulated into action in the midst of 
the soundest sleep by the peculiar force and bent of the dream | 
while the rest still sleep on and are unaffected. * 
If the external organs of sense thus stimulated be that of : sig 
the dreamer may perceive objects around him, and be able to 
tinguish them; and if the tenour of the dreaming ideas shoul 
powerfully operate upon the muscles of loco- -motion, these also. 
may. be thrown into their accustomed state of action, and he. may 
rise from his bed and make his way to whatever place the drift of 
his dream ‘may direct him, with. perfect ease, and free from danger. 
He will see more or less distinctly in proportion as the organ of 
Sh ht i is more or less awake: yet from. the increased. exhaustion, : 
and of course, increased torpor of the other organs, in consequence. 
of i an increased demand of sensorial power from the common stock, 
to. ‘supply the action of the sense and muscles immediately engaged, 
every other sense will probably be thrown into’a deeper sleep or 
torpor than if the whole had been quiescent. Hence the ears may | 
not be roused even by a sound that. might otherwise awake the 
‘sleeper. He may be insensible, not only toa slight touch, but a 
severe shaking of the limbs; and may even cough violently with- 
out being recalled from his dream. Having accomplished the ob- 
‘jec of his. visionary pursuit, he may safely return; even over the pa 
-mMost dangerous precipices, for he sees them distinctly, to his bed; 
and the organ of sight being now quite exhausted, or there being 
no longer any occasion for j its use, it: may once more associate in 
a the general inactivity, and the dream take a new turn, and consist 
* of: a new combination of images. _ a ae 
| __Somnambulism occurs in many persons ‘without any manifest pre- : 
di isponent cause, though it is generally connected with a considerable © 
irritability of habit. A morbid state of the stomach, where this habit, _ 
exists, has very frequently proved an exciting. cause: of which | 
7 Yeates has given us an example in the case of a young gentle- 
no f ten years of age, related in the Medical Transactions.* He 
| of a delicate frame, often’ troubled with sickness; sometimes | 
| rejected his food undigested, after having lain two days in’ his — 
: “stomach 5, _ his “aah were yey and the stools were hee offen- | 
- sive, and ill-formes 
~head-aches- with occ; 
“limpid urine. Af 
- to start up aie ina ed dant P eapidigi ‘into ihe made ) 
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‘Wie. 
agitation. In this state he ould run over quickly, but incorrectly, 
the transactions of the day; and he once attempt to spell a word 
which in the day time he had spelt wrong, in doing 1 | 
‘bled a number of letters together. When spoken toh 

a rational reply; and in one of his sleeping perambul 
for an epitome of the History of England which 
habit of reading: the nurse brought him a book, but : 
called for: on perceiving the difference, he immediately threw it} 
from him with great violence, and with expressions of anger and 
i disappointment. On_ these occasions his eyes ‘were wide open, 
though he did not seem conscious of seeing, nor of his situation at _ 
the time. It was, says. Dr. Yeates, a perfect state of dream through- ‘ 
out, though partaking of the acts of the waking state, for he would © 
avoid objects, walking about the room. His Boe was: re) Le fe 
at the time.. ae 
In this casé auch of the nervous uy ae apitiaet seems ‘to ” 
have depended upon the debilitated and irritable state of the pa- 
tient’s frame. But where the affection proceeds from idiosyncrasy 
or there is no disturbance of the general health, the dreamer often 
proceeds far more coolly and collectedly : and the eye-lids, instead 
_ of being wide open as though staring, are often not more than half 
unclosed, 1 in some cases even less than this: which has given occa- 

_ sion to marvellous stories of somnambulists walking over dangerous. 

places, or avoiding dangerous objects. with their Bi compre, y 
~ shut all the time. . ay 
ne The remedial treatment it may be necessary to pursue, we ‘shall : 
defer till we have briefly noticed the succeeding catia) bad hes 

Ae same treatment will apply to the whole, 
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EN - PARONIRIA LOQUENS. 
Me a . a Me | a A ah “Sleep-Lalising. 


ete the genera 4 pri ate a pre- 
ceding pages. As the train ‘of ideas “which: form. ieuiréaial when* 
_ peculiarly lively and immediately connected with the organs of loco- 
Motion, may stimulate those organs into their accustomed activity; 
and thus give the dreamer a power of walking without conscious- 
nD SS 5 in ke wnanner ifs a similar train of dreaming ideas be imme- J 
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diately’ connected with. the organs of speech, these may also be 
equally ‘influenced, and. the dreamer be able to talk without. e 
conscious of it, or Ahi wing any recollection of such exertion when he - 
awakes. And so, for reasons already specified, the organ of sight i is 
sometimes, in the same way, roused from a state of sleep. or torpi- 
tude to a state of wakefulness, while all the other external senses. 
continue somnolent, or, from idiosyncrasy or some local or acci- 
dental cause, does not join: in the general repose, but continues vi- 
gilant. during its dominion ;—the organ of hearing may be rouse ; 
in the Same manner or exhibit the same anomaly ; and, in this case, 
the dreamer, who, under the influence of the last species of affec- 
tion, is able to see as well as to walk, is able, under the present, to 
hear as well as to speak. Examples, indeed, are given, in whicl : 
byestander obtaining some clue into the train of thoughts of which 
the dream is composed, has been able, not only to keep up an irre- 
gular conversation, but, by dextrous management and the artful on 
assumption of a character which he finds introduced into the dream, bs 
to draw from the dreamer the profoundest secrets of his bosom, the ; 
dreaming ideas generally consisting of thoseon which the dreamer 
is most employed when awake, or which lie nearest his heart. I , 
have never met with a case of this kind in my own practice, but it My 
is given as a fact by various physiologists from the time of the ‘4 
Greeks and Romans to our own day. 
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_ SPECIES III. 
_ PARONIRIA SALAX. 
“Pight-pollutton. | 


; THE SEXUAL ORGANS EXCITED INTO VENEREAL ACTION BY THE FORCE 
acs ‘ OF THE A ay DURING RCN AE. 


So ON 


| . 
By sue wes this affection is Clean placed among ae. species 5 of 
gonorrhoea, which, with great looseness of generic character is de- i 
fined “passio cujus precipuum symptoma est fluidi furs iformis vel 
semini formis. effluxus stillatitius ex urethra.”? This definition i 1S, _ in- ‘a 
_ deed, wide. enough to embrace the affection before us; but the ab-. 
surdity consists in intermixing a natural discharge produced by the ‘ 
ordinary ‘orgasm - with morbid discharges, in which, in most cases, 
there is no orga: hatever. Dr.-Cullen, however, has continued 
to assign the same place and the same name to the present species, 
and this with still greater inconsistency ; since he has struck out of 
his definition of gonorrhcea the epithet seminiformis, and confined it 
toa “ fluxus humoris ex urethra preter naturam.”’ So that he has” 
es obliged to break his own bounds to introduce ie natural flux 


or 


wee 


« > ae 1 Se. 
nic ike place. he be Dialed it. And erica in Hig: Wing down she 
treatment of gon ea | in his Practice oh ie os ta 

tice of his ae ; a 


| See every louker part perseveres in Scie chineien repose. shee ch 
Ste Se moreover, our ideas are often more meh ee oper tha 


nin a ivity of the Hg sae organs ere. pa: more 
Boersen of sensorial, as well as of most other fluid ina state 
nay uta 2G! 


Yate at the time - are not broken i in upon | or eed | by exterior — 
impressions and disturbances, It i 1s). on this account, w 
faculty of the judgment is stimulated into activity, instead of the ear 
or eye or the motory powers, a man has sometimes been able to 
i solve difficulties in dreaming which proved too hard for him. when 
.—_vigilant. And to this effect Dr. Spurzheim: ‘ somnambulist 
he, “even do things of: which they are not capable in a state « 
watching ; and some dreaming persons reason, sometimes better — 
,, than they do when awake.”* A singular and amusing instance of 
_ this occurred not many years ago to a very excellent and jus 
“celebrated friend of the author’s, the Reverend William Jo es 
Nayland, Suffolk, who among other branches of science, had esi 
cultivated that of music, to which indeed he was passionately at- 
tached. He was a man of an ir ritable temperament, ardent mind,. 
and most active and brilliant imagination : and was hence prepared 
by nature for energetic and vivid ideas in his. dreams. On one 
occasion, during his sleep, he composed a very beautiful le ode 
of about six stanzas, and set the same to very agreeable mu : th d 
impression of which was so firmly fixed in his memory, ‘that on 
Tising” in, the morning he sat down and cepied from his recollec- ¥ 
tion, both the music and the poetry. | sel 
oo Mts, hence not difficult to conceive that menbert sO. airiabien as i, 
the sexual organs, when once the imagination leads ¢ rgetically 4 
to the subject of concupiscence, should occasionally partici ipate 
vision, and prove their sympathy by the result. 
some > morbid states i? the Ae! ane pe when 


oe ‘Abe: has sometimes taken ihe leathout any. conne pe snes nv 
the dream, and sometimes without either erection or turgescenc: 
but this does not constitute the affection immediately. hefore us in» 


_ which the stimulant power lies in the GuSOEH ape is propagated 
_ from that a to those of enrrationy wekepte’ 


4 * Physiognomical System, P. 175, Boa: ‘Epnd. 1815, ae 
i] 
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The Roman poet who so admirably unlocked the NATURE OF 
THINGS to his contemporaries, by following the footsteps of nature 
herself into most of her deepest recesses, directed his attention to 
this subject, among other physiological facts, and has elegantly ex- 
‘plained it in the above manner; adducing’, at the same time, another 
instance of the influence which the ideas of dreaming sometimes ex- 
ercise oyer the organs connected with them, derived from the evae 


cuation of the bladder’ which frequently takes place in children f 


whose dream is directed to this natural want, and who image to 


themselves the ordinary vessel employed for such purpose, as at 


hand for their use. 


_ Purei szpe, lacum propter, seu dolia curta, 
Somno devinctei, credunt se extollere vestem; 
Totius humorem saccatum corporis fundunt ; ch ee 

_ Quom Babylonica, magnifico splendore, rigantur. i ts a Tey 

‘Tum, quibus etatis freta primitus insinuantur, ( 

_ ‘Semen ubi ipsa dies membris matura creavit, 

_, Conveniunt simulacra foris e corpore quoque, 
_ Nuntiz preclari voltis pulchrique coloris, 
_ Qui ciet irritans loca turgida semine multo, 
Ut quasi transactis sepe omnibus rebus, profundant, 
» | — Fluminus ingenteis fluctus, vestemque cruentent.* — 


“In the medical treatment of all this species of paroniria we must 
never lose sight of this principle, that, although in many instances 


their predisponent cause is a peculiar idiosyncrasy or habit, their 
exciting cause is, in all cases, general or local irritation; and that . 


this irritation is of two very opposite kinds, which it also becomes 
us very particularly to attend to, namely, that of entony or excess 
of power, and that of atony or deficiency. | 

_ It is to the former that Lucretius alludes, and which is by far the 
most common exciting cause: and where this exists, our firat indi- 
cation is to reduce the superabundant vigour by yenesection, pur- 
gatives, laborious exercise, and a limitation to a plain and spare 
diet, While, on the contrary, where the exciting cause is debility, 
our attention should be directed to a tonic course of medicines, and 


particularly to those tonics which prove sedative at the same time i 


that they strengthen the system. Several of the mineral acids are 
entitled to this character, and especially the sulphuric : and a still 
greater humber of the vegetable bitters, and particularly the ex- 


tracts of hop and lettuce. Dr. Cullen, indeed, as we have already 
observed, supposes a sedative power to exist in all the bitters, — 
though not equally in all. How far the Prussic acid might be em- | 
ployed for this purpose I cannot say from personal practice: but if 


it really consist, as it is supposed to do, of the sedative principle of 


the laurocerasus or bitter almonds, it may possibly prove a very 


serviceable remedy. 


Our next object of attention should be to prevent all undue ace 
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cumulation of the sensorial principle during sleep, and this may be 
a accomplished in two very distinct and opposite ways. The firstis . 
: the use of a hard mattress, with so small acovering of clothing that 
the sleep may be somewhat less sound than ordinary, and conse- 
quently more easily. broken of For the force of our dreaming ideas — 
will always be in proportion to a certain degree of soundness in our _ 
_ sleep: I say a certain degree, for if the fatigue or exhaustion, or 
_torpitude, be extreme, the sleep will become profound or lethargic, 
all the faculties of the mind will participate in it, and, as already 
observed, there will be no ideas or dreaming whatever. 


. And hence the second mode of preventing an accumulation of © 


‘sensorial, and especially of irritable power, will be the employment — 
of narcotics till the morbid habit is destroyed; for these, when cat- 
: ‘ried to a sufficient extent, diminish vascular action, and conse- 
a ‘quently take off sense and motion, so completely as to extinguish | 
the vital principle altogether, and ‘hence not only ‘to suppress all. 
power of dreaming, but even life itself. « ote Th ae 
J had lately under my care for the last species, a very modest and © 
regular young man, who was a student of Christ’s College, Cam- 
“bridge, and was alarmed at the idea of having his constitution un- 
dermined by its continuance. He was rapidly growing, of slénder 
make, and a relaxed habit. Nitre, which has been so often recom- 
mended as asedative, in this case did no service; but under the use 
“ of a pill composed of one grain of opium and five of camphor, taken 
~~ “pightly, and draughts of myrrh, and infusion of columbo acidulated ~ 
with sulphuric acid, he lost the tendency in a fortnight, after having © 
‘been subject to the discharge for many weeks. His bowels were — 
kept at the same time constantly stimulated by the pill of aloes and” 
myrrh: and the cold bath formed a part of his regimen. Pa- 
gani and De Cazelles* have recommended electricity; but the 
author has never tried its effects, having uniformly succeeded with-— 
Out ee ane ee So UN au ag Sn a 
When either of these species, but particularly the two former, - 
are connected with a morbid state of the stomach, the disease must 
be attacked in this quarter, as it was with great judgment and a_ 


> : 


favourable issue in the case quoted from Dr. Yeats. 


' * Journ, de Medicine, tom. LXXIV. at’ , 
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a GENUS VI. _ 
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 Hatnity, 


_ DEFECT OR HEBETUDE OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 


i» 


‘Monrra is a Greek term from woeos “stultus, fatuus.? It is here 


limited to its proper signification. Vogel employs it, though with 
a different termination (morosis instead of moria) in the same or 
very nearly the same sense; but he is almost the only medical 
writer that does so. By Nenter and Sauvages moria is used to de- 
“note melancholia complacens (self-complacent melancholy,) while 
by others it is employed synonymously with ancea or idiotism. 
“To complete the confusion, morosis (amentia Morosis) is the name 
given by Sauvages to mental imbecility (moria iméecillis,) though, as 
already observed, he had just before used moria in the sense of me- 
Jancholy. It is precisely in the signification now offered that the 


term is employed by Erasmus, in his celebrated treatise entitled 


“Merie Encomium’’ or“ The Praise of Folly,” which he dedicated 
to Sir Thomas More. : | | 
_ Mora, moror, morosus, morositas, are derived from this common 
Source; and uniformly import “ waywardness, tardiness, dullness, 
impediment; though the lexicographers, not having hit upon the 
right path, have wandered in different directions without being able 
to satisfy themselves. In Sauvages and Sagar morositates are in fact 
“ corfioree morie.”’ defects or hebetude of the bodily faculties. 

The preceding genera are founded upon a morbid perversion or 


misrule, a diminished or excessive excitement of one or more of the. 


powers of the mind operating upon the mind itself or upon the body, 


The present is founded upon a natural or permanent dulness, or 


hebetude of one or more of the same powers, producing a. deficiency 
in the understanding, which, however, may be regarded as the ge- 
neral frame or constitution of the mind, in the same manner, as the 


body is the general frame or constitution of the organs which form 
_its separate parts. Moria thus explained, will be found, asa genus, — 


to embrace the two following species: 


1. MORIA IMBECILLIS. _ - @ 2MBECILETY.« 
2 — DEMERS, - IRRATIONALITY. | 


Fie 


parts: but the heavy man requires time and patience to collect his 

‘ideas, and compare them with each other; for they are neither sie 
‘ nished to him in a free current from his.memory or his imagina- 

tion, nor does he readily apprehend or lay hold of them as they are 
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rae - te SPECIES i os 
ee vu Mental Xurbectlity. : ee a 


THE DEFECT OR HEBETUDE PARTIAL, OR CONFINED TO PARTICULA 
ib ie FACULTIES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. = et ay 


We have already observed that all the faculties of the mind are as & 
subject to a diseased disturbance: as the organs of the body: and 
hence all of them are liable to be affected by the present species. — 
The whole of the varieties, therefore, under which mental imbeci- 
lity is capable of being contemplated might form an extensive list: _ 
but it will be sufficient to confine ourselves to the four following: © 


# Stupiditas. — - Dulness and indocility of the appre- 
Stupidity. ) hension; torpitude and poverty of the 
| imagination. Pe ie See 
& Amnesia. Feebleness or failure of the memory. 

* Forgetfulness. . | “ CS ee 
‘y Credulitas. - ‘Weakness and undue pliancy of the 
Credulity. _. judgment, with a facility of being ~ 

. eaapht duped. BME ope igh a 

& Inconstantia. Instability and irresolution of the will. — 
_.Fickleness. Ce Oe TARGET a 


In srurrpity there is generally a dulness of several of the facul- — 
ties besides the apprehension and the imagination; and sometimes, 4 
perhaps, in ali of them: but then it originates in these, and the rest — 
are for the most part only secondarily dull, as not being furnished 
with a sufficient number of ideas or in sufficient rapidity for their 


-use. Thus the judgment of a heavy or stupid man 1s often. as sound — 


in itself as that of a man of capacious comprehension; and more so, 
perhaps, for a reason we have already observed under alusia facefosa, 
or crack-brained wit, than that ofa man of facetious quickness of 


Rd 
oo 
zi 
offered from external objects to his perception, which, in effect, 1s 
little more than a synonym for the apprehension, the apprehension 
being the perception in a state of exercise, or exertion: ‘There is 
hence a material difference in physiology, though, perhaps, little in 
practice, between ignorance and stupidity. The former is want of 
knowledge from want ofits ordinary means; and by the use of “a 


means may, perhaps, soon be gotten the better of: the latter Is) 


yy 
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Gaines in the use of Ratt knowledge as by ordinary means has 
‘been acquired and exists in the* sensory, though ima state of 
Stagnation or dormancy. Mr. Locke has made the same distinction, 
though he-has justly enough observed that, for all practical purposes | 
the man of stupidity had almost as well be without his knowledge 
“as with it. “ He,” says this ‘admirable writer, “ who through this 
default in his memory, has not the ideas that are really preserved 
there, ready at hand when need and occasion calls for them, were 
almost as good be without them quite, since they serve him to little 
purpose. The dull man who loses the opportunity whils the is 
seeking in his mind for those ideas that should serve his turn is not 
much more happy in his knowledge than one that is perfectly 
ignorant. It is the business of the memory to furnish those ideas 
which it has present occasion for, and in the having them ready. at 
hand on all occasions, consists that which we call invention, fancy, 
Pane, quickness of parts.””* 

_ Stupidity or dulness of apprehension may be idiopathic; butit 
ancy also proceed from want of education, or education irregularly 


- conducted; for all the faculties of the mind, like the muscles of the 


body, become pee oraiee and are rendered more alert by a well- 


os disciplined exercise. And hence stupidity is.a natural result of 
. idleness; as itis more particularly of idleness in conjunction with 


an undue use of wine and fermented liquors, which have a prover=., 
bial. power of besotting the understanding. It is also produced ~ 


~ temporally or habitually by various corporeal diseases ; as hemi- 
erania, chronic inflammation or dropsy of the head, gout in the 


ag 


head, and sometimes repelled cutaneous eruptions or habitual dis- 
charges. 


Stupidity, like wit, is propagable ; ; and hence we frequently see 


| it run from one generation toanother; and not unfrequently it forms 


a distinctive mark in the mental ohae acter of distmicts or nations: 2 
in many cases, indeed, where they border closely on each other. 


thing | with facility ; the natives of New South Wales have no 
aptitude, and learn nothing. ‘The residence of a few missionaries 
amongst them for a short term of years, has nedrly civilzed the 
former ; the actual possession of the country for a far longer period, 
by a British public and a British government,’ with. a perpetual 
intercourse, and: the kindest encouragement, has made little or no 
impression upen the latter. 

A FAILURE OF MEMORY, however, which forms the SECOND SPECIES 


_of mental imbecility before us, isa far severer evil than dulness of 


4 r * Essay concorning Hum, Unders. B, Il. Ch, X. Sect. 8. 


The Dutch have at icast as much solid sense as their neighbours ©, 
the French; but they are certainly less quick : or, in other words, 
they have a ‘duller fancy and apprehension. Bceotia in respect to 
chorography was merely separated from Attica by Mount Citheron; © 

but in respect to genius the two countries were as far apart as the ee 
poles. So in the Pacific ocean the natives of Otaheite learn every — 
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perception with poverty of imagination: for as all the sources of ae 
‘information to which we have been privy cannot be always imme- — 
diately before us to excite the perception, we must necessarily draw 
upon our recollection for those which are not so, and whose ideas” 
or impressions we stand in need of. And hence the memoryisthe 
ereat store-house of intelligence ; ‘and in one sense at least the — 
Platonic doctrine is universally true that “all knowledge ts remi- 
niscence.”?. There are some minds in whom this faculty has been 
peculiarly retentive, as that of Newton, who made it answer the 
purpose of intuition; and of Pascal, who 1s said never to have 
» forgotten, till his health failed him, any thing he had ever done, 
read, ot thought of.” ine Se RN ice me IO KS ae 
Retention of memory, however, is a different property from that 
of quickness. They may and do often co-exist; but they are also 
found separate : for there are many persons who can wellcatchhold 
of an entire song, an entire sermon, ora series of speeches in» \ 
parliament, and can recite them almost, if not altogether, verbatim» 
immediately afterwards, but who lose all recollection’ of them in a 
day or two; while there are others who are obliged to pause over 
the subject submitted to them, or to havé it repeated for several — 
times before they can get it by heatt, yet who when they have once 
fixed it in the memory, retain it as long as they live. Mr. Wood- + 
, fall, a celebrated reporter of the parliamentary debates, was an ~ 
"instance of the former of these talents: the well-known Jedidiah 
Buxton of the latter. | ? Oe es a 
Failure of memory takes place in a variety of ways. It is some- ~ 
times general, and extends to every subject; but it is frequently far 
more manifest on some subjects than on others. Salmuth men- 
tions a case in which the affected person had forgotten to pronounce 
words, but could nevertheless write them.* Mr. J. Hunter was sud- 
denly attacked yyith a singular affection of this kind in December’ by 
1789, when on a visit at the house of a friend in town. “Hedidnot  ~ 
know in what part of the house he was, nor even the name of the — 
street when told it, nor where his own house was; he had nota 
conception of any thing existing beyond the room he was in, and. 
yet-was perfectly conscious of the loss of memory. He was sensi- | ~ 
ble of impressions of all kinds from the senses, and therefore looked © 
out of the window, although rather dark, to see if he could be made. 
sensible of the situation of tne house. The loss of memory gradually — 
went off, and in less than half an hour his memory was perfectly re-~ 
covered.”} This might possibly be connected with a gouty habit 
to which Mr. Hunter was subject, though not at this time labouring ~ 
under a paroxysm. The late bishop of Landaff, Dr. Watson, gives 
a singular case of partial amnesia in his father, the result of an 
apoplectic attack. J have’ heard him ask twenty times a-day,” 


- 


we 


*Cent.1I: Obs, 415". ee PT me tM 
_t Sir Everard Home’s Life prefixed to his Treatise onthe Blood, Inflamma- |, 
tion, &e, Ato. 1794, ahem : | ~ - 
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says Dr. Watson, “ what is the name of the lad that is at college? 
(my elder brother ;) and yet he was able to repeat, without a blun- 
der, hundreds of lines out of classic authors.”’* And hence, there 
is no reason for discrediting the story of a German statesman, a 
Mr. Von B, related in the seventh volume of the Psycological Ma- 
gazine, who having called at a gentleman’s house, the servants of 
- which did not know him, was under the necessity of giving in his 
name; but unfortunately at that moment he had forgotten it, and 
excited no small laughter by turning.round toa friend who accom- 
panied him, and saying, with great earnestness, “ pray tell me who 
Iam, for I cannot recollect.” Sec aC CORE 
__ rom severe suffering of the head in many feversa great inroadis 
frequently made upon the memory, and it is long before the conva- 
descent can rightly put together all the ideas of his past life. Such 
was one of the effects of the plague at Athens, as we learn from 
Thucydides, tour de xcs Anby enapbcve WUCLUT IN LVLTTOLVT ES THY TaAvTa@y 
Operas: xO nyvonc ay Peas TE AVTOUG, Hb TOUS ERI TYOEI0US bart eyal pany, on 
recovery, still experienced such an extraordinary oblivion of all 
things that they knew neither themselves nor their friends.” A few 
years ago a man with a brain-fever was taken into St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, who as he grew better spoke to his attendants, but in a 
Janguage they did not understand. A Welch milk-woman, going 
_ by accident into the ward, heard him, answered him, and conversed 
with him. It was then found that the patient was by birtha Welsh- — 
‘man, but had left his native land in his youth, forgotten his native 
- dialect, and used English for the last thirty years. Yet in con- 
“sequence of this fever he had now forgotten the English tongue, 
and suddenly recovered the Welsh. | ! 
_ Boerhaave, however, gives a still more extraordinary instance of 
oblivion in the case of a Spanish tragic author who had composed 
many excellent pieces, but so completely lost his memory in conse-= 
quence of an acute fever, that he forgot not only the languages he 
had formerly learnt, but even the alphabet: and was hence under 
the necessity of beginning to read again. His own poems and com- 
positions were shown him, but he could not be persuaded that they 
were his production. Afterwards, however, he began once more 
_. to compose verses; which had so striking a resemblance to his 
former writings that he at length become convinced of his being 
the author of them.} — | | 7 : 
__ The memory may also be prematurely impaired (for in age it is 
-anatural defect) by various other causes. Idleness or inattention 
will do it, as in the case of stupidity, as will also an over exertion 
of the faculty, injuries of the head, rheumatic, or gouty pains in it, 


* Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson; D. D. Bishop of Landaff, 
T Pralect. Acad. in Justit. Med. ex Edit, Hallen. Tom. IV. p. 463. Seealso 
Cricht. Of Ment. Derangement; I, 870, 3 | 
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much younger than himself, kept a mistress whom he vis 


dyspeptic maladies, various narcotic poisons, prostrating hemor- 
rhages, or want of food, and libidinous indulgence.* = awe 

Dependent upon this last cause Sir Alexander Crichton has given | 
a single example of what may be called perverse oblivion in an old. 
attorney; nearly seventy years of age, who, though marriedtoa lady ~ 


night. He was suddenly seized with great prostration of strength 
giddiness, and forgetfulness ; but the last wasof a peculiar kind and 
consisted in the mistaking the name of one thing for that of another; 
so that if he wanted bread he would ask for his boots, and though 
enraged at the latter being brought to him, he would still call out 
fcr his boots or shoes. In like manner if he wanted a tumbler to 
drink out of, it was a thousand to one but he would call for the or- 
dinary chamber utensil, or, if this were wanted, he would call for a 
tumbler or a dish. This gentleman, however, was cured of the. 
complaint by large doses of valerian and other cardiacs. 


e 


In CREDULITY, constituting the THIRD VARIETY of the imbecility 
before us, the faculty of the judyment is the chief séat of disorder. _ 
It is unquestionably more generally to be found among ignorant 
people than those whose minds are well stored with the elements 
of knowledge ; but, as we also frequently perceive among the former 
a’most obstinate and wilful incredulity, and among the latter extra- 
ordinary proofs of the present failing, it cannot be regarded as alto- 


gether an effect of a general want of ideas: it is in reality a hebe- — 
“tude or indolence of the judgment or power of ratiocination, which 


induces a man to take things upon trust and allow others to think 
for him, not for want of ideas, but for want of comparing one idea 
with another, those of probability with those of improbability, and 
fairly striking the balance ; in consequence of which, under the in- 
fluence of this mental oscitancy, he readily yields himself, body and 


‘soul to the opinions of others, and follows such opinions blindfold ; 


fall into the ditch. ~ Peis ey 

This is voluntary credulity ; yet many have been so long accus- 
tomed to it, that it has all the effect of a chronic disease, and is as — 
difficult of cure as the most obstinate. There are some men, how- © 
ever, whose judgment is more morbidly dull by nature, than from ‘ 


as those who shut their eyes must be led by those that see, or else 


inactivity or a neglected education; or may possibly have been * 
rendered so by intemperance; who are deficient in natural skill to” | 
use the evidence they possess of probabilities: and being incapable 
of carrying on a train of consequences in their heads, and weighing ~ 
exactly the preponderance of contrary proofs and testimonies, are 
easily misled, and rendered the dupes of every plausible sophist, — 
and the playthings of every impostor. “ There are some men,” 
says Mr. Locke, “ of one, some but of two syllogisms, and no more i 
and others that can but advance one step farther. These cannot: 


* Dissert.de Memoriz lesione ex nimis Vener. usu. Alt. 1695.59) 
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run together, and. changin both 
and if this disposition be suffered to grow into a 
) | duce the fickleness of which we are now speaking, 
1d fe rma character on which there can be no reliance ; whose de- 
rmination of to-morrow cannot be known from that of to- -day : be- 
8 se the will itself, void of all firmness or. resolution, i is the sport 
very. transient incident, every interposing uneasiness. or plea- 
; and which, hence, becomes its own torment still more than . 
tor nent of those around it; since being ever instigated by the ue 
ings of the moment, and sacrificing the future to the present, it 
) purchase: a fleeting gratification and of. subordin -yalue at 
Kpense of permanent and substantial happiness. 
n the: REMEDIAL PROCESS for the mental infirmities pwhich, os 


in t 
u tion. So far as s they Metaie to eontorad causes, ant we have! 
nted out. various causes of this kind that apply to several of - 
Nn, ‘those. causes ‘should. be minutely inquired into, and, as fara 
ble, removed or palliated ; and whatever will tend to invig a 
entire frame, as the metallic tonics,+ regularity of diet, sl ep 
ercise, and above all cold bathing} must supply the rest. To the — 
of mental and moral instruction, however, the sickly under-_ 
i ig must De’ chiefly entrusted; and where these are properly 
ed the mind may often be rendered sufficiently sound for all 
rdinary— yutposes of life, and even some of its eleganci 8, 


rit. lay never be distinguished for terseness, brillianc 


pr hension. The. leading aim should be to lay hold of the 
BS ay etirths to sett the direct cultivation, of ‘this a an a 


Roe Tnderstand, Book MCh. XIX. § 5. 
tf Agricola, commut. in Poppium, Tr. de Anat p: 136, 
~ _, + Dauter, Vom ee Kalten Wassers.. meh 
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|) MORIA DEMENS. 


: - Witlesswess. Revationality, = 


DEFECT OR HEBETUDE OF ALL THE FACULTIES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. _ 


Or this species we have three varieties that seem to require a dis- 
tinct notice; i “ie At gta note Bay ean.) A 
# Stultitia. Shallow knowledge, vacant coun-, 
Silliness. Folly. | tenance, light, frivolous fancy ; 
oe ia for the most part with good na- 
As) oe ture ; sometimes with obstinacy. — 
6B Lerema. ~ Impotence of body as well as. 


Dotage. Superannuation. of mind from premature old 
- : 7 age: childish desires and pur- 


suits; drawling speech or gar- 
rulous babble, composed of ideas 


‘ for the most part associated by 
iii: previous habit. lh lh a 
gy. Anca. General obliteration of the mental. 
- Idiotism. powers and affections; paucity 


or destitution of ideas; obtuse 
sensibility ; vacant countenance 3 
imperfect or broken articulation; 
with occasionally transient and 
unmeaning gusts of passion. 


The difference between the understandings of some men and that 
of others is extreme: yet it is not every minute variation from the 
standard -of soundness that constitutes a disease whether in mind or 
_ body; but as soon as, in either case, such variation becomes a 
ynarked or serious evil it is entitled to this name, and falls within | 
the range of the rirst of the preceding varieties. ==, 
This, which is what we ordinarily denominate s1LLINESs, is gene= 
rally a natural infirmity, and in some families’ appears to be here- 
ditary. A well directed education, however, may do much, as there” 
is commonly some faculty that will bear cultivation better than the 
rest, and which points to the particular line to which the study of 
the individual should be especially addressed, and in which he may 

_ appear respectable. He may have imitative powers and make a 
good painter or engraver, though he ‘may not have creative powers: 
and make a good orator or poet. He may. be, fond of arithmetic, 
and fitted for trade and accounts, though. he may not possess a taste 
for scientific subtleties, or be well calculated for any. one of the 
professions. e ' 


aes 
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DoTaceE, whena mere result of old age, is hardly to be regarded 
‘as a disease, and is rarely accompanied by any effervescence of the 
‘passions. But it often appears prematurely, and is especially ac- 
celerated by excessive indulgence in corporeal pleasures; some- 


times by violent mental emotion, as anger, or by long continued — 


grief. Under the two former of these causes, there is often com- 
bined with it an incessant garrulity, a very high degree of passion- 


ate, but unmeaning effervescence, and puerile mobility. M. Pinel 
gives a striking example of this ina person whom he had frequently © 
an opportunity of seeing. ‘His motions,” says he, “his ideas, his ~~ 
broken sentences, his confused and momentary glimpses of mental : 


feeling appeared to presenta perfect image of chaos. He came up 
to me, looked at me, and overwhelmed me with a torrent of words 
without order or connection. Ina moment he turned to another 
person, whom, in rotation, he deafened with his unmeaning babble, 
or threatened with an evanescent look of anger; but as incapable 
of determined and continued excitement of the feelings as of a just 
‘connection of ideas, his emotions were the effect of a momentary 


effervescence, which was immediately succeeded by a calm. If he- 


Went into a room, he quickly displaced or overturned the furniture, 
Without manifesting any direct intention. Scarcely could one look 
Off before he would be at a considerable distance, exercising his 
‘Yersatile fondness for bustle in some other way. He was quiet only 


when food was presented to him. Even at night he rested but for 


afew moments.” A strong desire of food, however, is by no means 
common under this species; it is perhaps most frequently met in 
the dotage of old age; but in premature lerema we often find the 


appetite entirely banished, and a resistance tofood of all kind when. 


offered, . | fein 
Iprorism, the ‘rurrp VARIETY, is often the result, as we have 
already observed, of an original misformation of the craniura, some- 


times in respect to thickness, more frequently in respect to. shape; 


by both which the internal cavity, and consequently the capacity of 
the biain, is unduly diminished. ee 

_ The internal causes are habitual inebriety, excessive and ener- 
vating pleasures, violent agitation of the passions, whether plea- 
surabie or painful, as overwhelming joy, startiing terror, deep and 
protracted grief, or furious anger; tumours within the cavity of the 
cranium ; injudicious management in ecphronia, and especially an 


excessive use of the lancet. To which some add suppressed dis- | 


charge or eruptions, as blennorrhcea,* and itch,t and the drinking 
of human blood.t ny : | Sn 
Idiotism, however, is more frequently congenital, than accidental ; 


~ 


~ 


* Ehrmann, Beytrage zur aufklarung des Trippers. 
T Wantner, Journ. de Medicine, tom. LVL p- 115. 
_ + Sennert, Institut. cum Paralis, Vitel. 1667. 4to, 
» Zacnt, Lusit, Prax, Med, Adm. J. Il. Obs, 79. 
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and it is melancholy to think that it is also sometimes hereditary. - 
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Of those who are idiots ore birth many are sooner or later’ affict 
ed also with palsy or epilepsy, or both, a clear proof of the exist. i 


ence of some organic affection of the brain or nerves: the former — 


bene sometimes partial, and confined to the face only. or extending 


* down one of the sides. Idiots rarely attain old ace 5 they, seldom 


exceed the term of thirty years; and. when paralysis or. Smlepsya 


are concomitants, they usually die at a much earlier period, 


In idiotism the ideas of sensation and of reflection appear. to be é 
equally inaccurate. There is a vague, unsteady wandering CVars 
seldom fixed for any length of time upon any one object; a stupid © 
expression of countenance’ in which no sign of intelligence is Pores 


trayed; a gaping mouth from which the saliva flows constantly : 
a perpetual rolling and tossing of the head; no memory, no language, 


nthe ae 


no reason. The idiot has all the animal instincts, and some of the 

- passions. Of the last, joy, fear, and danger, are those with which aes 
heis most frequently. affected, but these are of a very limited kind. 
His joy is unmeaning mirth: his fear a transient qualm; his anger 


>) 


a momentary fit of violence. The toys of children, and the eratifi- | 


cation of hunger and thirst, are his only pleasures : bodily pain or ‘ 
fear of bodily pain his only distresses. It is said that idiots have — 
sometimes shown a strong sexual appetite: but this is not cone, 


for they rarely scem to attend to any distinction of sex.* 


“The treatment where medical assistance can be of any use, must. | 
‘chiefly depend upon the nature of the cause ; blistering and inter- 
nal stimulants to increase the action of tie nervous system, and 


arouse the habitual torpitude of the abdominal viscera, which are 
usually affected inthis malady, offer the fairest chance of advantage. 
Accidental Commotion of the brain, an occasional cause, has occa-" 


“sionally also proved serviceable, as has likewise a fracture of the — 
cranium ;. hence too fevers have relieved the disease; and active — 
paroxysms of mania have proved a complete cure , and I once knew. 


being hereby removed, 


if 


5 Crichton, of Mental Derangement, I. p. 314, 


“a cure effected 1 in a lad-who fell from the first floor of a house: into. 
the street the torpitude or obstruction, or Whatever. was the cause, 


cemeternsenicmmmnencermaasmucscgpe, |)! 


CLASS IV. 
NEUROTICA.: & 


ORDER I. 
ZSTHETICA. 


Wiseases afEecting the Sensation. 


‘DULNESS, DEPRAVATION, OR ABOLITION OF ONE OR MORE OF THE OR- 
GANS OF CORPOREAL SENSE. 


| Asruerica is derived from airbavouas “ sentio, et, propridé, sensq 


corporis.” The term applies, however, to all the external senses, 
and, in the language of Galen peculiarly expresses » aodnrinn Suvepis 
“the power or faculty of sensation.’ It must, also, be admitted 
that it is occasionally applied to’ mental sensation, as in Isocrates to 
Demonicus obra ry exernay yarn aicoyon, “ thus will you feel their 
mind or inclination.” oh ees dae 

__ The term has hence been used in different significations by dif- 
ferent medical writers. It has seldom, indeed, been applied to the 
_ mind, but has strangely varied between expressing sensation gene- 
rally, and the sense of touch alone. In Dr. Young’s excellent yo- 
lume on Medical Literature, it runs for the most part parallel with 
its meaning in the present work, and imports diseased action of all 
the corporeal senses, but with this appropriation of the term there 
seems to be an incorrectness in applying it, as the same author does 
immediately afterwards, to defective memory. which he names dyszs- 
thesia ivterna, and ranks in the same list or genus with defect of the 
external senses. Sauvages, and after him Sagar and Cullen, have 
applied dyszthesiz to a morbid state of the corporeal senses gene- 


rally; whence anzsthesiz should in their hands have expressed 


atony or total inactivity of these senses generally. But while dyszes- 

_thesize extends to all the senses, anzsthesix is by the same writers 
limited to the single sense of touch; with no small perplexity to 
the young student. ar: | Heh 
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In the Physiological Proem to the, present: class we have taken 


so full a survey of the con exion whica exists. between the brain | 


and the corporeal senses by means of the nerves, that it is not ne- 
cessary to Say more upon the subject at present; and I shall only, 
therefore, further observe in these preliminary, remarks lat where - 
one of the senses is deficient, and especially where naturally defi- 
cient, the rest have very frequently been found in a more than. ordi- : 
nary degree of vigour and acuteness, as though the sensorial power 
were primarily derived from a common source, and the proportions — 
belonging to the organ, whose outlet is ge were: Sits 


among the other organs.* 


The genera, under the order before is are taken te a rerdiee 


series from the corporeal senses themselves in a state of morbid 


action, and are in number six; of which the first five are derived 
from the five external senses, and last from a diseased state of par- 
ticular branches of the nerves distributed over the frame generally 
for the common and pleasurable feeling of ott in’ » the Gitte: 
organs through which ney, are dispersed. 


» 


I. paropsis. | he MORBID SIGHT. > 
Il. PARACUSIS. . ~ HEARING. 
HIT. Panxosmis. SMELL. aan 
IV. PARAGUSIS. oie ———— TASTE. 
V. PARAPSIS. —— TOUCH. | 
_ VI. NEURALGIA. 2 _ NERVE-ACHE. 


e 


i 


GENUS L 
PAROPSIS. 
Movin Sight. 


‘SENSE OF SIGHT VITIATED OR LOST.) 3) oe ae 


Parorsis is anerally ‘¢ diseased or Cieaeen vision” from peek 
and ois, visus; as paracusis, “diseased or depraved Rees % 
from wage and axoun. : 

The ophthalmic fohomraphists) by making every variety. of aifecat 6 
tion a distinct disease, have most unmercifully enlarged the list 
under this opus: a To say nothing of Gam pets att has inthis i 


ae 
- Trinckhusius, De Czcis sapientia ac sri Ment. clatis | mirisque oxcorit a 


quorundam actionibus. Gere. 1762. ib Ry 
Meckren Observ. Med. Chir. cap. XX. me 
+ Campiani,. Raggionamen feria tutti i moli degli occhi desctitt, Ke, Ges, 
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manner mustered them at two hundred and forty-three,* while 
Plenck has contrived to multiply them to nearly six hundred.} 
Upon a comprehensive view of the subject, it will, I think, be found 
_ that this formidable number may be reduced to the thirteen species 
following:— = ie ib Conn 


} 


(1. PAROPSIS LUCIFUGA. °°. —i(“(s«NUG T-SHI.” 
2. —————- NOCTIFUGA. —<“SS*:*ié«é AY“ SIGITTC. 
3. ————— NONGINQUAe LONG-SIGHT. 
Ae — PROPINQUA. SHORT-SIGHT. 
50 —————— LATERALIS. SKUE-SIGHT. 
6. —————-_ ILLUSORIA. | FALSE-SIGHT. 
7. ————— CALIGO. nea OPAQUE CORNEA. 
8. —————— GLAUCOSIS» 7 HUMORAL OPACITY. ~ | - 
9, ——————— CATARRACTA. | CATARACT. : 
~40. SYNIZESIS. | ‘CLOSED PUPIL. 
11. ———— amaurosis. | - DROP SERENE, 
12. ————— STAPHYLOMA. | -PROTUBERANT EYE, 
» 138. ———— sTRabismus. | SQUINTING. 


_ Most of these fall rather within the province of the ophthalmic 
‘surgeon than of the physician; but as their general nature ought 
_to be known to every practioner, we shall proceed to give a glance 

at each of them in their order. : 


. : aecemeaes 
SPECIESI 


PAROPSIS LUCIFUGA. 
MNight-Sight. 


VISION PAINFULLY ACUTE IN A STRONG LIGHT; BUT CLEAR. AND 
PLEASANT IN A DEEP SHADE OR THE DUSK OF THE EVENING. 


Tue specific term ducifuga is so distinct as at once to point out 
the general nature of the affection while constituting a very pro- 
minent system. ‘The author, however, has found a necessity for 
introducing this new name, not more from its own clearness than 


_from the confusion which has taken place among earlier writers in» 


distinguishing the disease by two directly opposite terms, nyctalo- 
pia and hemeralopia, according as these terms have been used in a 
literary or a technical and implied sense. The Greeks called it by 


the former name, literally night-sight, in consequence of the person | 


* Catalogue of two hundred and forty three diseases of the Eyes. Edin. 
Vol. 1749. aver 


¢ Doctrina de morbis oculorum. 8yo. Vienn, 2d. Rd, 1783, 


1m 
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Meise under it being only ae to see at ‘night, or ina deep 


shade; while nyctalopfia has been used by. most modern writers in — 


the opposite sense of night- -sight-ache, agreeably to ‘the technical On. 
implied meaning of ofia when employed pathologically, in which | 
case it always imports diseased vision, as though a contraction of 
the term paropla or paropsis : whence nyctalopia has necessarily 
been made to import day-sight, instead of night-sight, or that imper- 
fection of vision in which the eye can only see in the day or whenever 
there is a strong light. : And hence hemeralopia, the opposite to 
nyctalopia, has been used, with the same confusion and contradiction 
of signification; by the Greeks importing day-sight being taken 
naturally or literally; by the moderns day-sight-ache, and conse- 
quently night sight, being taken technically or by implication : and 
hence Sauvages “ Gresis hemeralopia ; neoterisis nyctalopia.” 
“The disease is dependent upon a peculiar irritability of the retina, 
produced by two very different causes: a sudden exposure toa . 
stronger light than the eye has been wont to sustain ; and a defi- 
ciency of the black pigment which lines the choroid tunic. If the: 
iris be weak and torpid it is enlarged; if strong and contractile, 


diminished. 


From the first cause this disease is common to. those who" tive 
almost constantly 1 in dark caverns or chambers, as mines, dungeons, s 
or other prisons; or who have recently had a cataract depressed or _ 
extracted, the growth of which has still more effectually excluded 


* the light ftom falling on the retina. And inall these cases we find » 


it accompanied with—a perpetual nictitation, from the sympathy 
which prevails between the retina and the orbiter muscles of the 
palpebre. 

Ramazzini asserts that this Cae is common to the peasants 
of Italy who are employed in agriculture; but in whom he is able 
to trace no other peculiarity than a considerable enlargement of 
the pupil.* It is not difficult, perhaps, to assign a reason for such an - 
affection among these people, though Ramazzini Is silent upon the _ 
subject. The sky of Italy is peculiarly bright, its “atmosphere pe- 
euliarly clear; and its temperature relaxingly warm. The peasants. 


- of Italy, therefore, are exposed to.the joint operation of almost every 


cause that can produce habitual debility. in the iris, and irr itability 
in the retina. . And we find these causes acting with renewed pow- 
er at the time when the disease chiefly makes its attack, which 

we are told is on the return of spring, or rather at the vernal — 
equinox, when a double flood of day breaks on them. And such 
is the dimness it produces that the peasants lose their way to the — 
fields in the glare of noon; but on the approach of night, they are 
again able to see distinctly. It is hence necessary for them to keep - 


for some weeks in the shade, or in a comparative darkness, till the 


eyes recover their proper tone: and the weakness, and consequently. . 


~ the disease subsides. And hence Ramazzini tells us. that in the. — 


ee eT) 
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course of the succeeding month, or in other words, after they have 
taken due care of themselves, the peasants recover their sight. 
_ Adeficiency of the black pigment is occasionally found in per- 
_ sons of a fair complexion and light hair ; and as the retina is hereby 
deprived of the natural shade that softens the light in its descent. 
upon this very sensible membrane, its morbid irritability 1 is not tobe 
wondered at, Albinoes, who are without the common pigment that 
lies between the cuticle and cutis im other persons, are always defi- 
cient inthis also ; and henceare par ucularly subject to this disease. — 
In old persons the same deficiency is sometimes traced, but without 
painful vision; for at this time of life the optic nerve is become 
more obtuse. In horses this want of eo constitutes ve is 
called a wall-eye. 

The disease is occasionally found as a symptom in ophthalmy, va- 
rious other irritations of the optic nerve and hydrops capitis ; and 
sometimes terminates in amaurosis.* 

Acuteness of night vision is natural to various animals that prowl 
in the dark ; as cats, lynxes, lions, and perhapsall the feline genus 3. 
which save their eyes from the pain produced by broad day-light, — iy. 
_ by a closer contraction of their irids than mankind are able to effect ; 
expanding them gradually as the night shuts in, till by the extent of 
- the expansion, they are able to see much better than mankind in 
» the dark. Owls, bats, cockroaches, moths, sphinxes aon many 
other insects have a similar power. 

_~ Where the disease proceeds from an accidental verabaiey of the 

- retina, sedative applications, as the tincture of belladonna: and in- 
ternal sedatives, as hyoscyamus and conium, have often proved - 
serviceable, and the more so when combined with the bark. Inold ._ 

_ age, or an early deficiency of the black pigment that covers the 
choroid tunic, medicine has very little chance of success, and ali — 
we can hope for is to afford occasional relief by palliatives, if the 
irritation be violent, or accompanied with inflammatory symptoms. 


| 


| SPECIES Il. 
_ PAROPSIS NOCTIFUGA. 
Way-sighe. | 


VISION DULL AND CONFUSED IN THE DARK? BUT CLEAR AND POWERFUL, 
‘ IN BROAD DAY- -LIGHT» 


Tis species, the. nyctalopia ‘of neoteric authors, is said to be en- 
ast * Piso, De, Med. Brasil, Eab. If, 


. denly a few springs before in a detachment of Russian soldiers, Whe, 
being ordered to attack a Swedish post, at the moment of its incur= 
‘sion had nearly destroyed one another by mistake. These men had 
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denie in Poland, the West-Indies, Brazils, and inleapopical regions 
senerally.* Its cause is precisely the reverse of that of the’ pre- 
ceding species ; and proceeds from too great instead of too small an 
habitual exposure to light, whence the retina becomes torpid, » 
and requires a. strong stimulus to raise it. At noon-tide,. therefore, . 


“it is sensible to the impressions of objects ; but does not any, 


discern them in the shade or towards the close of day. | 
Day- sight 1 is also said in a work of allowed authority,f to be en- 
demic in some parts of France; and particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Roche Guyon on'the banks of the Seine. And so general is 
its spread there, that in one village, we are told, it affects one in 
twenty of the inhabitants, and in another, one in ten, every year: 
It makes its attack in the spring, and continues for three months : 
sometimes, though ina slighter degree, returning in the autumn : 
and there are individuals who have had annual returns of the com- 
plaint for twenty years in succession. It passes off after having run 
its course, or rather perhaps, after having been treatéd with due me- 
dical attention, without any inconvenience, excepting a weakness in 
a few eyes that renders them impatient of wind and strong light. 
‘The soil is here a dazzling chalk, and the keenness of the first re- 
flected light after the dreariness of the winter, is probably one 
cause of so general an evil... Perhaps, however, there is no part. of 
the world in which this disease is found more: commonly, or more © 


_ decidedly, than in Russia: but then itis rarely found except inthe 
~ Russian summer, when the eye is exposed, almost without i intermis- 


sion, to the constant action of.light, as the sun dips but little below 


pte horizon, and there is scarcely any interval of darkness. The 
'. malady, again, mostly makes its appearance at this time among the 


peasants, who protract.their hard labour in the fields from a very 
early to a very late hour; and at the same time exhaust and weaken 
themselves by their daily fatigue. The sight is soon restored by | 


‘rest, a proper shade, and bathing the eyes with an infusion of any | 
bitter and astringent vegetable. Dr. Guthrie, in the Memoirs of 


the Medical Society of London, from which this account has been 
taken, gives also an example of the disease having appeared sud- | 


been harassed by long marches, and been exposed night and day to. 
the piercing glare of an uninterrupted scene of snowy Tauntats, ¢ ‘ 
both which causes had concurred in producing this effect: =, 
Sir Gilbert Blane has found it occasionally occur in ‘scorbude pa- 
tients; but no such disease appeared in the Russian soldiery. ‘Hens: 
are elt known to. labour under this defect naturally; and hence 
they cannot see to i Be Hk grains in the dusk of the evening; 


* Hantesierck, Recueil d’Observations de Medicine. T. ti. sie er 
+ Mem. de la Société one de Med. 1786. ede . 
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endemic cases it ieee aue é a a We ceais ‘ape a 
cies appears to be abaui state ne such circumstances ’ ‘ 
use ‘the bark is the plan chiefly to be depended upon. 

Ne \ 1en the sight is once stimulated: by the full light of the | 
occas sionally becomes peculiarly acut a 
Be peelias, known ‘some men > ogee under this disease, i 


ea ace Popithunicated a ia case of this. specie 
will be best to give in his own words.* « hich 
a Ob had i in 1 the epiane a tertian a Sa whic h 


| ee after ae twice 4 felt § no more. of. His, f 
days after this last fit, being then employed on board of 
n the river, he observed at sun-setting, that all objects. beg 
90k blue, which blueness gradually thickened into a cloud 
ng after he became so blind as hardly to perceive the light of 
die. The next morning about sunrising his sight wa restored — 
7 tly as ever. When the next night came on he lo is 
‘in the same manner ; and this continued for twelve days. 
He then came ashore, where the disorder of his eyes 
lly abated, and in three days was entirely gone. _ » 
went on board another ship, and after three d 
lindness returned-as before, and lasted all t 
n the ship, which was nine nights. He 


h blindness ne not return while he. was of 


srly be pitas Pr we Be 
the use of his hands. An: 


ee ea vere 
dic Transactions, 


is Al in the Philosophical Transactions, i in an interesting case of a Bien 


~ that ire died before the end, of the year. | [ea have obser 
talopia noctifuga is often an intermittent. affection. In : : 
case it was: distinctly of this nature, and evinced a decided quotidian: 
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type. We are not, acquainted with the exciting cause of this. inter-. 


-) mittent ; but we know that when once a circuit of- action has been. 
established in a weakened and ir ritable habit, it adheres to the sys- 


tem with almost invincible tenacity, and is recalled with the utmost 
facility upon a repetition of such acause. And hence the pial 


return of the affection on n ship- ‘board where it Pi ealge | 
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-PAROPSIS LONGINQUA, 
oug-Sigit. 


‘ Bat ; ied 
Gaye ehh 


VISION ONEY ACCURATE WHEN THE: OBJECT IS FAR OFF. ; 


Tuts is the dysopia proaimorum ée Cullen, the vue longer of the: 


French. 


In both the preceding species the morbid affection seems. cen 


a) appettain to the retina ; ; in the present species it belongs chiefly — 
“to the iris, which 1s Tabitually dilated, and not easily stimulated to’ 


a contractile action. ‘For it is well known,” observes Dr. Wells, 


The species offers us three varieties as follow : 


“eo Vulgaris. | Tris relaxed, but moveable, comes 
Common, long- sight. po vats AOOSUY. too flat. . & 

. Paretic Tris incontractile, pupil unchanges | ) 
Usneee ble long: sight able, from partial paralysis. 

v, ae Bit Cornea less convex; relaxation and 


Oa a of age, . hebetude common to all the a POM. " 


Sai ers of the eye. a ae 


Sue 


‘The FIRST: vantery i is common to every period of Het in high 


the iris is affected with an habitual relaxation; and gene: be suflie 


clently understood from the remarks already offered. 
The SECOND VARIETY Constitutes the disease called ite ay 


to these who are conversant with the facts relating to’ human vi- 
~~ sion, that the: eye in its relaxed state is fitted for distant objects, e 
and that the seeing of near objects accurately is co veers 

muscular exertion.” . 


; 


a 


or sicuTby Dr Young ;* and is admirably described by Dr. ie | 


ley vee Phil, eid vers 179309 aa fee 
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person about thirty-five years of age, whose retina was assensible — 


to the stimulus of light as ever; yet who, from a paresis, or perma- 
nent dilatation of the pupil, saw near objects with considerable con- 


fusion, but remote objects with perfect accuracy. The power of 


moving the upper eye-lid was also lost. It was an extreme case of | 
the disease before us, complicated with partial paralysis of the ad-" 


joining muscles, and may be imitated by applying the tincture of 
belladonna. It was easily remedied by the use of spectacles with 
convex glasses, by means of which the patient was able to read 


without difficulty ina printed book; whose letters he was scarcely - 


able to distinguish from each other before the spectacles were 


applied. Bass | 
. The Tuirp VARIETY or that produced by old age, constitutes the 
presbytia, and presbyopia of medical writers, from weerbus, senex 3 
and here the hebetude and relaxation, while short of paralysis, ex- 
tend usually through the retina, iris, and, indeed, every part of the 
complicated.organ of the eye; on which account the cornea be- 
comes less convex in its form and less pellucid in its transparency. 
In the present, as in the other varieties of this affection of the 
eyes, the best remedy for supplying the deficient convexity of the 
cornea, as well as the deficient irritability of the iris, is convex 
Spectacles ; adapting their power to the precise demand of the eye, 
and increasing it as the demand grows more urgent. ae 


SPECIES IV. 
PAROPSIS PROPINQUA. 
| | Short-Sight. | 


VISION ONLY ACCURATE WHEN THE OBJEGT IS NEAR. 


Tuts isin most respects an opposite disease to the preceding; for) 


it not only produces an opposite effect, but proceeds, in the main, 
from an opposite cause. In the former the iris is for the most part 


relaxed and weakly ; here it is sound, often too much contracted: 
in the former the cornea is, in almost all cases, too much flattened, : 


.in the present it is too convex or polarized. The best palliative, 


—s 


therefore, is spectacles of an opposite character to those recommend- 


ed under the preceding species; and with these we must satisfy 
ourselves till age brings us a natural relief, by taking off the entony 
and depressing the cornea. Unfortunately, however, this is a re- 


lief that does not always continue for many years ; since the excess | 


‘ 


of tone becomes too much lowered as the age advances, and the 
Sight grows imperfect from this cause. 3 


Mice are said to have this kind of vision naturally, and hence one 
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‘of the technical names for it is myopia or myopiasis; literally 


& mouse-sighty? iit ont ne. Ua es a ec 
In the common technical terms for the present and the preceding 


? 


species, there is the same kind of confusion in respect to the collo- 


Hohl i a 


quial terms, by which these diseases are distinguished as we have 


already shown to exist between the technical and colloquial names 


of the first and second species. : ! 


Thus paropsis longingua, the long sight of the common idiom is mn 


the amblyopia, or dyopia proximorum of Sauvages and Cullen, . 


literally “morbid sight of xear objects ;” while p. propingua, the 
short-sight of the common idiom, is the amblyopia or dyopia dissi- ~ - 


forum of the same writers; literally “morbid sight of objects far 
off”? In the terms now offered the technical and colloquial ideas > 


run parallel. ‘ pis 
ae SPECIES V. Cea. 
_ PAROPSIS LATERALIS. 
— Skew-Sight. Sight Askew. 


* VISION ONLY ACCURATE WHEN THE OBJECT IS PLACED OBLIQUELY. — 


: 


, 


In this species the patient can only see in an oblique direction, in + 
consequence of some pattial obfuscation of the cornea (usually — 


’ perhaps from scratches or slight scars) or of the humours through 


which the light is transmitted, or from a partial paralysis of the 


retina. This must not be confounded with strabismus, or squinting, 


as it sometimes has been, but which proceeds from a different cause, ~ 
and is accompanied with different phenomena. In skew-sight or — 


lateral vision, the axis of the eye affected usually coincides with 


that of the sound eye, though it runs somewhat obliquely to avoid 


the obstruction in the tunic. In strabismus the two axes do not — 
_coincide, and the judgment is formed from the strongest eye alone. 
“Tf, however, in lateral vision, the obstruction be such as to make 


the optical axis of the affected eye at variance with that of the sound 


eye, squinting must be a necessary consequence. of the disease. ea 
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ie -PAROPSIS: ILLUSORIA. 
| Halse Sight. 


IMAGINARY OBJECTS FLOATING BEFORE THE SIGHT } OR REAL OBJECTS 


APPEARING Wee IMAGINARY QUALITIES. 


-Tuis species, thus defined, clearly includes two vatieties a as follow: a4 


#« Phantasmatum. 3 
Ocular spectres. sight that have no real existence. 

8 Mutationis. © Real cbjects apparently changed 
pQenlar tr ansmutations. in their natural qualities. 


Both these varieties offer a very numerous family of distinct illu- 


‘sory perceptions, which require to be noticed in their order. 


Of the ocULAR SPECTRES, constituting the FIRST VARIETY, one 


of the most frequent forms is that of parx spots. These are the 
‘musce volitantes of many authors; and “are sometimes,” as Dr. ’ 
Young observes, “if not always occasioned by an opacity of some of 
the vessels of the vitreous humour, near the retina. They are seen 


in a full light, and cannot, therefore, as Sauvages has justly remarked, 
be caused by any thing in the anterior part of the eye; and they 


may often be observed to change their form with the motions of 


_the eye; which they could not do if they did not depend on some 


hence called suffusio recicularis by Sauvages, and visus reticularis’ 
‘by Plenck. This'is sometimes permanent ; sometimes transitory ; 
and is probably, as conjectured by Sauvages, Produge by a morbid: 


Hoating substance. Their apparent change of position, when we | 
attempt to follow them with the cye, is a necessary raeanet of 


the motion of the eye itself which contains them.’’* 
Another form these ocular spectres exhibit is that of net WORK; 


affection of the arteriole of the retina. 


A third form is that of spanks; and hence called by Siivaccet 
suffusio scintillans.. It proceeds ‘generally from a blow or excess, _ 


of light. 


The eye is also troubled With an imaginary sense of pazel eee | 


| constituting the myrmaryge of the Greek writers. Its usual cause 


is supposed to be a plethora of the minute vessels of the eye. 


Sometimes from the same cause the ocular spectres ¢ assume ania 
IRRIDESCENT APPEARANCE; or exhibit, in splendid succession, all 


the colours of the rain-bow. This Sauvages calls suffusio coloris.. It 
is occasionally ; a regularly intermittent affection, or returns at stated 


‘ 


orcs 


* Delius, Diss. Phantasinata ante oculog volitantia affectus deuliran stipe 
laris, Erlang, 1751, 


“Appearances of objects before the’ 


NG 


... colours, though he judged very accurately of the form and oth 
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periods, and particularly in the evenings 5 and, occasionally, the 


morbid appearance is confined to a single colour. Dr. Heberden 
has given a'curious example of an affection of this kind in a lady of . 


advanced age, who took lodgings on the eastern. coast of Kent ina 
house that looked immediately upon the sea, and was of course very _ 
much exposed to the glare of the morning san, ~ The curtains of 
the bed in which she slept, and of the windows, were of white 
linen, which added to the intensity of the light. When she had 
been there about ten days, she observed one evening at the time of - 


sun-set that, first the fringes of the clouds appeared red, and soon — 


after the same colour was diffused over all the objects around her, — 
and especially ifthe objects were white, asa sheet of paper, a pack 
of cards, ora lady’s gown. This lasted the whole night; but inthe 
morning her sight was again perfect. The same alternation of — 
morbid and sound sight continued the whole time the lady was on 
the coast, which was three weeks, and for nearly as long after she 
left it; at which time it ceased suddenly and entirely of its own 
accord. Excess of light upon delicate and irritable habit, appears — 
to have been the cause of this singular affection. The retina was’ 
too strongly excited to throw off the impression easily—and that of - 
the red rays of the descending sun, constituting the last impression 
‘communicated, remained after the.sun himself had disappeared. ~ 
The circle of action may be easily accountéd for by an uniform 


‘return of the same cause. vs 


_ The sEconp VARIETY Of FALSE siGut or that in which the real — 
objects appear changed in their natural qualities, is by Plenck de- 
- nominated, in consequence of such change, metamorphopsia. ~~ 


- Sometimes the change exhibits ERROR OF FORM; and the objects . 
appear too large, too small, cut in half, or distorted. “(SR ees 
Sometimes ERROR OF MoTION: in consequence of which they 
seem to be dancing, nodding, or ina rapid succession. © Renny 
Sometimes ERROR oF NuMBER: and then they appear double, 
triple, or otherwise increased or multiplied ; constituting the diplo«. 


“pia of Sauvages and many other writers. | 


Sometimes ERROR OF COLOUR: in which case one hue is mista- | 


>. ken for another, as red for green, green for yellow, or every hue 
‘appears alike. Examples of this imperfection are not unfrequent. — 


Mr. Scott has given a singular instance of it in one of the volumes — 


of the Philosophical Transactions,* and Dr. Priestly in another.f — 
The last is especially worthy of notice.as in some degree a family — 


defect; and was communicated to Dr. Priestly by Mr, Huddart of 


North America. Of five brothers and two sisters, all adults, three. 


"- of the former were affected with it in a greater, or less degrees” 


« i 


vavhile: the remaining two and the two sisters possessed. perfec a 


vision. One of the brothers could form no idea whatever | 
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qualitiésiof objects; and hence he thou ght stockings were sufficiently — ia 
distinguished by the name of stockings, and could not conceive the 


‘ 


sity of calling some red-and others blue... He could perceive 
cherries on cherry trees, but only distinguished them, ‘even when. 
eee: from the surrounding leaves, by their size and shape. One 


¥ 


but still a very imperfect. notion : and upon the whole they seem 


to have possessed no other distinguishing power than that of light 


and shade, into- which they: resolved all the colours presented to. 4 
them; so that dove and straw-coloured were regarded as. whitey 

and green, crimson, and purple, as black, or dark. On looking at 
: a rain-bow one of them could disti 
“but nothing more. _ ee 


‘ 


ak ai 


“Dr. Nicholl of Ludlow has published a case in the Medico-chirur- : 


‘the brothers appears to have hada faint sense of a few colours, 


inguish it As Garstang of oe 2 


here, also, gray, witha yellow tinge round the pupil, 
~ The causes of these varieties are not always assignable; many of 


variety of ocular spectres.. Diplopia, or errors of number, have 
often been occasioned by long exposure to severe cold,’sometimes © 
by local spasm, sometimes by hydrocephalus.} Baumer gives a’ 
ease produced by a wrong ‘position of the pupil.t: Raghellini 


“plicated example of objects seen triply.|) ; 


blood vessels, benefit has been derived, 'in the first instance, from 


ed both, generally and topically: and in the dast instance by stimu- ae 


Many of these. varieties of false-sight, and especially ocular spec-. wee 


tres are also found as symptoms in several species of dinus, syspas 
, plethora, cephalitis, and various fevers. = 


* Transae. of the Medico-chir. Soc, Woli TX. si | Pages aera 
_ T Justi, Baldinger, N. Mag. Band. XI. p..446.. | ‘tt a 
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would | pababty answer as, well. ° These plants j in their recent state 
have \ sry little smell; but their taste is extremely acrid, and when 
chewed they erode the tongue and fauces. Other German practi- 

tioners, however, aS Schmiicker, , Bergius, and Richter, have tried , 
even the pulsatilla | without success, though they have carried their 
doses toa larger’ extent than Stoerck ventured upon. Small and fre-° 
quently repeated doses of ‘tartarized antimony appear, upon so: many — 
testimonies, to have been successful in’ various. cases, that it. is. a 
remedy well worth the triat., Dr. Rowley used it with success upon . 
an extensive field of practice.* ~ Gleize. employed it with equal SUGm 

cess alone,t and Hufeland as satisfactorily: i in combination with warm 

‘ bathing, and 1 the internal use of millepedes :} the last of which, how- 


_ ever, may be spared without any. serious risk. The disease has, . 


_ Sometimes disappeared spontaneously or without any known cause. 

In newly born infants, spots on the cornea are occasionally met 
with, which soon vanish spontaneously s§ probably the reyes of pe 
-agring. asa Pe stimulus: upon the occasion. > al 
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: _PAROPSIS GLAUCOSIS. 
: eo fe ¥ ; 4 a - Raumorat Opacity. 


“ Baexess OR ABOLITION OF SIGHT FROM OPAC ITY OF THE HUMOURS: 
Gunucets i is a Greek term al vai: « bial or ¢ greenish- -tint- » 
-ed,” from the common colour of the obscurity. It was also called 

by the Greeks glaucéma, and by the ‘Romans ¢laucédo. Glaucosis"” hi 
“is: ‘here prefer red to glaucoma, because the ce: oma imports usu ly, 
“and, for the sake of simplicity and consistency, ought always to 1m- 


port external protuberance, as In staphyloma, sarcoma, and various)” oe 


othe rs. noticed i in detail in the yolume of N osology. ; 

his species is probably produced in most instances. by. a torpitude 
of action in the absorbents that carry off the waste fluid of the hu- 
mours, similar to that described under. the. Jast ‘species; and, is 
“Sennert calls it indeed a brat and ditiag Giches | it by its prceaa 
ing from a defect of the aqueous humour—calgo, a defectu.humo-— 
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th gat 


i ee to the! Peneuaigs whale the. absdttiont vele: : ies in this 


case, the cornea would ‘appear: depressed | or r flatts 


rarely if ever a symptom. | SU ee eee , 
©... Both this and the preceding species have someumen ceased 5 spon- 
s we taneously,* without any apparent cause ; and Helwigt | gr *§ an in- 


stance in which the cessation was not only gpontanedua: 
hey have, also been carried off by fever. va 
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lac ¢ - PAROPSIS CATARRACTA. ete 
ee a ¢ et ‘Cataract, coos . : . 
DIMNESS on ABOLITION OF SIGHT FROM OPACITY OF THe ¢ onvstaL- 


eee LINE | LENS. RD Guat te 
AE gig cataract, as it is. now catied, was, by: dia Ena writers, 
‘named PEARL-nY# OF PEARL IN THE EYE, and is so denominated by 
Holland, the faithful translator of Pliny. Catarracta, as’ a> Greek 
term, is usually derived from > narapparcw “to disturb, . destroy; or: 
abolish.” Keragsaxrys or nero paxtys, however, was employed by the — 
Greek writers: themselves, to signify a gate, | door, or’ loop-hole, and ~ 
he bar which fastens it, and becomes the | impediment to its being. 
) ‘opened. And it is probably from this last sense that the term cata- 
ract was first applied to the disease in question, as ‘forming a a barto. « 


sand tte eyes, which were called the loop-holes or windows of the mind 
Bes by various philosophers, as we learn fro om Lucretius, wig thus: lo- 


Ses his Ppposition to their view: 


vs : Dicere porro oculos nulla rem cernere. posse, pele ie ky 
_ Sed per eos animum. a forbes perce Teclusis (Gey 
Ns ‘Difficile est.+ uae ee er 


RS deem ihe eyes, ‘then, ‘of. theninabysy survey | 

_ Nought in existence,’ while th’ interior mind: 
~ Looks at all nature through them, as alone 
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ly hypochyma, apochysis and hypochysis. The earlier Latins suf- £4 
usio: while catarracta seems first to have been made use of by the 


Arabian’ writers, and was probably introduced into the medical OO aie a 
menclature by Avicenna. Yet the more. common name among the =~ 
Arabians was gutta obscura, as that for amaurosis was gutta serena; x; 
. the ‘pupil in the last species, being serene ortransparent.. ©. | 


- The Arabians, who had adopted generally ‘the humoral’ pathology 
of Galen, conceived both these diseases to: be the result of a mor- 
. bid rheum or defluxion falling ona particular part of the visual orb,’ 


© Gin the one case producing blindness’ with obscurity, whence the ae 
~ name of an obscure rheum’or.gutta; and in the other without obscu- au 
“rity, whence the contrary name of a transparent or serene rheum or = 
gutta. But. as various other diseases, and ‘particularly of the —. i 


joints, were also supposed to flow from a like cause, and were far . 
more common, the terms guzia,.and rheuma were afterwards em- 
'phatically applied, and at length altogether limited, to-these last 
complaints ; whence the terms gout and rheumatism which have de- tant 

» ‘scended to the present day, as the author has already had occasion i ae 
", to observe under ARTHRODIA PODAGRA. For gutia the Arabian wri-” . 
_ ters sometimes employed agua ; and hence cataract and amurosis ” 
are described by many of them under,the names of aqua obscura, 


? # 
‘ 


and aqua serena ; and the former, by way of emphasis, sometimes | 
\. under the name of agug.or argua alone. | Orne LAR Gate 
_\ The opacity producing a cataract may exist in the lens alone, the — . 
capsule alone, or in both; thus laying a foundation for the three. 
. following varieties : ae | Mane acres ey Cea 


4 fs My A 


+ @ Lenticularis. ©. >. The opacity existing in the Jens | 
‘ ,. Lenticular Cataract... itself and confined to it. 


_, 8 Capsularis. The opacity confined to the cap- 


Capsular or membranous .__ sule,or membrane of the’‘lens. ha 

_ Cataract. BF EE gorges FOAMS ya hg Be PMR ae * 
~y Complicata. . “The opacity common to the Jens» en 
Complicated Cataract. and its. capsule. opera: we ae 

gleet ie, i A . Git ode Uren cone Ba 
_. We are told moreover by Ritcher* of a cataract of the humour a 
‘ Ee 


Morgagni, or the interstitial fluid which lies between the capsule oa 

and thelens: whence this has also been copied by Plenck and Sir. ah 

William Adams into the list of modifications : but rather as a POssi-, Hi 

ble than an actual case: for neither of these practitioners give a ! 

_ single example of such a variety ever having occurredto them.) | 
+. _ Cataracts are of different colours and of different degrees of con-. 


sistency from circumstances. influencing the morbid action, With |... 
which we are but little acquainted. They are, therefore, blatk, se" 

_ white, leaden-hued, ferruginous, green, amber; as they are alsofluid 
or milky, soft, firm, hard, horny, and even bony, for they have been . 
sometimes found of this last texture.t They arenot unfrequently 


- * Von der Ausziehing’ des grauen Strars. Gott. 1773) 8v0.. ae 
+ Wenzel, Traité de la Cataracte avec des Observations, Pari8, 1786, , 
t iii : 


cA 
ar, 
bes Sie 
noe 
mee 


ee 
(Hap 


Set 
Paes), 


. “sult of an hereditary. taint; in other instances it originates spontan 


© -or matted hair.t It has also appeared as an effect of infammation~ _ 


\ but sudden It has also, at times, been carried off by a fever. 7 
“”. "There is:hence, specious ground for conceiving that some medi-. >» 


> ® Chirurgical Observations: 


 ; Ritcher, Chir, Bibl. Band, V1.158.° 
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opaké, and tends to form.a cataract, itis more or less softened: the 


softening sometimes extending through the whole range of the:lens. 
~-and’sometimes through only a part of it ;_ while, however, the part 


that remains undissolved is rarely, if ever, so firm as the centre of” ' 


the sound crystalline.” Mr. Pott proposes itas a question, whether. 


cataracts, which have been found perfectly soft, have notin general 


“grown opake by slow degrees ? and whether those which have been 
; ' discovered to be firm have not become opake hastily, and been pre- 


eded by, or accompanied with, severe and deep seated pain n the Be 


Read, particularly in the back part of it Be EE Beis pene 
". We have already observed, that the cataract 1s occasionally there- 


4 nt 


ously or from causes we cannot trace. It has, however, often fol- 
lowed upon convulsions, chronic head-ache, syphilis, rheumatism, - 

Pg? Sala Ep ee A z fans Head } PRETO oe 
suppressed perspiration, and -in a few instances TrycHosis Pica, ~ 


vat 


produced by athunderstorm.} eS 


Like panopsis Glaucosis or humoral opacity, it has sometimes 


_ ‘ceased spontaneously, or without any manifest cause ;§and Helwig 


gives an instance in which the cessation was not only spontaneous 


ease; and the more so as we find ganglions and other accidental - 


, 
F 


ss ein ee pert of oe 
fb ert oe ee ¢ 


relative to the. cataract, &c. 8¥o. 1! 
‘+ De la Fontaine, ChirurgsMed. 


‘4 Hagedorn, Observ. Med, Cent, L Obs. 50. Franc. 1698, Bye, 
“Ludolf, Miscell. Berol. tom. 1V..258. 0 ki 


Walker, On the Theory and Cure of a Cataract, 28 ie. 
4 i Observ. Physico-med. 23, ‘Aue. Vind, 1680;4toe 0295 eye 
v4 Velschius, Episagm,. 20," PRT NRE! Noh cjh” sl a 1 
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tem by external or internal applications. . But no such remedy has 
hitherto been descried,. or at least none that can be in any degree 
relied upon: for recourse has been had to mercurial preparations 
both external and internal, as well as almost every other metallic 
"salt, aconite, the pasque-flower, or pulsatilla, or protracted vomiting; 
electricity, and puncturing the tunics of the eyes, but without any 

.' certain advantage. This is the more to be lamented, because what- 
~* ever surgical operation may be determined upon as most advisable, 

- ‘there is no guarding, on all occasions, against the mischievous ef 
4 fects which may result, I do not mean from the complication erse= =. & 
~  yerity of the operation; for this, under every modification, is sim=- : 

‘pler and less formidable than the uninitiated can readily imagine, 


Poth 


ry, 


performed with the utmost dexterity, and with every promise of \ ela 
_ success; and where a total blindness has. taken place in both eyes, a 
_. the operation having been performed on both ; neither of them be- 
_ “tg quite opake antecedently, and one of them in.nothing more than 
_ an incipient state of the disease, and the patient capable of writing 


’and-reading with it. And hence it is far better in the author’s ye 
Opinion, to have a trial made on one eye only at a time, and that: * 


the worst where both are. affected and one is still useful, than to 
_» subject both to the same risk; for the sympathy, between them ts 
.. $0 considerable, that if an inflammatory process from: any constitu- 
*. tional or accidental cause should show itself in either, the other ange 
would be sure to associate in the morbid action. © Ree ie de ae 


ft f 
om 


: The usual modes of operating for the cure ofa cataract, are three ; 

_ that of couching or depression: that of extraction : and that of ab- 
Sorption. The-first was well known to the practitioners of Greece 
'|.and Rome; and is ably described by Celsus, who advises, in cases . 
where the lens cannot be kept down,.to cut it into pieces with the» 

-sharp-edged acus or needle, by which meanit will be the morereas) . + © 

.  dily absorbed. And from this last remark we have some reason for . 4” 
believing that even the third of the above methods, that of absorps 

' tion, was also known at the, same time; as it ts ‘probable, indeec | 


that the second, or the operation by extraction, was likewise ; sinc athe 
wwe find Pliny recommending the process of simple removal or de- 
- pression in preference to that of extraction or drawing it forth; 9° — 
_“squammam in oculis emovendam potius quém extrahendam,?* 
which Holland has thus honestly, though paraphrastically translated = 


_ a cataract or pearl in the eye, is to be couched rather, and driven 


fe f 


“down by the needle, than quite tobe plucked forth” 
a. , fay Soe Nat. Hist. Lib, XXIX. Capi ky. et 2080 48 ee 


mya 


Oe ne a ae a Re 


| sued rhruele a muety iia pared Both are fitout 


dia, and, icceneea: to He account of Vhe Se, nce 
‘success. Dr, Scott was informed by one of the travellin 


it by an opening on the outerside. of the cornea, “instead of Peat 
-in its inferior part. | ey 


Tax term SYNIZESI5 18, : derived from voice “ consid, ¢ coeo 0; coales- at 
co.” and was used amongst the Greek grammartians before it obtai wt 7 
* ed an introduction into the medical vocabulary, to signify t 


ih varieties : Raa ie 


*-@ Simplex. ~~ 


be 


digs 2 , 
Me 4 Tr Nan ae: (eke, WW. ~ox. w, 


“In the East, however, both of these ‘Ste appear to have been nur 


tors, who, however, spoke without a register, t that in the operation nh 
of depression this success was in proportion of a hundred who were. 
benefited, to aye DO, obtained no: eae whatever. us 


echt the ‘cataract, ae passes it oe es the opening of the ae 
into the interior chamber by means of his needle, and then extracts . 


‘The simplest and least Priictae of these Gperationen| however is. 
that by absorption ; but it should be known to the operator. ‘that! | 
while the solvent | power of the aqueous. humour is wonderfully act. 


! tive, that the vitreous is weak and inconaiderable ; and hence the 
: absorbent plan, as practised by Sir William Adams, and to: which 
«» he is much attached, consists in dividing the cataract, after its se- 


paration, - into small fragments, and passing. them with the needle, 
by which they are thus. divided, through the pupil into the anterior 
chamber, which constitutes the seat of the aqueous humour. ; The 
fragments thus deposited are usually dissolved.in a few weeks ; and 


where the cataract is fluid they have often been dissolved and be i 
“sorbed in a few seconds ; . and sometimes even before. the needle — 


ie been withdrawn. _ . OG Sian Stes aia 


PS eae 


: aa | Bs ‘SPE CIES Xx. 
_ PAROPSIS SYNIZESIS.. 
-Closen Bupil. 


ee ‘TION OF THE, PUPIL. + 


cence of oy. or more syllables into one. ‘This fdgcr ke, exhibi 


ers 


Wp Pimple closed pupil ae, oe a cer a ae ae “are 


hay 
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8 Complicata. ti | Closure of the pupil complicated 
Complicated closed pupil. . with cataract, or opake cornea. 


rahe. Nien a , 
_ The pupil becomes closed or obliterated from a gradual contrac- 
‘tion and at length coalition of the muscular fibres of the iris; from 
inflammation of surrounding membranes ; or from protrusion of the 
iris. In all these cases it is a SIMPLE OBLITERATION OF THE PUPIL. 
It is compticarsy when the obliteration is combined with an opacity 
of the cornea, or with a cataract, . 5 aa 

The natural form of the human pupil is circular, this being the 
natural form of the fine fringe of the iris by which it is surrounded. 
But in a very few instances the fringe or rays of the iris has evinced 
a different figure, and the pupil, in consequence, has been found 
oblong, or heart-shaped.* ©The first has occurred most frequently : 
and according to Albinus has sometimes preceded loss of vision.t} 
Block gives an instance in which the disease was, congenital and 
hereditary. ate , 

If the iris contract irregularly sometimes only a few of its fibres 
spread across the pupil while others are retracted: and hence we 
have examples of double or more than double pupils, though of 
smaller dimensions than the natural circle, Solinus gives an in- 
‘stance of two pupils hereby produced,§ and Janin of not less than 
five] Dr. Plenck, who unnecessarily multiplies diseases, confines 

the term synizesis to a total contraction of the pupil; and makes its 

" partial contraction a distinct affection, which he calls myésis; and 
the second or complicated variety, another distinct affection which 
~~ he denominates synechia. But this is to perplex rather than to 
_ simplify the subject. | 
_’ Medicines in this disease are of little avail. In the first variety 
the external application of the tincture of belladonna has occasion- 
ally effected a cure by destroying the contractile action ; and dilute 


‘solutions of brandy,-camphor, or sulphate of zinc, by their tonic or ° 


stimulant power. The complicated variety belongs manifestly to 
the art of surgery, and its removal must be sought fer in books oft 
that subject. : 


* ph. Nat. Cur. Dec. IIL. Ann, VII. VILL Obs, 21. 
_ f Anat. Acad. Lib. VL. cap. 3. | 
_ + Medinische Bermerkungen, p. 1. 


| Memoires, &c, 


Vou. Il—U 


 § Vide Marcel. Donat. Lib, VI. cap. ii. p. 619. ‘aaa 


* 
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_ PAROPSIS AMAUROSIS. 
Drop Sevene. 


DIMNESS OR ABOLITION OF SIGHT WITH AN UNALTERABLE PUPITS 
“USUALLY BLACK AND DILATED } BUT WITHOUT ANY OTHER APPARENT 
an DEFECT. Peres bear i 
T aie: is the GUTTA SERENA of the Arabic writeres ihenaber the tera ‘id 
“Drop Serene,” of our own tongue; terms we have already ex- 
"plained under parcrsis caATARRACTA. Miltonis well knowntoallude ~~ 
to this affection in his beautiful address to light, as he does also to 
the cataract by him called suffusion, as the Latins call it suffusio: 
but it is singular that, in the course of this allusion, he seems 
doubtful as to which of the two eee he oup ni to’ asonihe ‘his | 


~ ewn blindness : : i 


. -Theel revisit safe 
And feel thy severeign, vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that rollin vain . 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. URE 
So thick a pror serenu has quench’d their orbs, Shake: 
Or dim surrusion veil’d.* 


The term amaurosis is derived from the Greek cepervos, ¢e abeehe 
rus, caliginosus, opacus.”’ ‘The most common cause isa paralysis a 
of the Tetina, usually in conjunction with a paralysis and dilatation, ; 
of the iris. Occasionally, however, the iris is rigidly contracted; 
its debility being accompanied with great irritability ; and hence, | 
offering two yariéties ; to which a third may be added, from the dis- ; 
eases assuming, at times, ah intermittent type. 
a 


= i gee ., se.  - x 
poo Ek es eee ee ae ee 


« Atonica. ; With permanent, atony and dilatation | 
Atonic amaurosis. _» of the pupil. hi 

€ Spasmodica. . Witha Pe Ranens contraction Of the | 
Spasmodic amaurosis. _ pupil. ’ 

y Intermittens. at _ With periodical cessations: and phGes tt 
Intermittent amaurosis. turns. | be 


It would be easy to admit other varieties if we were to attend to , « 
all that has been written on the subject, and. adopt all the opinions 


_ that have been delivered ; for we are told of cases in which the pu- 


‘pil has not been permanently immovable, but has- contracted. on. r 
exposure to an, intense Hehe st and of others in which the: pupil i in-, 


* Par, Lost, Hil: 1, (ai Ne te. @ i iy 
7 Caldani. ad Haller. V. Richter, Nov.. Covim, Soc, Goett, tom. IV. p. 77. 
Hey, Medic. ‘Obsery. and inquir. Vol5,p.1. * 
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stead of being bldckhas| biinced: a pale or nebulous appearance.” 
1 the first of these exceptions: the disease has not acquired com- 
tion tl al res for occasionally i in the definition.. 
thing nore than an incipient cataract. ~ 
oF an unalterable pupil. with or 

1e name of MYDRIASIS. evetan 


: # Plenck makes a. t: 
eaihout 3 inj ury of ‘ie vision. wane 
accompanied with injured vision i 
rosis ; and it is questionable \ whether an ‘unalterable pepil is el er. to 
be traced without Sora vision. erst acs 


Sore 


occasionally, as a symptom. « or : sequel in hysteria, syspasia,, and 


lues. | 2 
ais is Eably to the spasmodic variety G8 this species, that Shal | “- 
speare chiefly alludes by the term jin or piin- eyes the pupil being ee 
‘sometimes contracted to nearly the diameter ofapin’shead; though = 
the synizesis is equally entitled to the name. I have quote done ” 
example already under P. Caligo, which he cue web- “eye another i 
is contained i in the satay couplet: reg) aa | ) 
hte ween) : Wish all eyes” wet. Set 
te Ra ‘Blind with the PIN and WEB. Gy) by wag 


a 2 


ier nes existence of an amaurosis is known by the specific symp- | 
- toms: of the pupil being peculiarly black and dilated, and the want 
of contractibility 1 in the iris on exposure toa strong light,’ Its com- 
mencement is often accompanied with pain in the head, which di- | 
_ minishes as the disease increases. Yet it occasionally steals on with- jy 
out pain ; and if it be confined to one eye only, tt will sometimes . 
exist for months or perhaps years, without a person’s being sensi- 
“ble of it; as, in such cases, it is only traced by the patient’s acci- 
dentally. ‘closing his sound eye alone, and then finding ti in 
darkness, or by some other accident. 
~The black cataract has sometimes eda conivulded: with és or 

_ mistaken for it, of which we have just noticed an instance i Mil- 
_ ton, as has also that modification of the capsular cataract, i 
posterior lamina of the capsule is alone opake. _ 
The occasional cause is, therefore, for the most part incapable of: ie ie 
followed up. Richter contends thatit is often dependentupon 
ate ic state of the digestive organs ; and it has often occurred — 

ly upor Ne plethoric state of the vessels, apoplexy, cephalzay’ / f 
on the head , or some other injury of the sensorium. . It is ; 


ant 


ell known t to be temporarily produced by the juice of the sow 
Saunt 0 r atropa. J Belladonna ; ; and in one or two instances” perma- 
nently fre Or 

or Sf 


from | accidental i inmission into the eye of the poison ofa 
serpent | oO cae 


ler.t ‘At has likewise been induced bya flash of ligt e 

ning by insolation nor undue ete to the rays pf the sun, | d a 
nh Richter, Nee. Com;Soc. Goett. ‘bm.1 Iv.p 1 Gooet, Cases, Ed, thy 5. ” ‘s 
’ } Bosman, Beschreibung von Guinea, p. 369. pet j x 
Boyle, Tract. de Concord, ‘Medic. Specific, marie | % 

rm: 

¥ : : 
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suppressed catarrh, suppressed hemorrhages, or venesection when 
rendered habitual,* suppressed exanthems and eruptions of various 
kinds, especially porrigo, herpes, and scabies, by some sudden strain 
or other violence; or by some overwhelming passion of the mind 
as wrath or terror.t It has also appeared as a sequel or metastasis 
upon fevers; and succeeded to the use of poisonous. cosmetics. 
There are a few cases in which it has proved hereditary. =  ~ 


The prognostics are generally unfavourable, except where the ” 
disease exists as a symptomatic. affection, Where we can decidedly, _ 
trace its existence to plethora, whether entonic or atonic, or to 
some violent injury to the head, bleeding and purgatives are clearly ~ 


indicated, but have frequently failed: for in the exquisitely tender 
organ of the eye, palsy is often induced before these evacuations 
can relieve the oppression. In the spasmodic variety active eme- 
tics frequently repeated, and resolutely persevered in at each time 
till the system becomes weakened, as in the treatment for the 
epidemic ophthalmy, have certainly been at times found successful. 
Blisters and sternutatories also demand attention: the first should 


be applied to the temples; the second is best formed of turbeth 
qnineral with about ten times-its proportion of mild snuff, or any ~ 
other light powder.. The vapour of ammonia, ether, or camphor, ° 
“mixed with hot water, has sometimes also afforded benefit. 


Where it has followed on repelled eruptions, it has been occa- 


sionally found to yield to setons and blisters, or a restoration of the | 


suppressed efflorescence: and, as in other diseases, what has some-_ 


times proved the sources of its production, has been found its best. 


- vemedy, so that the cause has become the cure. Thus it has at 


times yielded to the violence of a fever, to that of a sudden blow on 


the head, to a strong light, toa paroxysm of convulsions. Elec- — 
tricity, and especially voltaism, have probably been serviceable in © 
some instances; at least the assertions to this effect are very © 


numerous, though in various cases these have sometimes been alto- _ 
gether unsuccessful; nor isthe magnet without its recommendations, ~ 


\ 
having been applied to the upper part of the spine, while minute " 
. 


bags filled with iron filings were. placed on the eyes ;§ and.in an — 


* Heister, Wahrnehm. B. IL. p, 441. Bresl. Samml. 1726. 1.503. Ae 
+ Hereulanus, Comm. in Rhazis Lib. IX. Richter L. C. p. 81. Schaarschmid, 
Med. und Chir. Nachrickten HI. n. 18. Br a ee he Wey 
+ Redlin, Curat. Med. Millenar. n, 822. Ochme de amaurosis, p. 20.__ 


rN 
“ 


§ Wirkung des Kiinstbichen Magnets, &c. p. 24, 25, Hell. v. Nootné gel, 1. 


¢. § 22. Eph, Nat. Cur. Dec, II. Ann. v. Obs. 247, - 


" imperfect case of the complaint Weher conceives he derived benefit. - 
The chief dependencies besides have been on camphor, cajeput, 
musk, mercury, iron, bark, arnica, and externally the pulsatilla © 
nigra. Of the arnica or German leopard’s bane, Pellier, as well as 

Collier, speaks warmly. The latter recommends it in all nervous © 
atonies, whether general or local. He employed the flowers of the — 


* =" 


7 
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; int Meevciticn afuabeiil half an ounce to a 
ae id, which may be taken in a day ora day and 
a half. ae rae: cker an¢ ad 1 other German writers declare it 
oO va ie is certainly better entitled to 

si Weds says Dr. Cullen with his. 
f my countrymen, and particu- 
See so sen otier 


dan liberality 
larly to a repet tion of trials 
“incurable, the amaurosis, 


- the disease may depend ae 


” yield to remedies though on 


d to pact 27 When aistilledh Sm 
ter it gi e substance resembling camphor; ia 

: et eee scarily possesses a stimulant, and hence a ” medicinal “aes ‘4 
power. ‘Whence the eruphrasia. officinalis, or eye- -bright,. obtained ine ‘ 
ee character it once possessed as a specific in this disease, it is 4 
It to say. By Hildanus and Lieutaud, however, it was chiefly” , 

even in its zenith of popularity, to the amaurosis of old = 
nto chief sensible quality is that of being a mild astringent. _ Ce 
t Which rivalled it at one cere Bree is put, pe a Teve at, ba 


ac. poud Pens as disease canto ts Gy weakness. 
mN The narcotics, if they have ever been serviceable in aby way, Pes 
can only] have been so in the spasmodic variety. Ofthese aconite ~~ 
s been chiefly popularin Germany : it has b | strongly recom-. Oy 
_ mended by many writers of reputation, and has sometimes been 
iven by gradual augmentation to the amount o "a drachm daily.} : 
Chevillard conbined the use of antimonials with blisters: but cold hale 
applied externally, : and cold bathing as recommended by Warner, 
will often be. as much entitled to. our é attention, as any other process. 
“* _ Dr. Powell relates a case of sudden loss of vision, preceded by 
see an acute cephalza, in which an emetic was found, during the act 
of | vomiting, abruptly to restore sight to, the right eye. (for both. 
wel ere affected) with a sensation as if a flash of lightning had taken |. vn 
, ace, but the vision was soon again — lost. | More than a twelve. 
onth afterwards the patient tried. emetics again: when, afterthe , 
) oe WAS fees of the eyes recovered the ‘power: ORM.» 
: ep pe | to ee and preserved | it 
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SPECIES XI i ae 
PAROPSIS STAPHYLOMA. 
| Brotuberant ‘ne. re 7 es i 


eo 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE BALL OF THE EYE} PROTUBERANCE GF THE cOoR<- 
NEA; SIGHT DIM OR ABOLISHEDe | 


93. 


Tur term stapavioma is dence from ee * uva, 


cause and prominent symptoms, may be considered as. affording 
‘three varieties : . 


« Simplex. From increased secretion a the 


a grafic, 
from the resemblance of the tumour to the pulpy and semi-trans~: 
parent appearance of thisfruit. Ritcher seems first to have pointed | 
out the real nature of this disease ; which from the difference of its 


Simple protuberant eye. aqueous’ or other humour: 
| pupil transparent. 
A Purulentum. From flow of pus from anabscess — 
-Purulent pretuberant eye. in one of the membranes: . 
pupil cloudy. | 
y Complicatum. Complicated es a ‘rupture Of) 
Bere eae protuberant eye. the iris, and its protrusion 


upon. the cornea constituting 


a grape-like tumours 7 sight ‘ 


abolished. 


Plenck, who makes staplyloma a genus, and as we have ieee 
observed, multiplies the diseases of the eyes almost without end, 


has several other subdivisions which are easily reducible into some © 


one of these: as he has also several other genera which do not 


essentially differ from the present, as exophthalmia, ophthalmop- | 


tosis, and ptosiridis. All these proceed from similar causes, — 
_ exhibit a like appearance, and, when manageable, are tobe treated | 


by the same means. 


The staphyloma, therefore, ‘embraces all morbid cqliectart of | 
fluids within the cavity of the eye, producing an enlargement of — 


the éye-ball, and, in most instances, a protrusion of the transparent. 
eornea from its’ being the weakest part of the’ eye; sometimes, — 


indeed a partial protrusion into the sclerotica or opake Pe of the — 


eye.” 


or dropsy of the eye, as being formed by an increased secretion of 


the aqueous humour, or a torpitude of the absorbents that should 
/ carry off the fluid when secreted in its healthy proportion. Where 


The FIRST VARIETY has occasionally been called hydrophthalmia, 


it is from the first accompanied with a slight pain, we have reason — 
to infer augmented action, and, Sougequentlyy, the first of ‘these / 


se 


i 
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causes 3 where there is no pain, which is usually the case, the 
second. — . 

Inthe seconp and THIRD VARIETIES the pain is frequently severe 
and shoots backward into the head, attended with constant restless- 
ness, heat, and other febrile symptoms, and at times with a,sense of 
tension and fiery sparks, which frequently continue, not only till the 
sight is lost, but till the eye bursts of itself, or its contents are dis- 
charged by an opening. Ne ge } 
~ The causes are for the most part internal, as inflammation and 


abscess, which break down the membranous septa by which one. 
part of the ball is so curiously divided from the rest,and throw the | 


whole into confusion, with an increase of effused fluid. They are 
sometimes, howeyer, dependent on external violence ; and in a few 
instances are resolvable into severe strains from vomiting,* the 
hooping-cough,} or vehement muscular action.} 


In the First VARIETY, and where the cause consists in an atony of - 


the absorbents of the membranes, it may sometimes admit of a cure 
by external stimulants, and particularly by illining the opake cornea 


with a minute drop of butter of antimony on the tip of a small pen- — 


cil brush, as first recommended by Janin, and afterwards by Ritcher. 


It rarely happens, however, that the use of the eye can be preserv- 
ed, and hence says Mr. Bell,§ our chief objects in general are to 


| abate the violence of the pain, which is often very severe, and to 


remove that deformity which an enlargement of the eye is always 


sure toproduce. The fast intention belongs to the art of surgery. 
Fer the first, blood-letting, blisters, cooling applications to the eye 
‘and opiates, are principally to be depended upon in the commence- 


ment of the disorder. But if these and similar means do not prove 


effectual ; if suppuration takes place, and the pain still continues se- 


vere, nothing will more certainly afford relief than taking away 
the painful distention of the eye by making an incision into the ball, 
and thus evacuating the contents : as has been recommended indeed 
ever since the time of Celsus. It is sometimes: necessary, as in 
dropsies of other membranes, to repeat the puncture, as the effused 
fluid is apt to re-accumulate. Some practitioners Have repeated 
the operation to the fifth time, and effected aradical cure at last. 
A singular instance of this disease, produced apparently by mus- 
cular exertion and accompanied with the mode of treatment adopt- 


ed, is given by Dr. Layard, in one of the volumes of the Philoso- lg 
_phical Transactions.|| The patient was a lad of thirteen years of 
age, engaged at the time in beating dung abouta pasture. Hefelt 
all at once a violent pain in his eye, which increased and was ac- 


* Act. Nat. Cur. Vol. 1. Obs. 194, 


Saint Yves. Norveau Traité des Maladies des yeaux. Paris 1722, 
+ Layared, Phil. Trans, Vol. 1.1758. . 


+ Prochaska, Mohrenheim Weiherischen Beytrager, B. IL. 
§ Surgery, Vol. If. p. 319, 4 . 


| Tract. de ductibys oculopum aquosis p. 120. Vol. 1. 1758. 
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‘same point; and the object which would otherwise appear double, 


ay, 
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companied with an inflammation and a swelling of the entire ball, 


which in a few months protruded so considerably that the whole , 


eye was out of its orbit, and hung down over the cheek to the up- © 
per lip.. The coats were greatly discoloured, all the vessels tur- ~ 
gid, the sight totally lost, and the humours appeared like fluctuating 
pus. An incision was made, the accumulated fluids were discharg- 
ed,a great portion of the eye extirpated, and the remaining part — 
reduced within the orbit; the wound soon assumed a healthy ap- — 
pearance. But the patient having caught cold before it was healed, — 
a second inflammation ensued, a newand very large cyst was form- 
ed, filled with a transparent fluid, and constituting a very protube-~ 
rant dropsy.. This on being punctured, discharged a large tea-ccp — 
fall of the accumulated liquid. The cyst, consisting apparently of 
a part of the sclerotic tunic which had been left, collapsed, and the 
next day was easily removed: when the wound healed without fur- 


ther inconvenience or disfigurement than that of appearing to have | 


the eye closed.. 
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SPECIES XIII. ee 
PAROPSIS STRABISMUS. < 
ea Squinting. Se: j 


OPTIC AXES, OF THE EYES NOT COINCIDING ONAN OBJECT. 


Tuts disease, in colloquial language now called squinting, was for-~ 
merly denominated gogele-eye, whence the word goggles is still ap- 
plied to the glasses which are used by persons affected with the — 
complaint. The French call these glasses masgues @ louchette ; lite- 
rally sguinting-guards. The technical term sTRABISMUS, is derived 
from the Greek creu6os, “tortus oculis,” or ‘sight twisted.” 
. The optic axis is an imaginary line passing from the centre of the — 


vitreous humour, lens, and globe of the eye to the object of vision. 


In perfect vision the optic axes of the one eye is in unison with that” 
of the other; aad, consequently, they converge or coincide at the» 


as being seen by each eye, is contemplated as single. In order to 
this coincidence, the muscles of each eye must constantly. assume 
the same direction, their position and configuration be precisely — 
alike, and the sight be of an’ equal power and focus: a deviation — 
from each of which postulates must necessarily produce squinting, — 
or an inaccordant action of one eye with the other. From common — 


’ and early habit we acquire an equal command over the muscles off 


both, and are able to give them any direction, or power of direc~ 
a 
3 


| tion, and fix them upon any object we please. And such is the 


i eg at le ae involuntarily associate in thie s same 
and it tis dieu f us to give to the one eye a different _ 
at of the.o ry in other words, to make their A 

rge. In persons born blind no. : 
pity of pen and hence it, is 


In consequence “4 nue or i 
) eae oy such peter after obt u 


™ kers and Gaelic the fatter, eae 
into. an undisciplined state, and less 
will. Its muscles do not assume the me 
eye employed : and if. they do, in the ee cases, the Ris. 
still appears double; and hence, the neglec ed, or weaker eye, wan 
ders and stares at one or at various objects, while the eye relied =). 
upon i is fixed upon some other. And it is this divergence of the ~~ 
“optic axes, this inaccordance | of direction, or looking at diferent 
saa at the same time, that constitutes the present disease. 
itis obvious, therefore, that strabismus may have three varieties : 


ca ‘Habitualis. sais ‘From a vitiated habit; 
Habitual oe of using one Ge ni In ecting th 
Bi pen POUNEers. 0. % sie ahelse AS ESS sha 
8 ciene lat 2: ‘From debility — ‘of Pthe ffected eye: 
_ Atonic at ed nense ke. ‘sound | may. apart a 


or the. cu ‘ ym 


ee, of whic 
- glected eye Busensibly wanders a 
war Wes § ready stated. . : Rs 
a ‘Organicus. 3 From the eye being differently os ste op 

» Osa squinting. “ed in form or position. ‘er ie 


yf these VARIETIES constitutes the NYSTAGMUS of ‘Dr. 
nd its cause is sufficiently obvious, — ‘In the seconp the 
monet trusted Ney because it is s the only eye. on ‘Bi, 


oe Beto oe the situation or aause 
vith th ae or of the ahaa parts 


x as He one is: sate | the | ie: 
in: this last variety «complete eure: is shatly to ‘be “expected. 
ih po TLR 3 aa 


i ty 
HAA oy 
ie 
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b * showy . 
pe Ral a ; i et eo ‘ 
a ye ’ Co =f rad ‘ yee eS 


ite if Weak outa 
Tants. ‘ Sat ou 


the mat Eye ign ar inne the cindetes age oneal ote 
_ is a better plan to affix some object near the - a te affected a 
eye at such a distance that it may const antly catch and d 
pupil from the inner. ... to the outer. But th 
have. myself: found by fe 
hte with « a blink tot) 


"FERS TOHICBAL this ileple plan most. Ee caly, aut Lae in Phe 
_case of children ; and we may venture to predict that it will be sure — 
to succeed in the first variety of the hi uated that of habit, and as 
quently i in or the. Seal fa 8 rik . 


GENUS If, 
PARACUSIS. 
| Morbiv heaving. . 


“SENSE OF MEARING VITIATED OR LOST. oe 


‘Paracuals i isa term of Hippocrates derived from meapexoue “ perpe- 4 
ram, deprayate, vitiosé. audio.” The mechanism. of the ear is. bal 
Kicieraten: as that of the Nee and 2 as alm ical adapted, i in all. its 


Its lobes, its entrances, its openings, ‘its va us drums, its minut 4 
and. ‘multiplied foramina, its delicate bones, all contribute to” one 4 
‘ common effect. Even, the surrounding bones, and still more than. : 
a the teeth, are in no small degree. auxiliary. to the same object ; 3 
as the experiments | of M. Perolle, given in the fifth volume of. the. 
url ansactions, have abundantly established; as they have, also, P 
that bone in es is a a far eee conductor of sound than a alko- | 
“hol, or water.” | i . iy c its | 


“bones donned in n the posterior ehaniber ah the tympanu 
eof any one of which impairs the hearing, and, in som 
i. has’ ane total deafness: sof which we shave a strikin 


| od sore throat that opened 
; a eg ; 


ee 
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a sagen ieois Hel faeces ‘ht! eaen ear, and through whien the 
bones were discharged, The tympanum, on the boy’s. recovery, | 
seems not to have lost its vik ratory. power, for he was sensible tot shee 
violent or sudden sounds, but altogether insensible to conversation, Ce ile 
and apparently as deaf in the ear that had only parted with the incus ak ee 
as in that which had parted wit both bones.* — A 
- From the complicated organism of the ear it flows neceaaanily 
that, like the eye, it must be subject to a great variety of diseases; 
while many of the diseases of the one sense must bear a striking 
analogy to those of the other. Thus painful and obtuse hearing and) 2). 
deafness, may be well compared with painful and obtuse vision and — 
blindness. As the eye is at tim affected with illusory objects so _ 
is the ear with illusory sounds; an as, when the optic axes do not 
harmonize, as in strabismus, the same object may be seen double, 
so may’ the same sound be heard double when the action of the one 
ear is inaccordant with that of the other. —— ip as, a 
And hence it is not at all to be wondered at that. a aevatae de. 
gree of sympathy should exist between these senses, and the state 
of the one be frequently affected by that of the other. Bartholine 
gives a case in which deafness and blindness alternated with each — 
other,t and we shall presently have to observe that a temporary mee 
affection of the aby Nie Sometimes be produced by Peet A 
_ hoises. i 
GevrAs the organ Sf the ear, however, is less ‘exposed than that of 
the eye, we are far less acquainted with the immediate ‘seat of its” 
 pkapeiae and even with the exact bearing which every ‘particular me 
Sy Sah sustains in the general phenomenon of hearing. It was at one | ~ 
‘time supposed that the nicest power of discriminating sounds, orin 
other words, that accuracy of © distinguishing which constitutes. 
what is called a musical ear, is seated in the cochlea; birds, how- 
ever, whose perception is exquisite, have no cochlea. It has since 
been conceived by Sir Everard Home that it is the membrana tym 
_ pani in which this fine feeling 3 is peculiarly lodged, ¢ and that. itde-- 
pends upon the muscularity of this membrane: yet the same feeling “i 
has remained, and in a high ences in Persons. whose membrana | 
tympani has been ruptured, | ; 
Paracusis asa ely includes the following species: 


atk 


M - AcuTE HEARING. eee 
poi OB TUS | HARDNESS OF HEARING. a 
He ee . Ca al - . PERVERSE HEARING, 
she ee DUPLICATA, ‘DOUBLE HEARING. _ 
“Hi Oe, One NaReaE IMAGINARY. SOUNDS. saa 
DEAFNESS. {ae 


ms Vol. us No. 50. 1761, eee 
eaetirie se Epist. Cent.IV.No.40, 
‘orate y ih igs aa 1800, A Te a aa 
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the necessity of heating any ‘thing like a noise: a ay sound ameors iby 
my eyes, and a strong light my ears. They seem to act reciprocally. Te 
My “head is certainly not so bad, nor any thing like it, as it wasat 
“Clifton, but still the sudden at ks I have from over-exertion of — 
| the mental powers, or upon any oes escroment, mal me al- vi 
ways fearful I shall. lose my sens iis 
Injections of warm water, or a few drops of almond ail deep ped ni 
into the ear will occasionally | succeed i in affording relief, by relax- ba 
ing the spastic tone of the vessels. — But cold waterand coldappli- 
cations about the ear, and ever pounded i ice where there is noten- 
dency to a periodic rheumatism, by directly inducing torpitude, a 
will, at times, have a better. effe + laudanum may also be intro- 
duced into ee ear scone’ a blister t applied to its irpmediate Vigiity, 


i : rom Teck denihty, in 
Praich case itis oMeds NERVOUS DEAFNESS; ‘or from some accidental — 
i obstruction i in the external tube or passage, as that of mucus, wax, 
sordes, or any other extrinsic body : or in the internal or Eustachian _ 
< sLERes from. mucus, inflammation or “ulceration and its Adasen | 


: “ing. ‘cold’ water. aie: reat eae featy pepaanon oF is 2 Beds ae iy 
_ which’ several examples. are given in the Ept emerides of Natural 
- Curiosities. — Among the cases’ of organic ‘defect one of the least 
common is atresia, or imperforation : yet Albucasis* gives us an 
; : instance of this, as does Bartholinet and Henckle.{ And among. 
more singul: r obstructions of an accidental kind may be mentioned” 
insects and the grubs of insects or worms. Bartholine mentions a 
~ leech that was once found to have burrowed in the ear: and Walker. cj 
aly ah small stone’ which had unaccountably Wise “ues hare and — 
was PORE SEN PY. fit of sneezing.§ eeuy : 


ai Waeieen, Donat, 
{ Hist. Anat. Cent. V . 
+N, Anmerk, I, tg 
ees Spt Medico-Chirurg. XX, SyO. ins. hah 


‘Lib. VI. Lap. es 619. 
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All Tohaeaias 
the. cavity of - < 


“The cure must ‘artids upon the nature of the 
ly removed or destroyed, 


ai 
a ear be washed. ‘by means of a syringe. | _Accumulatio 
may be softened by. oil of almonds and alkohol which ¥ 
whatever resinous part e : : a like i inune on y 


i the best means of dest 


ons Act wax. 


ad to. ik ts snes and tonfaen iat Ans tomer 
ether, cam phorated Spirits, and the tinctures of: he 
myrrh, amber, kino, balsam of Tolu, and b ; 


On the Tatiery colds water, che solutions: last al 


Bes we can oe Clever. to ‘ditninish: the onl, ae ad 
hearing trumpet, which is, in fact, an instrument formed upc | 
principle of the yutward ear itself, and the object of which is to 2 
coliecta large body of sonorous tremors and send them to the tym- — 
«ae panum in a concentrated State, by means of a convergent ube, « Ty 
ene in Bod er words, to increase as. ‘much as possible the vibratory pests 4 


“straight lines, and hence. ‘persons ‘partially. deat will always hea 4 
Ost. distinctly when dire: ctly opposite the speaker. _ For the same fe 
ason the trumpet itself should be formed as nearly as poss ne 
” straight line ; though we are sometimes, for the sake of conveni- f 
» ence, obliged to deviate from this direction, and to bend the tube — 

into the ePen of.a.circle by which some degree of power is al ie 
ways lost. The metal of which the tube is made should be that © 
om which i is found most sonorous, or, in other words, which most com- © 

pletely reflects, instead of absorbing, the sound ; and while the fun- — 

nel Sar aha is as Weiss as possible, the extreme end of 4 
the Bi e( Be i hhaant | . 
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Tus isa ery, estrsenee: Dheberadé a mes organ, ee: hea 


Dae occasionally | been met with in most countries: - where it exists, the 

ar, as in. other cases of i : nperfect hess requires: ‘to ne roused, — Py 
ar 3 DUES 
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Uae fhe: Ralice of thee 3p 2 
particular. sounds or noises prove a better stimulus than othet Ss 
though equally loud or even lot uder: as the music ofa pipe,ofa 
drum, or of several bells ringing at the same time. Holder relates. s\ 
‘the case of aman who never heard but when he was beatinga 
drum ;+ and Sauvages a similar case of a woman who, on this AOe 

count, always kept a drum in the ho ise, which was constantly play-_ 
ed upon while she was conversing with her husband. The latter 
gives another case of a person who was always deaf except when | — 
travelling in a carriage, during which time, from the rattling of the © 
ae wheels, he was perfectly capable of hearing and engaging in con- — 
versation. And Stahl gives an instance she like benefit derived from 
the shrill tone of a pipet _ Pirates | 
In ordinary cases of practice if we can once ie upon a aanlilne ie 
that succeeds in giving. temporary tone to a debilitated organ, we 
can often avail ourselves of it to produce a permanent benefit, and) 23 
sometimes a complete restoration, by raising or lowering 1 its power, 
continuing i its power for a longer or shorter term of time, or modi- 
ee it in some other way, so as to adapt it to the particular exi- 
“gency. And it is hence probable that if any of these sonorous sti- 

- muli were to be. employed medicinally, and with a due respect to 
: ~ Jength of time, and acuteness of tone, they might, in some instances, 
be made the medium: of obtaining ee perfect success, Dr. Birch, |. 
Menideed:, gives an instance of such success in a person’who only 
heard during the ringing of bells: and who, by a permanent use of 
‘this stimulus, recovered his. hearing altogether.§ Voltaism may 
here also be employed i In many cases with a considerable promise 
of advantage ; and especially in connection with the ordinary rou- 
tine of general and local tonics and stimulants, as cold, and cold- 
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- or with zm oni, bad: a free. use et the. siliquose and coniferous 
Epil as a part AyRs . 
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‘by a person who for several months had been troubled with a hear-_ 


“fats is in most instances strictly a neryous affection, and bears @ ~ 
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OU SPECIES IV.) Gis ih 
PARACUSIS DUPLICATA. — : 


THE ACTION OF ONE EAR INACCORDANT WITH THAT OF THE OTHER; — ¢ 


SOUNDS HEARD DOUBLY, AND IN DIFFERENT TONES OR KEYS... 


S 


Tuts pravity of hearing depends upon an inaccordance of the audi- 
ditory nerve on the one side with that on the other: so thatthe same 
sound produces, on each side, a very different effect, andis conse- © 
quently heard, not homotonously, or in like tones, but heterotonous- “a 


ly, or in separate and unlike. And hence this species of morbid on 


hearing, as I have already observed, has a considerable parallelism 
with that of strabismus or squinting, in which the optic axis of the 


_ one eye is not accordant with that of the other, whence the same i 
~ object is seen double, and often in a different position. Sauvages © 


musician while blowing his flute heard two distinct sounds at every 
note. The sounds were in different keys, and consequently not in ao 
harmony; and as they were heard simultaneously, the one could — 
not be an echo of the other. On another occasion he was consulted — 1 
ing of two distinct voices whenever he was spoken to; the one at © 
least an octave higher than the other, but not in unison withit; and) © 
hence producing a harsh and insupportable discordancy. : dele 

This affection is mostly temporary, and as proceeding altogether — | 
from a morbid condition of the auditory nerve, has been cured by 4 
blisters and other local stimulants. From not being attended to, ~~ 


however, in due time, it has sometimes assumed a chronic charac- — 
ter, when itis removed with great difficulty; andina few instances 7 
it has been connected with a constitutional irritability of the nery- 7 
ous system; in which case a plan of general tonics must co-operate” 
with local applications. | vier CGEM 


has given two or three very curious examples of this affection. A’ 4 
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-PARACUSIS ILLUSORIA. — 


Kmaginary Sounds. 


"INTERNAL SENSE OF SOUNDS WITHOUT EXTERNAL CAUSES: 
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striking analogy to paropsis i#/usoria, or that illusory or false sieht, 
in which unreal objects’ of various forms, colours, and other sensi- 


ble qualities, appear before the eyes. The morbid state is often’, 4m, 


confined to the auditory nerves, or some of the branches alone ; yet 


sometimes in the véety same person at different periods : but it is 


_ Sufficient to contemplate them under the three following varieties + 


- @¢ Syrigmus. A sharp, shrill, successive sound. . 
Ringing; of tinkling. oe | CN eS 
6 Susurrus. che An acute, continuous, hissing sound.’ 

_ Whizzing- | | Rs” eae aim pc: 
y Bombus. |. ~—~—--~«sA dull, heavy, intermitting sound, 


” Heister recommends, in cases arising from a debility of the 
- Tocal nerves, to fumigate the ears with the vapour. of a hot vinou: 

infusion of rosemary and lavender; and, where a spasmodic affec- — 
tion of the inner membrane may be supposed to follow upon such 


> 


Beating. > 


debility, he advises a simultaneous use of diaphoretics internally. 


the mouth, and, forcibly pressed against these tubes: by closing the 


"lips and nostrils, and then ufgently sniffing the vapours upward to 


the palate, have often proved serviceable by taking off the irrita- 
bility on which the spasmodic or inflammatory action is dependent. 


Stimulating the external ear by blisters, or aromatic injections, has’ 


. dometimes availéd, though not often. ‘Chronic cases are extremely, 


= 


Sensation by degrees, and without the assistance of any medicine. 


ae 


] 


difficult of cure; though I had lately an elderly lady for a patienty jo. 
who after having at different times suffered from each of these’ 
modifications of illusory sounds for several years, and tried every 


temedy that could be suggested ’in vain, at length lost the distressing: 


it is not unfrequently the result of a peculiar irritability thatextends ~ 
through the whole of the nervous system. And occasionally it pro- 9. 
¢eeds from an obstruction of oné or both the Eustachian tubes. The 
sounds hereby produced differ greatly in’ different persons, and _ 


If it proceed from an obstruction of the Eustachian tubes in conse- 
‘quence of spasm or inflammation, the fumes of tobacco drawn into 


Pe SPR CIB VE eo oe ae y 
_ PARACUSIS SURDITAS. | er 
POTAL INABILITY OF HEARING OR DISTINGUISHING SOUNDS: 


| ae ARR Va 
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sense of hearing is in’ various ways 
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i Betraved or or, ; in the broseny it is altogether abolished; 
.. and may procre Ue ‘atees which offer aka pe varieties of; 

©) ) affection : # aa | Oe Nes 


& Organica. Ms 

-. Organic deafness. 

a eA torical Rene 
Do RAtADIC deafness... 


y Poralytica. ee Seage? Fee 4 
Paralytic deafness. ae pak : bee Me i ay q 

f Sh fol EK ieianie re eg 

Bes “The ORGANIC DEFECT or 1. impediment may exist in ‘the outer. or 


_ inner entrance, or in the cavity of the ear.’ ‘The outer entrance. 
has in a few instances been imperforate ;* but far more generally 
illined and, blocked. up with indurated wax, or some. other sub- — 
stance. The inner entrance or Eustachian tube has been some-_ 

. “times also found imperforate on both sides, but — more frequently 

ae ‘obliterated by ulceration,+ or closed - by the. mucous: ‘secretion of 

fe» tle catarrh, or the pressure of the tonsils in whatever way. ‘morbidly’ 
x _ enlarged. If the defect or impediment exist in the cavity of the » 
~éar its precise nature can seldom be known during the life of the | 

patient, and if known would rarely admit of a remedy. Si 

_ Atvvonic DEAFNEss, or that dependent on local debility or relax . 

/ tion, may be snperinduced. by a chronic cold, abruptly plunging the - 

“head into cold water'in a heated state, a long-exposure toloud and ~ 
‘deafening noises, or the sudden and unexpected burst of some vehe- 4 

_Faent sound upon..the ears} as that of a cannon or a thunder-clap§ | 
“where the constitution is in a state of great nervous irritability : in 
“which state moreover it has in a few instances been produced by a 
violent fright.|J It has also proceeded from an atony of the excreto- 4 
ries of the outer ear, in consequence of which there has been neither 

wax nor moisture of any kind. And it has followed as. asequel upon " 

various fevers and inflammations, especially cephalitis and otitis, ” 
rheumatic hemicrania, and other nervous headache nee Fouts 
and repelled cutaneous eruptions, | Thy ay 
_Paratytte 3 DEAFNESS ee be regarded i in many cases as. nothing: 


Fi, 


We ucine he. one, a hole Gpersuie with greater violence or. ‘upon. oe A 
feebler frame, may also produce the other. It has not only. been — a 
‘ suddenly by loud sounds, and violent frights, but bya -vehe- 
© ee fit of neg and, Aron erp ey. by: the use of aa: ale 


Cels: De Mediein: Lie ‘VIL. ¢, 8. Biichner, Miscell Phyemed. p. 31 
ip ialle Elem. Phys. tom. V. p. 286. 9 | 
+ Schulze, Diss. de Audités difficultate. Sect. 28, 
 § Borelli, Observ. Cent. LV. Par. 1656, ne t eB Ma ee 
r 4 weg Eph. Nat, Cur. Cent: 1X Obs. BG.) Wie <bo ae yn ; nt ne me % 
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rous and unequivocal instances are to be found in Hoffman,* Mor- 


\ \gagni,t and other writers of established reputation. — 


“perforation of either of the passages, an opening has been often , 
effected with success. Many other impediments, as of indurated ~ 
wax, or infarction from inflammation, are in general removable . 


The most usual causes of total deafness are beyond the power of 


the medical art to reheve ; and hence the disease runs very gene- 
rally through the whole period of life. “Where the cause is an im- 


_ off by a fall or other violent concussion of the head. 


tonic methods pointed out under the preceding species have been 


In deafness from atonic relaxation almost all the stimulant and 


tried in turn, occasionally with. palliative success, sometimes alto- 


gether in vain. The fumes of tobacco sniffed up the Eustachian 
tubes from the mouth, in the manner described under the last spe- 


cies were recommended by Morgagni,t and many other writers of, 


‘earlier times, and have occasionally been found beneficial in out 


‘own day, the spasm or other obstruction of, the fine tubes ceasing... 
of a sudden, and with the sensation of a smart snap that almost 
» startles the patient. And as sight has sometimes been restored in © 


rye 
et 
Wat 


amaurosis by a violent fever, or a flash of lightning, so has deafness” 


from atony approaching to paralysis been recovered by a like fever 


hy 
ee 


‘or a thunder clap ;§ ordinary catises bein 


_ traordinary modes of cure. 


ia 


-- Among the sumulants most useful, where the deafness is depend- 


_ent upon debility of the membrane of the tympanum, or the nerve 


of hearing, have been the aura of voltaic electricity, applied two 


“or three times a-day for half an hour longer each time, and per- 


severdin for many weeks; a series of blisters continued for a lone 


period, and a diluted solution of nitrate of silver. Yet a chronic 


ulcer forming in the ear, and discharging plentifully, has often prov- 


ed more effectual than any of these. 


“case of total deafness produced suddenly ona soldier in good health 


. fectly cured.|| ‘The excitement of the salivary glands. seems, in this 
case, to have extended by sympathy to the Eustachian tubes, or 
whatever other parts of the organ of hearing was diseased. Na 


- 


by plunging overhead into the sea: which, after a long routine of 
medicines had been tried in vain for three months, yielded to the 


use of mercury as soon as the mouth began to be affected. A gen- 


tle salivation supervened, his hearing was eradually restored, and » 
in six weeks from its commencement he returned to his.duty pers) _ 
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_ Mr. Gordon, in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, relatesa 
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still more easily ; and some obstructions have been suddenly carried 
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When the Eustachian tubes are imperforate or irrecoverably 
.. slosed, which may commonly be determined by an absence of that / 
sense of swelling in the ears which otherwise takes place on blow- — 
~~ ing the nose violently, Mr. now Sir Astley Cooper has ingeniously — 
: proposed a substitute for the canal by making a small perforation — 
v4 ... through the membrane of the tympanum; and as this does not de- 


"\ stroy the elasticity of the membrane, it has occasionally been at- 
tended with success, Een ws surat . 
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‘Tis is the parosmia and anosmia of many writers; from wage, male, 

and 0¢@, olfacio, analogous with PARACUSIS PAROPSIS: anosmia, how- 

, “ever, will not include one of its species, and the present termina- — 
he tion is preferred on account of its analogy with that of the parallel — 
_  * Under this genus may be arranged the three following species: 


os \ 1..PAROSMIS ACRIS.. ACUTE SMELL. — 
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One of the most interesting examples that Lam acquainted with of | 
| this transfer of sensorial power is to be found in the history, first * 
> given to the public ‘by Mr. Dugald Stuart, of James Mitchell, a boy s¥ 
born both blind and deaf; and who, having no other senses by which 
-. to discover and keep up a connexion with an external world than M 
those of sir ell, touch, and taste, chiefly depended for information on . 
the first, employing it on all occasions, ‘like a domestic dog, in dis- 
tinguishing persons and things By this sense he identified his ~ 
friends and relatives; and conceived a suddén attachment or dislike 
to strangers, according to the nature of the efluvium that escaped~ 5 
from their skin. He appeared, says Mr. Wardrop, who has also’ « 
published an account of him, to know his relations and intimate 
friends by smelling them very slightly,‘and he at once detected —— 


aS a 


FS strangers. It was difficult, however, to ascertain at what distance he 
| could distinguish people by this sense; but from what I could ob- » 

serve he appeared to be able to do so ata considerable distance from, 
the object.. This was particularly striking when a person entere o. 
“ the room, as he seemed to be aware of this before he could derive »— 
“information from any, other senge than that of smell. Whena — 
stranger approached him he eagerly began to touch’ some part of. 
the body, commonly taking hold of his arm, which he held near his ~ 


nose ; andafter two or three strong inspirations through the nostrils 
he appeared to form a decided opinion concerning him. If it were ~ 
favourable he showéd a disposition to become more intimate, ¢x- 
amined more minutely his dress, and expressed, by his countenance, 
more or less satisfaction. _ But if it happened to be unfavourable, — 

: “he suddenly went off to a distance with expressions of carelessness _ 
© or disgust.* : Pa We es 
‘The Journal des Sgavans for 1667, gives'a curious history of a | 
_ monk who pretended to be able to ascertain, by the difference of 

~ odour alone, the sex and the age of a person, whether he were mar- _ 

ried or single, and the manner of life to which he was accustomed. — 

This, as far as the fact extended, may possibly ‘have been the re- — 

sult of observations grafted upon a stronger natural sense than be- 
longs to mankind in general; and is scarcely to be ranked in the — 

ist of diseased actions. But among persons of a highly nervous or | 

Tae irritable idiosyncrasy, I have met with numerous instances of an < 
. aeuteness of smell. almost intolerable and distracting to those who |” 
~ Jaboured under it; which has fairly constituted an idiopathic affec- 


| _ tion; and sometimes nearly realized the description of the poet, 
_ . in making its possessors ready at every moment to _ Rae males 
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the time, but the writings of various collectors of medical curiosi- _ 
ties abundantly show that he has here described nothing moré than — 


ne Mr. Pope seems to have: written this line’ as ap 


se 
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‘tom in hysteria, syncope, and several species of cephalza, during’ * «i 


| refreshing excitement. 


catarrhs or other acute diseases, many of our cephalic. snuffs may 


instead oF diminishing the pace” Be 
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water. The sniffing | up ‘caig’ water will ‘also prove : ler viceablea in 
» many instances, by inducing torpitude at first, and additional tone’ 
a pears. | Dr. Darwin eases errhines for the first ae pare 


Sue es 
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SHELL DU Lt | AND IMPERFROTLY ‘DISOMIMINATIVE, . fa 


ix 


uh tn HIS is ten: a Piaedtal: defer: bias more cca a conseaucned | 
a “eof an habitual use of sternutatories, w which éxhaust, weaken, and tor- 
-pify the nerves of smell, as long exposure to a strong light weakens” 


and impairs the vision, ‘and sometimes destroys it altogether. To * 
those unaccustomed to. sternutatories,, the mildest snuffs will ‘pto- 
duce such an excitement as is marked by a long succession of | 
sneezing, which is’ nothing more than an effort of the remedial © 
‘power of nature to throw off the offending material; while those — 
who have habituated themselves to snuff for years, ¢ can hardly. be. 
excited to sneeze by the most violent ptarmics. ay 
The evil is here so small that a remedy is seldom Gughe te the e 
idiopathic cases : and in sympathetic affections, as when it proceeds’ M 
from catarrhs or fevers, it usually, though not always, ceases. with’ 
the cessation of the primary disease. ‘It is found also as a symp: 


which the nostrils are capable of inhaling very pungent, aromatic, 
and volatile errhines, with no other effect than phat ofa Cian: and 


“Where the sense of smell i is vaaviealy Genk: or - continues. so eaten 


be. reasonably prescribed, and will often succeed i in. removing ee is 


ale hebetude, - The best are those formed of the natural order, vertl=” 

- cillatee, as rosemary, lavender, and marjoram ; if a little more ‘stimus,, 
~ Yus be wanted, these may be intermixed with a proportion of the? 
teucrium Marum ; to which, if necessary, a. small quantity of asarum’ 


may also be added; but pungent errhines: will hes sure to > inerense 


f 
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Tuts species is in many instances a sequel of the preceding: for 

whatever causes operate in producing the former, when carried to 

an extreme or continued for a long period, may also lay a founda-. 
tion for the latter. But as it often occurs by itself, and without any 

such introduction, it is entitled to be treated of separately. It offers 

us the two following varieties: | | 


/« Organica. From natural defect, or acciden-- 
Organic want of smell. tal lesion, injurious to the struc-._ 
: a ture of the organ. fe 
& Paralytica. From local palsy. a 


_ Paralytic want of smell. 


_ The rirst varizery occurs from a connate destitution of olfactory 
nerves, or other structural defect; or from external injuries of 
various kinds; and is often found as a sequel in ozenas, fistula 
-Tachrymalis, syphilis, small-pox, and porphyra. The seconp is 
~ produced by neglected and long continued coryzas, and a perse- 


_ vering indulgence in highly acrid sternutatories. 


~The author once knew a very beautiful and elegant young lady 
who had from birth so total a want of smell, as not only to be inca- 
pable of perceiving any difference in the odours of different perfumes 
-or flowers, but of sweet and corrupt meats; and who could inhale 
very powerful errhines without ‘sneezing. Though this affection 


_ seemed to have been connate, and dependent upon a natural desti- 


tution of the nerves of smell, the Schneiderian membrane had 

“something of the thickening which is ordinarily produced by ca- 
tarrhs, and the lady always spoke as though under the influence of 
a slight cold.. aie : | % 


_ When this affection jg a sequel of local irritation as from a © 


. Coryza or catarrh, warm stimulating vapours, as of vinegar or frank 
~ incense, are often useful.’ If produced by syphilis the fumes of 
_cinnabar may be inhaled by the nostrils; or a sternutatory may be 
used composed of turbeth mineral and ten times the quantity of any 
mild and light powder, as orris-root. is Saat 
Vor. WZ : 


‘these had no preference. 
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SENSE OF TASTE VITIATED OR LOST- 


ParaGeusis is derived from xaez, male, and yeuw, gustum firebeo, — 


Ps 
~ tad 


whence wageyevw, and consequently wagayeurss. » The author has’ — 


preferred with. Vogel, the present termination to parageusia, as 


analogous to the names of the preceding genera of the order be- 
In the senses of taste and smell there is a considerable associa- 
tion, partly perhaps resulting from the proximity of their organs 

and partly from an affinity in the modification of the sentient fluids, 
with which they are supplied. The young lady I have just noticed, 


who was destitute, or nearly so, of the sense of smell, was equally 


destitute of that of taste, and could not distinguish by this criterion — 
‘between beef, veal, and pork, and consequently in respect to all 


_/The chief organ of taste is the tongue, but this is not the only 


organ, nor is it absolutely necessary for an existence of the sense. 


The Philosophical Transactions give us examples of persons who 
possessed a perfect taste after the tongue had been wholly destroyed; 
and professor Blumenbach in his Comparative Anatomy, affords us 
a similar example in an adult whom he visited, and who was born 
without a tongue. Consonant with which many insects appear to 
have a faculty of taste, though they have no organ of a tongue: 


and among these the gustatory function is supposed by professor. 
Knoch to be performed by the posterior pair of palpi or feelers, 


While, on the other hand, there are many animals possessing a 
tongue who do not use it as an organ of taste. All birds possess a 


tongue, for even the pelican, which has been said to be tongueless, — 


has a rudiment of this member: yet there are but few birds, com- — 


_ paratively, that taste or are able to taste with this organ. Parrots, 
_ predacious, and swimming birds are an exception to this remark: 
“for they possess a soft thick tongue covered with papillz and 


moistened with a salivary fluid, and select that which is the most 
agreeable. Yet in by far the greater proportion of birds we do 


not find the tongue appropriated to this purpose. In many of them, © 
‘indeed, it is stiff, horny, and destitute ofnerves.. The tongue of the’ 


‘toucan, though sometimes several inches in length, is scarcely two. 


lines broad at its root: it has throughout the appearance of whale- 
bone and its margins are fibrous. The tongues of the woodpecker 


and cock of the woods are equally hard and horny: in themselves, 
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he esophagus: bat they! ’ posses: 
extremely extensile, and capabl 
siderable distance. That of th BD otvec key is ‘Sharp- Poe. 
barbed sides, and i is darted with. great Tapidity out of the mouth 
an extent of ; some inches ; byw h faeans it follows up such i 
sects as the animal is in pursuit o e 
bark of trees; sticks them through ‘with its apex, and in this tate | 
drags them out for food. The cameleon has a tongue of a some-— 
- what similar kind, which in like manner, answers the purpose no of 


_ part of the mouth, and has its extremity covered with a glutinous 
secretion. It admits of being projected to the length of six inches 
and is used in this manner by the animal in catching its spoil, and 
especially in catching flies. It is darted from the mouth with won- 
» derful celerity and precision ; and the viscous secretion on its ex 
_ tremity entangles minute animalcules, ay. constitute anot 
ge ie of its food. Pub Ke 
The tongue, when i it forms an b organ of taste! as in man, | is studded, : 
“and especially on its upper surface and lateral edges, withinnume- 
yable. nervous papillze issuing from a peculiar membrane that lies 
‘beneath, and has a near resemblance to the skin in other parts, but 
is softer and more spongy. Its external tunic or cuticle is an ex- 
quisitely fine epithelium, which is moistened, not by an oily fluid 
like that of the surface of the body, but a peculiar mucus which 
‘proceeds. from the foramen cecum, of Meera aey oe the rest of 7 
the. ‘glandular expansion of Morgagni. 
We have here, therefore,a more exquisite sense np (Gogh than 
on the general skin, whose papillz are not only smaller but dry. - 
There can be no question, also, that the sentient fluid with which » 
they are supplied is differently modified,. from that of the skin ; 
“and hence the provinces of the two senses, though they. occasionally 
‘approach each other, are still kept distinct ; and the tongue becomes 
a discerner of certain qualities, which the skin cannot: discriminate : 
as at, sweet, rough, bitter, salt, and aromatic. | 
Thus much we know, but we do not know the cause of that aige . 
ferent effect, or, in other. words, of that variety. of tastes. which 
different substances produce upon papillze of the tongue, and which wits 
constitute their respective flavours. It was supposed by the Epict *) 
reans, and the doctrine has descended to the present day, that all 
be panic Ss ae jon the Se Si aes of the sapid ae 3: 


and roeeversca ae a XD 
tion to. observe, Picnioy pees es very dierent, ycion are alik 
‘insipid; while others of the same, or nearly the same shape possess 
very different. flavours ; as also. that the flavour in any of them 
continues the same even where we are able to change the figure ; 
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as for example, by rendering common nitre cubical. The cause . 
of favours, therefore, appears to reside in the elementary: prinei- 
ples of substances that lie beyond the reach of our senses. 
But the variable condition of the peculiar covering of the papilla 
- of the tongue, together with the condition of the adjoining organs, 
which concur in the purpose of the tongue, as also the changeable 
- nature of the saliva, and of the substances lodged in the stomach, all 
-.. concur in influencing the taste and giving a character to the fla-: 
.. . vour, And hence the same flavours do not affect persons of all ages 
iS nor of all temperaments ; nor even the same person at all times. 
| In general whatever contains less salt than the saliva does, seems 
insipid. The spirituous parts of plants are received, in all.proba- ~ 
bility, either into the papillz themselves, or into the absorbing villi. 
of the tongue ; and hence the rapid refreshment and renovation of 
strength, not easy to be accounted for otherwise, which these. - 
stimulating materials produce even when they are not taken into 
the stomach. 
It is from the diversity of avoltts by which nature has distin- 
ae guished | different substances, that animals are taught instinctively 
~. what is proper for their food: for speaking generally, no alimentis 
unhealthy that is of an agreeable taste ; nor is any thing ill tasted 
that is fitfor the food of man. We here take no notice of excess 
by which the most healthy foods may, be rendered pr ejudicial, nor 
‘of mineral preparations which are not furnished by nature but pre- 
pared by art. And hence the wisdom of Providence incites man to 
select the nutriment that is best fitted for his subsistence equally by 
the pain of hunger, and the pleasure of tasting. Man, however, is 
often guided by instruction and example as well as by his own in- 
stinet: but animals which are destitute of such collateral aids, and — 
have to depend upon their instinct alone, distinguish flavours, as we 
have already observed they do smells, with a far nicer accuracy than 
mankind ; and, admonished by this correct and curious test, abstain 
more cautiously than man himself from eating what would be inju- ° 
tious. . And hence herbivorous animals whose’ vegetable food grows 
often intermixed with a great diversity of noxious plants, are fur- 
nished with much longer papille and a more delicate structure - 
of the tongue than mankind, as they are endowed also with a more 
accurate sense of smell; both which, indeed, pap Jone? rely ones 
for the same. purpose. | 
_ ‘The sense of taste, therefore, which possesses SO eloses an. analo- 
“gy to that of smell, is subject toa similar train of specific diseases, 


and consequently the ct parepese must contain the ‘three ung 
lowing species : : 


ne PARAGEUSIS ACUTA. aaa ACUTE E Eaten.’ See ae 
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riety of flavours or modifications ae which another } pe son 


‘pa nied with great thirst and a parched tongue. Both these cause 8, 
however, very. frequently coexist: as in ulcerated sore throats, ‘or 


Pain from carious teeth. It i is, however, far more fre uently a 


ane are in the habit of pera 


not versed in such trials, is insensible of. We also perceive that 
the nerves of taste, like those of eyery other sense, become : 
hausted, and consequently torpid, by much labour and fatigue. 
_ And hence the nicest discriminater after having tried a variety oO 
wines, spirits, or other pungent savours in quick succession, is far 
less capable of judging concerning them, and has at last little x more 
o ana a confused perception of gustatory. excitement. 

_ Morbid acuteness of taste, however, varies essentially froura aceu- 
rey of taste: for under particular states of irritation, punger t sa-. 
vours of whatever kind give equal pain to the tongue, which at the 
same time is. altogether incapable of distinguishing between them. . 
his. painful acuteness may proceed from two causes: a morbid 
or excessive secretion of sentient fluid, or a deficient secretion of — 
the peculiar mucus that: lubricates tie lingual papille, in conse- 
quence of which the latter are exposed in a naked state to whatever 
stimuli are introduced into the mouth. The former is sometimes 
found, though for the most part only temporarily, i in highly nervous 
and irritable constitutions, and especially during a state of pregnan- 
cy: ‘the latter i in an acrimonious condition « of the stomach accom-~ 


ot er excoriations of the mouth, in which the papilla areina state 
| ‘the kee cenest excitement, while the tongue is sore either from a 
~ defective secretion of mucus, or from its being carried off by a mor- 
bid and augmented action of the absorbents as fast as it is formed. 
this st ne of diseased action, moreover, it not unfrequently hap 


_ pens that the 


mucus itself is secreted in a morbid and acrimonious — 3 

"condition; and the. palate instead of being soft and smooth, becomes . & 

harsh and ‘ragou oat indepen peaeinaitely irritable, and intolerant o 

of the slightest Ihave sometimes 

“met with this ¢ listressing g affection, bdradrenily as an idiopathic < oe 


ment, or at least vu Beni tectes with any manifest disease of the to- 
“mach or any other organ ; and seemingly induced by a. rheumatic 


“symptom of acrimonious dyspepsy, bale and chronic. philic. 


Tenet 
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In treating ville affection we should, in the first. instance, direct 


‘our attention to the state of the stomach, and clear it of whatever 
sordes may, probably - be lodged there. This may sometimes be 
done by aperients : but when we are sure of an acrimonious defe- 
dation in this organ it will be the shortest way to commence with 

-an emetic. By tS 

The local symptoms may, in aye meanwhile, be: relieved 3 in two 


ways. First by changing the nature of the morbid action, or exhaust- 


‘ing the accumulated sentient power by acid ‘or astr ingent gargles, 
ota free use of the coldest water alone: for which purpose also 


‘sage-leaves and acrid bitters have often been employed with ad- . 
vantage. And next the naked and irritable tongue may be sheathed ( 
with mucilages of various kinds, and thus a substitute be obtained. 


for its natural defence. And in many cases both these classes of 
medicines may be conveniently united. 

When the affection is a symptom of some other disease, as in 
the case of syphilis and scurvy, it can only be cured by curing the 
primary’ malady. Carious teeth, if such exist, should be extracted ; 
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SPECIES I. 
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 Obtuse Taste. 


“TASTE nee AND IMPERFECTLY. DISCRIMINATIVE: 


andif the palate be rugous or spongy, scarification should be em- | 


‘furs species rarely calls for medical attention. It occurs some- _ 
times idiopathically, and seems to be dependent ona defective sup- 
ply of nerves or nervous secretion subservient to the organ of 


taste. I have seen it under this form in various instances: and, as 


already observed, have found it connected in a few cases with ob- © 


tuseness of smell. The patient has not been altogether without 


taste or smell, but both have been extremely weak and incapable 


xs 


_of discrimination. In the case alluded to under the last species,’ 


the individual could distinguish the smell of a rose from that of gar- 


lic, and the flavour of port wine from that of mountain or madeira : 2 
but she could not discriminate between the odour of a rose and that 
of a lily, nor between the taste of beef, veal, or pork, and conse- 


quently gave no preference to either of these dishes. 


As a symptom this affection occurs in almost all the diseases that. 
are accompanied with hebetude of smell, as. Cana hysteria ae 


std 
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several species of cephalea. | 
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As an utter want of smell is sometimes a natural or congenital ef- 
fect, so in a few instances is an utter want of taste, and unquestiona- 
bly from the same cause, an absolute destitution of nerves or nerv- 
ous power subservient to the gustatory organ. This default is al- 
together immedicable: as is also for the most part the same when 
a result of palsy general or local : though here stimulant gargles or 
masticatories, as mustard-seeds, horse-radish, pyrethrum, and cam- 
phor, have sometimes succeeded in restoring action to the torpid 
nerves. When, however, it occurs, as it sometimes does from a Gre 
long use of tobacco, whether by smoking or chewing, or of other 
acrid narcotics, these stimulants will be of no use. | 

In fevers, various exanthems, and inflammations, this species ex- 
ists temporarily, partly perhaps from a diminished or morbid secre- 
tion of sensorial fluid, but chiefly from a conversion of the mucus © ) 
of the tongue into a dry, hard, or tough and viscid sheath; the ee 
lingual absorbents drinking up only the finer parts of the mucus, : 
and leaving the coarser to agglutinate upon the surface of the or- 
gan. And where there is much increased heat and action, the 
epithelium or cuticle of the tongue itself becomes often peculiarly 
thickened and coriaceous or leathery. Acids, in the form of gar- 
oles, are the pleasantest means of removing this morbid substance; 
but they will often succeed best if rendered viscid and converted 
into soap by mixing with them a little almond-oil, which may at 


the same time be sweetened with honey. 


GENUS V. eT 
SPARAPSIS. | 3 0 ie 
PAovbin Touch. 
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; ‘SENSE OF TOUCH OR GENERAL FEELING VITIATED OR LOST. ae 


. Pararsis is derived from the Greek terms race, and amropas, per- 
peram tango.” The common technical name for the genus is 
dyszsthesia, but not quite correctly; since this word, as we have 
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already. had occasion to observe, is also employed to express morbid. > 


external sensation of any kind, whether of touch, taste, smell, sight, 
or hearing : while by Dr. Young it is equally applied to one at least 


of the faculties of the mind, as in dysesthesia interna, which he - 


characterizes as ‘a want of memory, or confusion of intellect.” 


a (jay. -FERLING PERE 
25 — EXPERS, ~~“ INSENSIBILITY. OF TOUCH OR GENERAL 
ae . e FEELING. , Oe daa 
3. —————— ILLUSORIA. ILLUSORY SENSE OF TOUCH ORGENBRAL 
——— * 


i 


This genus embraces three species as follow: 


1. PARAPSIS ACRIS. ACUTE SENSE OF TOUCH OR GENERAL 


SPECIES = 
PARAPSIS ACRIS. 
Acute Seuse of Touch. 


Partdas uf 
sent 
ot 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH PAINFULLY ACUTE OR SENSIBLE OF IMPRESSIONS 


NOT GENERALLY PERCEIVED. © 


“Tis species of morbid sensibility shows itself under almost in- 
‘numerable modifications : but the four following are the chief: 


# Teneritudo, | Soreness. 
- ® Pruritus. nie : Itching. 
-y Ardor. Heat. 
d Algor. . Coldness. 


In the first variety or that of sonEnEss there is a feeling of pain- « 


ful uneasiness or tenderness, local or eeneral, on being touched with 


a degree of pressure that is usually unaccompanied with any trou- 


blesome sensation. This is often an idiopathic affection ; but more 
generally a symptom or sequel of fevers in their accession or first 
stage, inflammations, or external or internal violence, as strains, 
bruises, or spasms. | asc: oe 


‘ 


It is not always easy to account for this feeling, and perhaps the. 
cause isin every instance, more complicated than we might at first | 


be induced to suppose. It occurs where there is distention of the 
vessels, where there is contraction of them, and where there is 


neither. Wherever it exists, however, it is concomitant of de- i 


bility, and may, in many instances, be re garded as the simple pain 
of debility, the uneasiness of an organ thrown off from its balance 


of health. The general health of the body depends in a very con- 


siderable degree upon the harmonious co-operation of its respective 
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1e° and Sanne most, 
P rts of ha maou Taicdang, as manifestly as in the largest andi 
_ com icated organs. — Where evel portion of a member however 
‘subordinate in itself, asa toe ora | nger, 1 works. well or hea 
. there i isa feeling of ease and. comfort, but wherever it'works il 
with, hacia here is a sense of. disquiet, and, under particular 
nces, of tenderness or soreness. A change i in the diar 
ee whether by dilatation or contraction, provided itt 
ate and gradual, is accompanied with no uneasy sensation 
3 but if either be violent or sudden, a feeling of soreness . 
isa certain result, of which we have daily examples. in strains and 
pasms. There may perhaps. be no great difficulty 1 in accounting 
is: but the more common cause of tenderness is ofa diff i 
“kind and a cause which often operates when neither of. the 
resent though it is often combined withthem. = > . 
rder that every part of an. organ may play upon. every other & at 
rt witha feeling of ease and comfort, it is well known that through- ae 
the entire system, not only every surface, but every, even the 
st, Interstice in the tunics of the minutest vessels, is sup. 
plied by. a soft and lubricous fluid, which is poured forth by sece: 
~ nents of exquisite subtilty, and having executed its purpose and 
become. ‘waste matter, is carried off by equally. subtile. absorben 
and eae wet a fresh secretion of, the Same (ee a 


us 


> pa 


, oe 


‘ 


3 The secernents ‘hae eppled itas 1 rico 
Dna and pour forth a smaller’ quantity « ‘of. it ‘than is” x 
for a free and easy’ play. of one part of an organ ‘upon 
ar and hence there is a tenderness or soreness fron 
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E nnot carry off the 
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mit of the nerves or their extreme points be alone touched, the effect . 
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itaneous = intent at ons as s likewise in u ics t 


n amos ole P ripera ahs of the nate ees ae cannot e 
ry a urately laid down, because, from habit or constitution, : 
ther r circumstance, different persons enjoy ' ery different tem- 
es Now it is the well known property of heat and f 
» the ebipesatiite whatever it aney be, that affords eas 


raise or depress it. 4 Ad, this boil, of cheat do in two. di 
s. Heat isa strong irritant, and even if it made no change 
ulk of a living organ, or the juxta-position | of its. particles, li 
r irritants it would still excite a troublesome feeling’, amoun 
| t length to. acute pain, ‘if raised to a considerable. range 
“yond. the. ordinary scale. But i does. in every ‘instance, exci 
-- change in the bulk of living organs and the. juxta-position 
. par cles; foritenlarges the former ine every direction, and 
me: s by. separating the particles. from. each other ; 3 in whic 
ik Sean eae divellication we have a second source of 


€ and peate sensation which so constantly acco 


| fopathic alfection, occurs shied in pl a 
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_ be pleasant and healthful : for the organ or the general ‘system may _ 


“be in a’state of morbid relaxation, and, consequently, in their actual 


scale of approach, the living particles may be too far remote for ~ 
the purposes of high elasticity and vigour. And itis in such a con- 

dition as this that cold chiefly shows its stimulant’ power, and is so” 
generally resorted to as atonic.. But if the agency of cold be car- 


r : gh ey 


~ gied farther than this, it produces uneasiness to the nerves of feel- 


'... Cold, as an idio 


_voom for play. | 


ing by a process precisely the reverse of that we have just shown 


“to be pursued by heat, and consequently in a two-fold manner. First. 
by lowering the warmth of the organ, or of the system, below its 
“scale of ease and comfort, and next by forcing the living particles 


into too close and crowded a state, and not allowing them sufficient: 


pathic affection, is chiefly local, and most common 


“to the head and feet. »It is temporarily relieved by warmth and — 


stimulants, and particularly by the friction of a warm hand: and, ~ 
“where it can’be used, the exercise of walking. It is permanently « 
relieved by the warmer tonics, as sea-bathing and aromatic bitters. 


Considerable mischief has often been produced by ‘a sudden exe. . 


-posure-of the feet to severe cold and especially in delicate andir- 
-ritable habits, unused to such applications: as colic, cephalza, 
"catarrh, fevers of various kinds, and, in a podagral diathesis, gout. 


But the application of severe and sudden cold to the head or sto- ~ 


' mach by drinking ice or cold water, and especially when the indi- — 


» vidual is heated and perspiring, has been followed with more alarm- 
ing effects, and even with death itself. Mauriceau relates an in- 


stance of death produced during baptism, by’ applying to the head 
the water of the baptismal font.* But this must bea rare occur- © 


sence; while the fatal effects of drinking ice or iced water ina . 


state of heat are innumerable. | 4 Nunes 5, wea ere Rees 

It is observed by Dr. Fordyce,t and the observation is quoted and - 
called curious by,Dr. Darwin, “that those people who have been~ 
confined some time in a very. warm atmosphere, as of 120 or' 130 


degrees of heat, do not feel cold, nor are subject to paleness of their=. 


. skins, on coming into a temperature of 30 or 40 degrees; which : 


would produce great paleness and painful sensation of coldness in 


those who had been for some time confined in an atmosphere of © 
only 86 or 90 degrees.” . The cause is not difficult of. explanation. © 
_ The sensorial ‘power is exhausted and the nerves of feeling ren- ° 


“dered torpid by a long exposure toa heat of 120 or 130 degrees, 


“cope, hysteric syspasia, nausea, and atonic empathema; in all which 
_ the affection is conepaly 6 (000. 2p Dae ei 


-and the targid capillaries, whose dilatation produces the general) 


blush, lose’ their power of constriction or collapse; while in the heat . 
of 86 or 90 degrees neither of such effects takes place. 9 
_ Cold, as a symptom, is found in the first stage of fever, in syn- 
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the organ of touch: som times © 
\ccompanied with uneasiness. + 
RD ees ~ Complicated with insensib y Ath 

ili pe _ * several of, or fist the ot 
Re “senses. vi | 


casional and focal s NUMBNESS is common to most t persons. aA. ; 
bandage or. accidental pressure of one ‘limb upon another, by _ 
the flow of activity of the nervous: fluid will often pro- : 
2 this, when. the limb is ‘commonly and emphatically asserted to | 
sleep. A very slight motion, however, takes it off, when the 
ular flux of the sensorial power, on its first. return, pl es ro 
| of. pricking, as though a ball of needles was in the li ab and Ry 
7 pus ng in every direction. Where: such numbnesses, however, _ 
‘occur without pressure or any. manifest cause, they well deserve. 
atching and resisting by tonics or stimulants local or general ; | for’ 


ers HIS 


ey Meany. show a tendency to paresis if not paralysis, 
But ere are some persons who] possess. by: nature a numbne $ oF 
vatio of the sense of feeling i in particular organs or parts 0 the . 
‘face, which appears to depend on a. natural destitution of the 
ves of, touch wherever such insensibility i is. to is neat 
they are able in such parts of the body, to pt 
waay to run pins to any depth’ below oe Skin 


ave seen 


2 unbness has been limited toa single ee “ecm 
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fore, and the affection had become permanent.’ “The hands,” says - 
‘Dr. Yelloly, ‘up to the wrists, and the feet half-way up the legs, a © 
perfectly insensible to any species of injury, as cutti 
scratching or burning. The insensibility, however, d 
denly terminate; but exists to a certain ‘degree nearl | 
elbow, and for some distance above the knee. He accidental 

" one of his feet, some time ago, into boiling water, but was no other- 
wise aware of the high temperature, than by finding the whole sur-- 
face a complete blister on removing it. The extremities are in- 


-gensible to electrical sparks taken in every variety of mode.” 
As an example of the seconD MODIFICATION or insensibility 

the organ of touch, complicated with insensibility in several othi 
senses, we may mention the following which Sauvages has copied. _ 
a from the Academy Collections: “ The patient,adelicate young man, - 
a8, was suddenly in the morning deprived equally of speech and of the ._ 


a 


‘sense of touch, without any assignable cause or premonition, Punc~ =~ 


». tured and pricked in different parts of the body, in his head, neck, . ‘ 
back, shoulders, breast, arms, abdomen, he felt nothing whatever, .* 
and even laughed at the singularity of the phanomenon ; as, with > » 
_the exception of numbness, and cutaneous insensibility, he laboured «_ 
' “under no kind of disease. ‘The complaint continued two days,and. 
_seems to have yielded to venesection.” — oe Ea ae le 
Insensibility of touch, either simple or complicated, is also ae # 
cade. 


é 


P 


a8 a symptom of apoplexy, palsy, catalespy, epilepsy, syspasia, 
i, SRG é | U2 ah Oa cea 
_ "Where the numbness is complete and constitutional, it lies be- 
yond the reach of medicine: where it is recent and less extreme, - 
“it will often yield to friction alone, or with camphorated oil or spirits, 
heat, especially that of the warm bath: ether, volatile alkali and < 
water, and the voltaic stream, or small shocks of electricity. 
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(MAGINARY SENSE OF TOUCH, OR GENERAL FEELING IN 0 
yn “GHAT HAVE NO EXISTENCE: — | rae ety * 


"« © Tuts is the pseudesthesia of Plouquet; and is frequently fou 
>. among persons that have suffered amputation ; who fora long time, 

‘|... after the loss of the separated. limb, have still a sense of its forming’ 
» {-- a part of the body, and suffer in idea the same kind of pain or other 
-‘ dneonyenience they endured before its removal: ger. 
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ie pioceeds from that « close, sympathy which peculiatly Bevis ; 


betw en 
and which, as. we hive already had occasion to ahow, extends ‘also 
between the terminating links of various chains of actionthatrun - °~ 
*. into organs at a considerable distance: from each other. Of the first ~ Ps 
_ we have an example in the constrictive pain produced in the glans 43 
“penis when the neck of the bladder is irritated by the lodgment of. 
‘a calculus upon it. So if the fauces or upper end of the ‘esophagus : 
_ be tickled by. a feather, the stomach at the lower end, will be excit-_ 
\ ed to nausea and sickness: andif the stomach itself feel suddenly 
"paine and enfeebled, the rectum. will at the same time give way, and 
Be. ae discharge its contents. Of the second kind of sympa- 
, thy or that which shows itself between remote organs engaged ina 
common chain of action, we have a striking instance in the swelling - 
‘of the’ mammz on the irritation of the uterus in: pregnancy; ; and we’ 
had occasion to point out. another equally striking, when rena 
~ under the. last class, of several species of marismus, in which the . 
_ chylific ; and assimilating organs, constituting the two extremities of 
the: great chain of the nutritive function, maintain, on various occa- ’ 
_ sions, a \ onderful harmony both, of energy and weakness.* 
And hence, in a diseased limb, the pain which originates, in the’ 
part affected is often extended, or even transferred by sympathy to 
_ its tendinous extremities, where the morbid impression remains in 
: ‘many instances long after the diseased portion of it has been remoy- a 
» ed. Nor is this protraction of the.i impression to be wondered.at, - §  ° 
Aor: we are perpetually witnessing cases, in which, when a morbid «i 
_ impression has once been established, it continues to manifest it- .»,° > 
self i in the same manner. Thus, when dust has been blown into the | > 
eye, a sensation of pricking is. , Just as much felt in the conjunctiva ° 
& for some hours after the dust has been washed out, as when it was 
- actually goading the tender tunic: and in like manner when an ague 
has been once generated in the animal frame by an exposure to: 
h. ‘marsh miasm, the’ patient will be still subject for many weeks, or 
perhaps months, to the same return of febrile paroxysm, how ine 
ly soever he may remove from the tainted region, and thus free 
“jueysele from the cause of the disease. _ bis 
TW the case before us the illusory feeling becomes fainter by de- Say : 
_ grees, and as the affected fibres return to a healthy condition. And Bt 
~if-in, the mean time it be very troublesome, it may sencrally ber re- 


lieved by. a moderate use of narcotics. at wit 
¥. A like i imaginary sensation is occ sionally felt as a tem in| eh 
ee: and various other mental affections; in which ideas |“ — 


of pain and. Mistress are Aan ae for realities, an produce as severe 
a a suffering. - | ae 
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"ACUTE SENSIBILITY AND LANCINATING PAIN IN THE COURSE OF ONE 
OR MORE BRANCHES OF NERVES IN AN ORGAN} MOSTLY WITH ) 
AN IRREGULAR MOTION OF THE ADJOINING MUSCLES; RES 
-@URRENT IN SHORT PAROXYSMS WITH INDETERMINATE INTER- 
“VALS, OR REMISSIONS; Pee Gre uy 


De gy aca Henge 
hes a a ‘ OM 


‘Tus term nevrarera from vevgo “¢nérvus” and aayes “dolor? has. 
‘been for many years employed with great accuracy to expressa 
‘division of diseases which will probably hereafter be found to be pe- _ 
~ culiarly numerous, and, in some modification or other, to appertain © 


to most ofthe organs of the animal frame. ~~ Mien’ jae 
_ Tamnot aware, however, that more than one species or modifica- 
tion of this disease was ever described by any writer till the appear- 
ance of the volume of Nosology which forms the text-book ofthe — 
_pfesent work, in the beginning of February, 1817, at which time 


Dr. Meglin of Strasburg, had just published, though unknown tothe = - 


5 ‘present writer; his treatise on the common form under whichitap- 


pears, and had named it neuralgie faciale.* To this, in the Nosology ©’ 
named neuralgia /aciei, I ventured to add a second subdivision or 
* species derived from a case I had for some years an Opportunity - 
of contemplating, and which, from ifs seat, was denominated neu- 
ralgia pedis: Professor Chaussier, probably without having hada’ — 
sight of the Nosology, published at Paris, a few months after its — 


f - 


appearance, a still fuller account of the disease, under the same 
general head and the same, two subdivisions, the subdivisions being - 4 
neuralgia facialis, and n. plantaris, a notice of which first occurred » ~ 
to the present writer in the Gazette de Santé for August 1817... 

>. Since the publication of the Noselogy I have been consulted on. . 
avery striking disease of the same kind, eccurring with a few lo- 
‘cal peculiarities of feature, in the female breast, and we are hence 
put into possession of another species, making the entire number — 


cobs 


three that have now exhibited themselves under precise and deter- 
minate characters.. These species, therefore, are as follow : 4 


vg 


|. NEURALGIA FACIEI. -«-==s NERVE-ACHE OF THE PAGE 
2. —————--— PEDIS: - : NERVE-ACHE OF THE FOOT. =) | 
3. MAMMA. «= ==s'=S«sNNERVE-ACHE OF THE BREAST: 


“The Corporeal senses which have hitherto passed within he. 
| asthe seats of different genera of diseases, 
‘ hi anaes ys any — : s 
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| Beagle Rnde: ae name of Fe aeinedis, and by the Gem ans | 
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: inaugural dissertation on the subject i in 1794, in w 
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in the present day. I shall haye occasion to observe, more at lange © 


ander the genus TRIsMUS, that the word fic is commonly supposed. 


to be an onomatopy or a sound expressive of the action it imports; 

derived, according to some, from the pungent stroke with which 
the pain makes its assault, resembling the bite of an insect; but, 
according to Sauvages and Soleysel, from the sound made by horses 
that are perpetually biting the manger when labouring under this 
peculiar affection. We do not, noe appear to be acquainted 


with the real origin ofthe term. 


From the symptoms by which this complaint i is distinguished it 
is not difficult to decide concerning both its seat and nature. The 


character of the pain is very peculiar, and its course corresponds » 


exactly with that of the nerves. The second branch of the fifth 
pair is, perhaps, mote frequently affected than either the first or. 
ihe third. But the portio dura of the seventh pair, which is dis- 


4 


# 


tributed more extensively upon the face, under the name of pes — 


anserina, is more frequently the seat of affection than any of the 


-. branches of the fifth pair seem to be; which is a matter of no. 


small regret, as it is difficult for any operation to reach this quarter 
effectually, although it is a difficulty which we shall presently find 


has in one instance, at least, been encountered and surmounted. 
“When, however, the disease is seated in the seventh pair of nerves, . 


we can be at no loss to decide concerning it, In consequence of the 


In this case we may reasonably suspect the disease to be seated in ~ 
some part of the superior maxillary nerve, constituting the second 
branch of the fifth pair. And itis hence obvious that the radiation 
of the pain must vary according to the nerves or neryous twigs that” 
are affected. 


dj 


‘ ‘course and divarications of the pain, which commences with great ~ 
-acuteness in the fore part of the cheek towards the mouth and ale 
“of the nose, sometimes spreading as high as the forehead, and rami- - 
fying in the direction of the ears. At other times the forehead, 
_, temple and inner angle of the eye on the side affected, and even the 
“ball of the eye itself, form the chief lines of pungent agony, while 
- from irritation of the lachrymal gland the eye weeps Inve a 


a 


we 
a 
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The disease has been occasionally mistaken for rheumatism, 


hemicrania and tooth-ache: yet the brevity of the paroxysm, ‘the | 
Jancinating pungency of the pang, the absence of all intumescence, 
or inflammation, the comparative shallowness, instead of depth, of 
its seat, and its invariable divarication in the course of the facial. 
nerves or their offsets, will always be sufficient to disting Gish its, 
from every other kind of pain. 

Of its exciting causes we know but little. It seems sometimes _ 
to have been produced by cold, and sometimes by mental agitation * 
in persons of an irritable temperament. But it has been found i et 
the robust as well as in the Beucate, in the middle-aged, as well as 


“in the old. 


André appears to have Been the dastieee writer who ‘remarked 


this painful affection with accuracy, and oe upcerded 3 in PRONE 
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T'S) , chief by French pra titioners, from which little 
is deducible ;_ in 1776, Dr. Foth 
[ed te) servations and Inquiries, communicated a very full and 
"Babe ate description and history | of the disease: since which | 
i: ‘Thouret, and Pujol nee each papeened a valuable paper on h 


ntaining various cases collected ant described with ereat mi 
~ hess; and we have already adverted to the more recent pep 
ig “of Dr, Meglin and professor Chaussier. 
ie - It has of late been” suspected that in some cases of this eee +) 
least, the seat of irritation might be at the. origin instead of at th 
extremity of the nerve; an idea that has arisen from the powe 
‘sympathetic action manifested by the eye and the stomach forr 
- the boundaries of the chain, upon which subject we shall hav 
speak at large when treating of the genus mnTasia in the en 
r. The nerves,” remarks Dr. Parr, “that supply 
externally and the slight connexion of the intercostal w 
_ bra ain are nearly from the same spot in the cerebrum, and it he 
“se 2m improbable i In the case alluded to, that the disease ma have 
3 “really been at the origin of the nerve, although felt as usual atits _ 
“extremity.” Dr. Parr was, in consequence, induced to try arsenic, 
and. none instance, he tells us with a decidedly good. effect. Iti is 
A also said to have been since found. serviceable ina few other cases. | 
; fn Mr. Thomas’ 8 hands, howesgiaies shall presently perceive. that. 
it complete is also reported te have occasionally 
d su essful, acd especial ity ee carried tothe extent df sali 
15 though i in numereus instances it has been tried even oe ; 


at thirty years age animal magnetism was a 1 fashionable - 
e, it was had recourse to for this disease among others, — 
“of favour as a popeley remedy. | Of late, ppvevels 


Tr “while in Nereccnes, He ‘Meglin has employed 
e extract of jee and sublined: ale of 
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without relief. He was worse in close damp weather, and mu 
‘worse when his mind was occupied. At length he had an issue_ 
. serted in the nucha, kept his bowels fr 
pills, and exchanged a town residence fo 


tuation he soon threw off the ‘disease, s fr 
considerable time before his death.” © Change of scene, a tran 
“of morbid action, and a recruited cheerfulness of spirits are valua- 
ble auxiliaries in the present as in every. other nervous affection : 
‘but I much question whether these alone have ever operated a cure. 
A spontaneous cure is the work of time alone; and time, though 4’ 
often a long and tedious period is requisite, will generally accom- — 
plish it, and probably did so in the case before us. The fact is that — 
the nervous system in every part, and every ramification, becomes _ 
‘gradually torpefied by excess of action ; and as the eyes grow blind 
‘and the nostrils inolfacient by strong stimulants applied to them, so _ 
the nervous twigs of every kind, after a long series of irritation — " 
from the present disease, bocvome exhausted of power and obtuse — 
infeeling. peel : aii cas: 
. In the mean while the only artificial cure is to be found ina di- 
ian ion of the affected branches, provided they can be followed home. ~ 
, -Haighton completely succeeded some years ago in a case in | 
which he divided the suborbital branch of the fifth pair; and Mr. | 
yy Cruickshank and Mr. Thomas more recently in a case of considera- | 
© ple complication, and where the affection was evidently not confine © 
i ed to the different branches of any single nerve. This last case is 
‘given by Dr. Darwin, whom the patient had intermediately consult- » 
eg. ed, in the second part of his Zoonomia, and is one of the most inte- - 
~~ resting sections of the work: The patient, a Mr. Bosworth by 
“name, was. between thirty and forty years of age. When he first _ 
_ applied to Dr. Darwin he complained of much pain about the left. © 
4 cheek-bone. Dr. Darwin suspected the antrum maxillare might be “ 
“) diseased; and, as the-second of the grinding teeth had been lately” 
extracted, directed a perforation into the antrum, which was Gone, 4 
and the wound kept open for two or three days without advantage. 
Afterwards by friction about the head and neck with mercurial un- 
guent, he was for a few days copiously salivated, and had another. 
Pi tooth extracted by his own desire, as also an incision made in such 
ce direction as to divide the artery near the centre of the ear next the. 
cheek, which gave also a chance of dividing a branch of the affect- 
ed nerve; but without success. Internally opiates were administer-- 
us ce i 
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‘showing the connection between an irregul 
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/ heh er ir 
ritative power in t 
, seemed to stretc 


0 bly acute, and qaneee rel 
d opiates afforded him little or no relief, though taken t 
ity of six teaspoontuls of jJaudanum atatime. 7 


‘The ati was new. ntol 
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rve. was therefore deter rinec 


TORS hee pain,” gays ‘Mr. Thomas n his ieee to Dr. D 
fter its completion, ‘“ was felt more acute int t: bet 
0: se, and the upper lip of the same side, we were induced 
ride the second. branch of the fifth pair of nerves as it pass 
‘ se infré orbital | foramen. He was. ‘instantly relieved in the no 

‘lip; but towards night the pain. from the eye to the crown of 
_ the head became more acute than ever. Two days after we were 
0 Dies to cut through the first branch passing out at the su r= 
| "pital 7 foramen : this afforded him the like relief with the fir 
r same. day the pain attacked, with great violence, the lower | 
he left side and the chin ; ‘this circumstance induced the neces 
of dividing the third branch, passing out at the foram 


“4 


ib yun ane whole period, from the first division of gs pore 


» pass 


ye pte od at least jhedbiees Boneh of ‘te | pes anseri- 
i as sre I proceeded, (continues Mr. Thomas,) to divide this 
. Cruickshank had operated hitherto) —I was willing to ti 
of arsenic internally, and he took it in sufficient quant 
excite nausea and vertigo, but without perceiving any. good | effect. 
- Ecould now trust only to the knife to alleviate his misery, as the: 
ain round he orbit was become most violent; and ther efore inter=, | 
e nerve by an incision across the side of the nose, and also” 
er incisions about: the ala nasi. _ To divide tk © 
lying below the zygomatic process, | T found it neces- : 
lasseter muscl till it ved hi i 
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the Jower lip and side of the nose, and upon coughing, or swallow- 
ing, his misery was dreadful. This pain could only arise from 
branches from the second of the fifth pair passing into the cheek, ~ 
and lying between the pterygoideus internus muscle and the upper 


rf 


red the 
nplished.”’ 
This finished the series of operations and restored the afflicted pa- 
tient to perfect health,. ss. HERG: ee oe 
I have dwelt the longer on this interesting case because it seems 
to show, first, that there is no certain cure but in the use of the 
: knife; secondly, that a delay in performing the operation only af- 
3 fords time for the disease to spread from one part of the affected” 
nerve to another, and even to different branches of nerves ina state 
of contiguity: and thirdly, that the disease betrays the spasmodic: . 
character of the diathesis when minutely watched, even in cases in 
which this character is most obscure. Dr. Darwin objects properly 
enough to arranging this disease as a trismus, “ since no fixed 
spasm,” says he, “like the locked jaw exists in this malady.” He | 
adds, indeed, that in the few cases, he has witnessed, there has not - 
been any convulsion o: the muscles of the face: but in Mr. Bos- — 
* . worth’s case he has expressly noticed the morbid stretching. of the 
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“arms, and the tendency to epileptic actions. 


part of the lower jaw. The situation of this nerve ret ‘. 


operation hazardous, but after some attempts it was accomp. 
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FF a - §PECIES II. 
Ss NEURALGIA PEDIS. 
Dx: ee |  Pevoe-ache of the soot. 


~ RACKING AND LANCINATING PAINS RANGING ABOUT THE HBEL 5 AND’ 4 
TREMULOUSLY SHOOTING IN IRREGULAR DIRECTIONS TOWARDS THE et 
ANCLE AND BONES OF THE TARSUS- “ig ala 


Tuts is the neuralgia plantaris of professor Chaussier: who men-_ 
as tions a very decided case of it, to which Dr. Marino, a physician of . 
-. .. Piedmont, had been long subject. It commenced, he tells us,in 
early life ; was relieved by the mineral waters of Vivadio; and still os 
oe more by the pressure of a tight bandage. With advancing years 1€ 4 
+.) became Jess severe, the cause of which we have already explained ~ 
ey in the preceding species, but never ceased altogether. — It alter- 
nated with other nervous affections, and was at length complicated: 
with convulsive asthma. Pee em 
” In calling, as I believe for the first time, the attention of the me- 
“.’« dical profession to this species, by introducing into the volume of 
“‘s Nosology before the presentation of M. Chaussier’s book to the 


“world, I had my eye directed to avery marked case which had then: 
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nd was usually co | 1 
lice poured over a naked wound. The tibial branches of 

eal nerve, and particularly the plantar twigs, seem in this spe 
o have been the part chiefly affected, though it is pr bable — 
hat some of the offsets from the peroneal branch associate in 

stance in the morbid action, =. | ores 
Every therapeutic process that the art of medicine in he han 
most experienced physicians of this metropolis could devis 
1 this case tried in a long and tedious succession in vai 

imes external and sometimes internal preparations, or 
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ase would gradually wear itself out, has been comple ed 
roxysms are now slight and tolerable, and the intervals much. 


: Z ’ ; ph saa 
_and the patient has for nearly a twelyemonth been able ta e 


ne the duties of his profession without an 


y interruption. — 
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NEURALGIA MAMME. 
y: oo 7 Pevve-ache of the Breast. oN 


SHARP, LANCINATING PAINS DIVARICATING FROM A FIXED POINT INTHE 
_ BREAST; AND SHOOTING EQUALLY DOWN THE COURSE OF THE RIBS 
AND OF THE ARM TO THE ELBOW: THE BREAST RETAINING ITS NA- 


Ir is about two years ago that I was requested by an eminent sur- 
geon in this metropolis in dispensary practice, toexamine a young ~ 
woman then eighteen years of age, who, for more than two years, — 
had been subject to a painful disorder of the breast that seemed — 
a equally to defy all parallel and all mode of treatment. On examin- 
an ing into the nature of the symptoms, I found them as described in 
the preceding definition, The organ was full-formed, soft, and 
_ Wglobular, without the slightest degree of inflammation, or hardness. 
“When the paroxysm of pain was not present it would bear pressure 
without inconvenience, but during the pain the whole breast was 
acutely sensible. The paroxysms returned at first five or six times 
in the course of the day, and were short and transient: but as the — 
disease became more fixed, it became also more severe and exten- 


fu : for the agonizing fits at length recurred as often as once an 


_ hour, and sometimes"more frequently: and from being compara: 
at! vely concentrated, the lancinating shoots darted both downward in 
-. @ the course of the circumjacent ribs, and upwards to the axilla, 
i whence they afterwards descended to the elbow, below which Ido» 
“not know that they proceeded at any time. These fits were at 
length so frequent and vehement as to embitter her whole life, and 
incapacitate her from pursuing any employment, for it frequently 
happened that, if she attempted needle-work, her fingers abruptly 
‘dropped the needle a few minutes after taking hold of it, froma 
mixture of pungent pain and tremulous twitching. The twitching — 
or snatches in the shoulder, for it at length reached to this height, 
were atone time so considerable.as to give the patient an idea, to x 
use her own words, that something was alive there; while though — 
the lancinating pain did not descend below the elbow, a considera- — 
ble degree of trepidation reached occasionally to her fingers’ ends.” 
Her general health was in the mean time unaffected, and she was 
regular in menstruation, _ | i Le SY 
i, 1 had no hesitation in regarding this a non-descript species of © 
+ neuralgia; and ‘as little in communicating my fears that no. plan of 
medicine we could lay down would be more than palliative, even If 
sit should prove thus far beneficial, and that we must trust to time 
“alone for a cure, and that obtuseness of sensibility which I have 
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already Pout asa common ‘consequence foe high neryots ‘irrita- 
tion: continued till the organ ‘becomes: exhausted and torpefied:.. 


“Every remedial process was. ‘nevertheless, tried in. suécession, for 
the purpose of obtaining relief, if not full success. Bleeding, local 


and general, frequently’ and: profusely repeated ; purgatives of all 

kinds ; tonics and antispasmodics of all kinds ; the hot and. cold - s 
bath; ‘electricity and galvanism in ‘every form ; rubefacients, blis- * 
ters, setons, issues, ‘and whatever else could be suggested, were ipa 
_enlisted into service in. succession. But every thing was equally | 


without avail : : nor do I know thateven‘atemporary relief, wasob- 
tained by any of these. Narcotics of all kinds proved impotent: 


drowsiness, indeed, and a comatose stupor were hereby in various. 
instances obtained, but the interval of wakefulness was as much as ; 
_evyer tormented with the same racking paroxysms, From the poWw- ee 


erful influence of nux vomica in. many cases of nervous. affection,. 
bi. ‘to some of which we shall have occasion to advert hereafter, I had 
_ some: hope. of producing a slight i impression on the nerves affect-" 
_ ed: but the hope proved illusory: she took it in infusion as faras 


to about eight grains at a dose three or four times a-day, till her= =) 


» head was intolerably confused ‘and every other. et become numb, f 
at the paroxysms were intractable. | fi me 

The: ‘poor sufferer, whose relations were incapable of afocdier a 
ane resources of private practice, tried one disperisary after another, ss 


‘and at length one of the largest. hospitals of this. metropolis, with- | | a 
out the smallest benefit, and from each was discharged as incurable. — ‘as 


About six months. ago, however, being nearly four yearsfromthe | 
commencement of the disease at home, and having utterly relin- ° i Ae 
-quished all medical means with the exception of'a seton under the 


», breast, which was not dried up, she began to think herself rather - ee 


, better, and has continued to improve ever since, ‘till a week ago, 
“when her mother came to inform me she was worse again, This ° 
intelligence: Beauly surprised me, till I learned that the seton was” 
‘now quite healed. It has since been opened and thers is ‘a iis oF 
her 1d improving. — a wee | 
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© RREGULAR ACTION OF THE MUSCLES OR MUSCULAR FIBRES 3 COMMON — 
FO Ss Ae eae LY DENOMINATED SPASMS- Be ia is Gate 


ye ae 


. Havune, in the Physiological Proem to the present class, glanced: 
"as far as our space would allow, atthe disputed question concerning ~ 
the nature of muscular irritability, and its affinity with sensorial or 
_. nervous influence, it is now only necessary at present to take a very¢: 
" \ brief view of the general character and mode of action of muscles _ 
as they appear to the naked eye in a massy form, or in other words _ : 
“as composed of an almost infinite variety of minute fibres. sc sya 

A muscle thrown into action, increases in absolute weight, im — 

density, and in power of resistance. It is also said to increase in 

absolute bulk : but the experiments upon this subject are contradic- _ 
. tory; the middle or belly of the muscle, indeed, is at this time evi- ~ 


‘dently enlarged, but then itslength appears to be proportionally di- - 


-minished. — Muscles constitute the cords, as bones do the levers of — 
~ the living frame ; and in most cases the muscles grow tendinous a5 
“the bones do. cartilaginous towards their extremities; by which — 
means the fleshy and the osseous parts of the organs of motion be: 
come assimilated and fitted for that insertion of the one structure — 


ae 
" 


into the other upon which their mutual action depends; the extent — 
and nature. of the motion being determined by the nature’ of the 
. articulation, which is varied with the nicest skill te answer: 


purpose intended. Whether, however, the ubstance of,tendons - 

consists of the same fibres as the belly of a muscle, but only in a | 

state of closer approximation and possessed of: finer vessels which 
do not admit the introduction of red blood, or whether they form a . 
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en lepende upon thee s Breatet fei cae conseque 
i ee yielding to the force by which they are opposed. 
lence itis that the bones themselves are sometimes broken | 
‘same manner as by a violent. jerk, or a sudden and spasmod 
twaction, of which we shall presently meet with examples, ; 
cially in the patella, the ribs, and the arm. The muscle 
elves, however, are occasionally ruptured by a like irregular 
lence and excess. of power, as the rect abdormlnts in tetanus 


the gastrocnemil i in ‘cramps. Bec 
i Muscolar action then consists in a mutual attraction and con n= 


hae 


ving matter, for we cannot imitate it by | any ommbination or ac th 
mechanical fibres. It is not however a contraction in every di 
| nsion, since in this case the muscular volume would be 
| ~nished; but in length only, attended with a proportional increase of 
io ul So as to erceenr®. the absolute volume MACRAREE Cs: or, nearly 


te tis is ‘easy. to onceives feck these few remarks, that the force ex- 
ted by. muscular contraction may be enormous; but. by the me- we 
chanical physicians | it was calculated i in the most extravagant man- 
; ner from premises in many instances wholly chimerical, ‘Thus 
js _Borelli estimated the force with which the ‘heart contracts in or-.\%% 
i (der to carry forward the circulation of the blood, to be: equal to ‘not 
-~ Jess than 180,000 Ibs. at each contraction; while Pitcairn, applying . 
- “the same speculation to the function of digestion, conceived that thi 
% process i is accomplished by a muscular exertion divided equal 
\ oe te stomach and the auxiliary ‘muscles that st row : 
ing in the stomach alone to the force of 117,088 3 lbs 
‘had he assigned five ounces,” says: ‘Professor Munro, “ he 
lave been nearer the truth.’* Yet wedo not want ‘these: 4 
culations to prove the wonderful power “possessed | by o 
fibres; the facts we have already | adverted 10>, and others” 
mere a to notice in the course of the present order, are suf gt 
| 7 ie energy, without. having: re eo : 
rr exaggerated statements. 
excellent article “upon | this. 
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tive Roman ‘of Wel antagonising ate S. 
Ors. stronger than the extensors 5 ‘for d ining | 
orward, and the body, legs, arms and fingers ar 
1@ cause of this additional strength is easily explai 
s have’ stronger and more ‘numerous fibres; theiri 


her from the centre of their motions, and under a Wi 
st increase when flexion has begun. ‘This superior 
xors bends the fetus in the womb into a round bail. 
eriority of power continues, though ina less degree after b: 
nce frequent pandiculations are required to give ) 
“ex ey which. they again: lose in ad: ncéd a 


the same cause : + and Bethel fancifuly refers 
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rr remit te or per ts) 
and regularity of act € 
at ision which has been ma 
a eir. wen oP nervous nower} eis : : 
furnishec a direct line from the 
‘close connection they. hold with i 
over them, and their catenation with the rerahne emotion of 
\ent: the involuntary - muscles are dependent chiefly on the 
: ediate. or ganglionic system. described in the proem to the 
e! it class, and are more remotely connected with the sensoriu 
hey are in. consequence far less influenced by the variable im 
| of the. mental faculties, and are. placed beyond the jurisdiction Soe. 
y' the will. And. hence the tenor of their action is more equable; 
be “more. ae more sno ae et less saree to hag ts P 
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loge or Paibesced action, ey. are rae subject at tines, in comm n 
with the voluntary organs, to those abnormal motions which ae fae 
linarily denominated | spasms: and- it is not a little curious: to ob: 

“serve the uniform tendency. which different ‘spasmodic affections 


on anifest towards some organs or function rather than towards others. 
ae the vital function, i in which the heart and lungs are'such pro-. 
inent: agents, is chiefly disturbed by palpitation and | syncope ; hes: 
Pee ‘patural,, or that in which the abdominal organs so generally co-ope- # 
| “Mate, by hysterics ; and the animal, extending through the range of. 
_ the voluntary organs, by tetanus and epilepsy. In the prosecution — 
i of the present. order, indeed, we shall see that this does not hold). 
\ cuniversally ; that epilepsy, fot instance, is often a disease rather . 
vt the stomach or intestines, than of any other organ, and that the heart — 
as sometimes affected with rigid instead of with clonic spasm: but 
“the rule be generally and is not teste Cree Prey nuh seh honil 
MEREEPHONS e025. dig Heoneral BD hats 
Dr. Cullen: eee contended that i in all apancdie affections the brain a 
xu cocina seat of disease, and that they consist in some amorbida sl 
odificati ition of its energy. “ The scope and purpose of all that he} per 
oon 4 tells, us, “is to. establish the general proposition, t ar 
ic affe ae ctions, whether they arise primarily i in the brain OP ae 
arts, do consist chiefly, and always in part, in an affec- — ‘ a. 
lar state of the energy of the brain: jan that(Gie 4g 
bs pa modic medicines ‘must consist in: their correct- | Mt 
Ff state in the energy ¢ of the brain, by 
he: r the state if ‘preternatural excitement or’ wha Me 
B ihe too udden. yn Je! el these sta 5”, 
‘ath fol 
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ssue from it, and’ maintain a correspor lenc 

m may be vitiated while the fountain is un 
indeed, i in the ‘proem. to the present 


vhile the organ of a brain exists, it ex 
‘the principle of ‘muscular motion, this pri 
ent upon the encephalon than that of genera 
senses: that it is found abundantly n 


nly. into: renee and. spasmo: 
or reproduction of regular and nha 
organs after the brain has been se arate 
; by stimuli. arpliod to. this, chain or eve 
of air of benlonses ies ae Suge 
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CREP ore). ee we nde 
GENUS I. nee 
PENG ASIA. 
- ee : ie : me " Constrietive Spasm. eas a 
(REGULAR MUSCULAR AcTION PRODUCING CONTRACTION; RIGIDITY, i 
eh: ae - OR BOTH. — na Pais 


Evia ds ‘detived from the Greek evracss, “intentio,” S vehen | 
mentia,” « ‘rigor,’ from evreiva, intendo.” By many nosologists 
the genus is called tonos, or tonus, which is here dropped in favour 
of the present term, because tonus or tone is employed by physio- oo 
logists and. pathologists, in direct opposition to irregular vehe- ii 
'- mence or rigidity, to import a healthy and perfect vigour or energy u 
of the muscles; and by therapeutists to signify Ne i el hie 
“of apron acing such or similar effects. . if 
_ The genus enTasra includes the following species ; 
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y ENTASIA PRIAPISMUS. PRIAPISM. 
Be — LOXIA.. NYS 0 WIRY-NEOK. | : 
3 - ARTICULARIS. ~ . MUSCULAR STIFF-JOINT. 
4&4. ———-—_ SYSTREMMA. tf CRAMP, | 
‘9; ——————=- TRISMUS, _» LOCKED JAW. 
, 6. ———_- TETANUS. vag o TETANUS. As 
hs) ——— LYSSA. Ba he RABIES. CANINE MADNESS. 
8. ————— ACROTISMUS, — _ SUPPRESSED PULSE. 
, re ) see Ne oe en 
q . 
ae 
: “SPECIES ee re) 
RINT ASLA PRIAPISMUS.. aA, 
Ps ue a ee se ‘Deriapism., , ae 
| RERMANENT RIGIDITY AND ERECTION OF THE PENIS WITHOUT. doNcUe 
Hl i TaN ae _.. PISCENCE. | 
UD HE peutic. tern is derived fram the name of Priapus, the son uP ‘ 
Venus and Bacchus, who is usually thus ‘represented in-paintings | 


and sculptures, but with a concupiscent feeling. Galen applies the 
term also to females, as oper ae a rigid elongation of the clitoris 
ie, concupiscence. 

‘Spasm is, in all instances, a dingaso: not of vigour but of debility, a 
‘with a high degree of irritability : and there is no casein which 
this is more striking than in the present species, It has nae found : 
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PERMANENT CONTRACTION OF THE FLEXOR MUSCLES ON THE Ri 
OR LEFT SIDE OF THE NECK, DRAWING THE HEAD OBLIQUELY INT 
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“Pum term Loxsa is derived from the Greek, aogvs, “ obliquus, tor 
tus;” whence loxarthrus in surgery, an obliquity of ‘a joint of any” 
kind, without spasm or luxation. By the Greeks, however, th 
term was specially applied to the joints or muscles of the neck. © 
This disease, in its genuine form, proceeds from an excess of” 
muscular action, particularly of the mastoid muscle on the contract 
ed side. But we frequently meet with a similar ‘effect from two” 


S 
” 


other causes: one in which there is a disparity in the length of © 


the muscles opposed to each other, and consequently a permanent . 
contraction on the side’ on which they “are shortest, producing the — 


+) disease called way Neck 5, and the other int which from col "or a. 
” ‘strain, there is great debility or atony on the side affected, and ~ 
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a ‘tonic and antispasmodic will often answer -better. 
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conse duently, an incurvation’ of the neck on the opposite. om not 


ma morbid excess, but an overbalance of action. t 
. s Species, eee offers. us ans three following varieties + 3 


# Dispars. 

_ Natural wry -neck. 
ra arritata, 2) o 
- Spastic wry-neck. . 
y. Atonica. _ 

, Atomic meryrneck. 


ee From isparigy: in the length of the 
muscles opposed to each’ other. — 

From excess of muscular action on the 
contracted side. 
‘From direct atony of the muscles on 
the yielding side. 


% 
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‘The FIRST VARIETY is mostly congenital, though sometimes pro- 


duced by severe burns or other injuries. And a like effect occa- 


sionally issues from a cause that may be noticed in the present — 


_ place, though not connected with a morbid state of the muscles; a 
displacement of the muscles from an incurvation in the vertebrae of 
the neck, by which, though the antagonist muscles be of equal 
length and power, those on the receding side of the neck are kept 
on a perpetual stretch, while those on the protr ‘uding side are ina 


State of constant relaxation. The other two varieties are coma 


‘the result of cold, or inflammation, or a strain. Piz: 

’ The cure must depend upon the nature of the cause. In colds” 
a strains, warmth, the friction of flannel, and the stimulus of 
‘volatile or camphor liniment combined with opium, will be found 
most serviceable, as tending to diminish pain, and restore action to 
the weakened organ. In direct spasms the same process will also 
frequently be found useful, but the application of cold water as-a. 
Where the an- 
‘tagonist muscles are of unequal length, the case lies beyond the 
reach of medical practice, and, if relieved at all, can only be so. by 
a surgical operation. 


to a skilful application of machinery by the hands of an ingenious 


‘Surgeon. It sometimes happens, however, that the bones in this case 
are soft and occasionally carious, and the slightest motion of the 
head is attended with intolerable pain. 


Setons have been found 
serviceable, with an artificial support of the head: but this kind of 
affection is often connected with a constitutional ‘softness. of the 


bones, of which we shall have to treat in the first order of hes asa ) 


lass, under the head PAROSTIA fexilie. 
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If the cervical vertebre be incuryated, but my 
the bones sound, the disease may not unfrequentiy be made to yield ; 
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$Musenlar Stit-jotnts va 


PERMANENT AND RIGID CONTRACTION OF ONE OR MORE ARTICULAR 
Se eRe MUSCLES OR THEIR TENDONS. Mate. 
Tux joints of the limbs are as subject to muscular contractions as_ 
the neck; and, in many instances, from like causes: the following . 
are the varieties of affection hereby produced: ~ © 7 


« Irritata, ~~ From excess of action in the muscles © 
Spastic stiff-joint.. contracted. St ae Oa ae 
© “Atonica. -’ From direct atony in the yielding — 
 Atonic stiff-joint. muscles. sf aa es 
» Inusitata. ~~~. From long confinement or neglect of 
Chronic stiff-joint. use. ia at 


a 


- Besides the ordinary causes of cold, inflammation, and strains, by. 
which the first and second varieties are produced, the former has — 
sometimes followed upon a stidden fright,* upon’ drying up a cuta- 
neous eruption, or checked perspiration.} Friend, also; mentions a 
case in which it has been cured by a fright;} and Baldinger one in 
which it disappeared on the revival of a suppressed eruption which 
had givenrise to it. Rheumatism has often produced it, and parti: — 


eularly the second variety, in the joint of the knee and thigh bone. 


“In a case of the latter kind, it was successfully attacked by | 


a Richter,|| with a cautery of a cylinder of cotton. In this and the © 


third variety, much benefit is often derived from repeated and long 

continued friction with a warm hand, and particularly if illined with 
some stimulant balsam or liniment. In an obstinate contraction of — 
the fingers succeeding to a fractured arm, Dr. Eason relates an — 
instance in which the rigidity suddenly gave way to a pretty smart — 
stroke of electricity after every other mean had failed, and the — 
"patient had the use of his fingers from this time.f Such exercise; | 
moreover, or exertion of the limb should be’ recommended as it © 
may bear without fatigue. The celd bath, as an antispasmodic, has 

sometimes been serviceable in the FIRST VARIETY, and more fre- 
re ope Dy Se NEBR 


quently, as a tonic, in the sEconD. 
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he THIRD VARIETY, or chre 
We of their’ muscula a 


ig Oe 


na nly ba g to. 
have been_ rend red ene plan, ped obedient to thes 

Jost all mobility, and are of no avail. Tumblers and buffoon f 
well ated Race bce and it is | Be Bien by a cultivation of Be S 


Ge 


amuse eal surprise us.. ‘Tt ig-alike cultivation ihatietek hi 
~ measured grace and firmness as_well as erect position, in Aer 

by which the soldier is distinguished from the clown; and that 

aeabies the musician to run with rapid execution, and thé most 
. delicate touch, over keys or finger holes that call thousands of 
“cular fibres into play or into quick combinations of action, whi : 
in tS untutored Bebe stiff and Lente and cannot be forced alte a 
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Ae aks _ SPECIES IV. | 
_ENTASIA SYSTREMMA. 
€ramp. 


“SUDDEN. AND RIGID CONTRACTION AND CONVOLUT ION OF ONE OR MORE 
EOSCLES OF THE BODY: MOSTLY OF THE STOMACH AND ‘EXTREMI- 


. rom curtgepu, s6 ‘ contorqueo, * & convolvo in eee e Ce the A 
piney noun, is an established technical term for “ strain, Biot 


OT 


7 ae 


o the medical vocabulary in the sense now offered, for the 
: fae superseding and getting rid of crampus, which has h h 
“gk bee mmonly employed, though at the same time commonly 
: reprobated as a term intolerably barbarous, derived from the German 
pf. ‘The proper Latin term is, perhaps, “raptus nervorum 3”” 
 opisthotonia or opisthotonus is denominated by the ‘Latin , 
‘rap’ > But: raptus is upon the whole of too” 
4 te ing to be employed ‘on the present occasion unless” | 
nco ace of pt term combined: Te it. 


ieee to cares iukine cota le ag eg great ee 1] Spi- . 
~ Fation, eating: cold cucurbitaceous fruits) when the stomach is infirm s 


Riuneasy, Eel | 
oS, a & nt cause of irritation; an 
th very painful c cases of cramp in pregna 
or about 1 the er or the . hypogestriuns 


O S 
they were pnakered: at drawn ae 
», and generally produces a violent p 
; 1 be the affected organ the diaphrag: 
and the. breathing is short and distressi ft 
eated in the more fleshy muscles, they. seem, to ie. wri 
sted into a hard knot, and a knotty induration i 


touch, accompanied with great soreness, whic 


long time after the balance of power has been. rest 
C anaes cases: where. the calves of the legs a are, Sat 


und Sufficient: ‘and hence most people cure t 
rising into an erect position. I have often pr 
ie effect and overcome the re-action without rising 
etching out the affected leg by means of other mu 
power overmatches that of the muscle, that is 
n friction with the naked hand, or, which ; better, w 
Md lined with: camphorated « oil oralcohol, wi il 
d to ucceed. . A forcible exertion of sor 
‘thus collects and concentrates the irritable power 1 
ill a pecans y effect a cure: and it is to thi 
ape eae the bogietia” whic 
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at baste? of action’ to. the extremities, as by bathing: the fess 
ter, or. applying mustard. sinapisms to them, is frequently 
it advantage 5 as in the. use of hot, emollient, and anodyne in- 
je ions, ‘whose palliative power reaches the seat of spasm by sym- 
i taeuc diffusion, and often affords considerable quiet, Here, also, 
le patient should be. particularly. attentive to his diet and regimen, 
‘confining himself to such viands as are most easy of digestion, and 
least disposed to rouse the stomach to a return of these morbid and. 
“anomalous actions; for a habit of recurrence is soon established, . a 
which it is difficult to break off. as 
In pregnancy, where the crampy spasms are often migratory she a 
fugitive, the position should frequently be changed, so as to remove 
the stimulus of uneasiness by throwing the pressure upon som 
| other set of muscles: and if the stomach be affected with gout, 
opium, phunerd) chalk, or aromatics should be taken on going to 
“Test. saris | 
The best preventives when the cause is eopatindgnet are warm 
tonics, and habituating the’affected muscles, to as much exercise as 
their strength will bear : and hence the same forcible extension used 
in swimming which produces cramp the first or second time of trial, 
wl rarely do so afterwards. ‘ 
- Cramp is also found, as a symptom, and as one of the severest 
_ symptoms of the disease, in various species of colic and cholera; 
‘in which case it must be treated according to the methods already 
pointed out: under those respective heads. 


a SPECIES Ve 34k 
i} ENTASIA TRISMUS. 
ie ae : i Hocked-Ga. 


‘BRMANENT AND RIGID FIXATION OF THE MUSCLES OF THE ‘Low ER JAW i 
To eee is by the French writers called tic. The techinical . 
term is deriyed from the Greek ze:Zw, “to gnash or grind the. 
~teeth;” which, like the French synonym, is supposed by the lexi- 

| ~ cographers to be an onomatopy, or a word formed from the sound - my 
that takes place i in the act of, gnashing. | 

| In truth it was to a disease in which ‘morbid elie. formed a, 

_ symptom, that both the Greek and French term was originally ap- 
plied : for the, trismus of the old writers consisted, not of arigid 
but a convulsive or agitatory spasm of the lower jaw; an affection, 
comparatively trifling, and rarely to be met: ‘with, and when it does 
‘Occur appertaining to the cLONUS of the present system of nosology, 
“the ons ‘spasm of authors i in Behera. ng oe tise of trismus or 
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nics, es that now nder 
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gel ! 

Pp! ent ae AT 1 

thstanding the an of the Teonls ¢ 
mpletely. understood, there aa 

or any other. The Germans call it 

S precisely paralled with the LOCKE: . 


en, in n the first edition of his Notion 
next species, distinct genera, but he. altered is opini 
ublication of his First Lines, and. regarded 1 the: : 
; more than ene or varieties even of the sam 


. ‘it will, 
nere aly no room for ponculening the tetanus, opt 
us, or locked- -Jaw, as different species of this diseas 
rise from the same causes, and are: almost 
the same*person.”’* In. consequence of whic 
. Cullen’s Synopsis, in which the supposed error 

|to be corrected, the disease is introduc with a very 
eparture from nosological method : for. 
as the te ‘m fora distinct sents defined 


i et Het aay 

( es. whatever, Batt two varieties of degree 
is again applied the: name of TETANUS, | 
of the body affected with spasms;’’ and to o the secon 
efined, “ spastic rigidity, chiefly of the low I Mas 
by this i regularity of method, the proper vi iew of the: - 
seems to lie ae a middle course: in oe ating trismu 


$ and t tetanu as distin 


he 


Paiconttle” ot Pie ‘ 
robust and EON 


hese causes, ae ure’ most part, 
i upon the body- when heated, and 
wh at nd cold; wounds, ‘punctures, la iS 
of nerves in any part of the body, whence it has not het y. 
followed on_ -venesection when unskilfully performed, and still” 

more frequently on amputation, worms, or other acrimony i 
| h, and especially i in those of infants. We have thus t te 
to) lowing ‘varieties offered to us, which, however, chiefly differ in’ ee 
po pions peculiar to the period of life in which the disease is most sad 
eee osed to show itself, or in the interval. go a the casual | oe 


pays 


temen nt and. the spastic action + 5 ee se 


SC centium. Pa ene oO he aeriinel infarea during the first 
‘Locked-jaw of infancy. fortnight after birth, 

| e Aigaos a ae it / Occurring at all ages, Aer ex- 

Catarrhal locked:jaw. oS posure. to cold. and damp, es- 

Pei Bote. eee pecially the dew of the eve- 
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age ats nny, the gempcoms: yeaa ap- 
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‘4 ‘Traumaticus. cay Saas 
‘raumatic locked-jaw. 


cok avoided oy most preceding writers 
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Sat aspasi ee aption} watt the « 
i the ileum; as: in ileac passion, ; 


tremity of, the canal i is attacke wit 


2 wh el 
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+) re e Heyomiting.: Tt is to the same pri 
hat when the surface. of the body 4 is | 
ng intoacold bath, the sphincter of th blad 
id evacuates: the. coplnnet urine bee in co 


ec eaetate aes: ye 
d chain of nervous fibres ho 


7 it a. oe muscle he fader i 


ha 


erminations are often the chie: 
nerve sends off. twiggs from the elbow t 
ing’ rs, a blow « onthe internal condyle ‘ol h 


ae lee ube S nt ha 


em: rks paar pa at | 
an ry others of the same Lies sith which i it has ac lose n 
aoa Deven daa bene an hemicrania. _ And). ‘ho 


a fpaunccsi to ercrmine “di one hoe ae connexi 
ao. while | another yemains” unaffected, yet in most instane 


i ae obtain s some e insight into the physiology of these ‘exquisite 
: we 


: Th -m Beaks: nervous ‘pee fonticae which: give rise to trism 3 
or locked-jaw, we must regard the ganglionic system, consisting of 
rious branches of tl e intercostal trunk, | and the numerou 


oe constituting the. centre; and as, from rie ‘centre, we . per- ve 
ve ramifications radiating in every direction to the face, the _ 
ire length ot the een the PRE and lower limbs, and the thora- 


: a ous Sdbatn, ae an association of remote parts ‘and even . extreme 
points in morbid changes, even though we may not be ‘able, satis-» 
factorily. perhaps, in my SEES) to trace ‘out the individual ae 


from, other lines: with which it-is ARIE Sieewoneal “ht 
in ‘the case of trismus nascentium, forming the first varicty andee the 
sent <y see the irritation of the nerves: of the stomach; whi 


3 ted directly to the central branches ox the ‘ganglionic 
‘the tributary offsets which the stomach receives from | ris 

rea. eae observed, that the chief contribution to’ this. ‘grand 
Bal. is gemyes from the intercostal nerve. itself, in shen 


lvies iron and are: Jost i in the Dstt of he jas. : Lhe 
per extremity of the‘neryous line distributed over the 
rves of the Bitide Afemnsclve and pores agree- 


Ss” nowbichy may. expect an invita 
herves of the stomach in: variou nstances to manifest i 
“suing tee * AE Ae RENE ee "% 
“In like mai ner ‘we may. account: or the second and third varieties 
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* . 1s no paint 


law which produces a spastic fixation’ of these muscles in certz 


~ ence commenced in the lower jaw, it should be propagated through » 
-any of the muscles appertaining to these parts of the system, or — 
, evenoriginate in them from any. of. the causes that excite locked- — 
jaw, and hence lay a foundation for tetanus as well as trismus, both — 
as a primary and a secondary disease. And I have touched upon ~ 
this subject now, that we may not have to repeat the present expla- 
nation when treating of tetanus in its proper place. PE ee et 


~~. In the simplest state of trismus, indeed, there is some degree of 


stiffness found at the back of. the neck, and ‘even in. the sternum. 


/ 
° 


The disease, in some cases, shows itself with sudden violence, but — 
more usually advances gradually ; till at length the muscles that _ 
pull up the jaw become so rigid, and set the teeth so closely toge-_ 
.. ther, that they do not admit of the smallest opening: =, 3) 
Yn tropical climates, for Dr. Cullen’s remark that it is most com-— 
_ mon to the middle-aged, only applies to the temperate regions of 
Europe, children are peculiarly. subject to this complaint, and with ~ 
a few peculiarities which, though producing no specific difference, 
are sufficient to establish a variety. The disease in this case is vul-~ 
eatly known: by the absurd name of FALLING OF THE JAW. Itoccurs: 
chiefly between the ‘ninth and: fourteenth, day from birth;, seldom 
after the latter period. Without any febrile accession, and often? 
without any perceptible cause whatever, the infant sinks into an un-» 
natural weariness, and drowsiness, attended with frequent yawnings, 
and witha difficulty, at first slight, of moving the lower jaw; which: 
last symptom takes place in some instances sooner, in others later-. 
Even while the infant is yet able to open its mouth there is, occa-,, 
sionally, an inability to suck or swallow. By degrees the lower jaw. 
pecomeés rigid, and totally resists the introduction of food. ‘There 


if sensation ; but the skin assumes a yellow hue, the 
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| ppe nce of the spastic action is as. = aly 
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: ae affect d. ‘bie 


1g in’ the ae of Seotland but Inever met w 
e of it in the low country.’ Whether according to 
of this. celebrated: writer, it is more common to som 
han. to others, has not been’ ‘sufficiently determined. ¢ 
eres “to be ‘more oe He in, ieeriaay, than in 


as? 


1 hence itis. not. very surpri: | 
el Ste at Cayennest or ‘that Ake " 


he: COND VARIETY of the disedse, or rhe proceeding frqmagld: _ 
night dew, the symptoms often appear ‘within a day or twoafter — 
ure to the exciting cause. It is not common that the spasm 
d 0 the muscles of the chest or back sO. as to. produce teta- 
g ‘there is often an uneasy sensation at the root of the. 
vith some difficulty of swallowing: liquids after their intro- 
nto the mouth, the disease thus making an approach towards — 
_ lyssi or canine madnéss in its symptoms, as we have just endeavo 
ed to ) show that it” ieee in its physiology. According to the obser 


, indeed, this: Se is in many instan 
t-obituary exami 


ibd theit 
ae mucus. Dr. Hennen, however, doe 
1 upon any such appearances ; he adnan 3 

hey are to be traced occasionally, though he ascribes get . ie : 
increased flow of blood eonkeq nent oi increase action, oe 


st y, from the. slighter nature of its attack, the patient. 
ecovers by skilful medical. treatment; and there are, 


stances: of ‘spontaneous recovery,§. though cases 
Tare. eee euect remains unaffecte d, there.» 
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_ offers us the three, following. varieties 005% ae 
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is little: quickness: of the. pulse; sometimes none, ehbineser ane tele d 
or no disorder of any kind, though the bowels are usually. very cos- 
tive. If the patient pass. the fourth or filth day we may begin to 
have hopes of him; for the ‘spasmodic constriction will th 
quently. remit or intenmit ; but, as even in the’ last cas . 
return at uncertain intervals, there is. ‘stil a. considerable anger’ for,” 
eee days longer. i | ARES Oe 
When, as in the THIRD VARIETY,’ the’ ciscases proceeds froma 
nerve irritated by a wound or sore of any kind,the spasmodic symp oe 
toms are much later i in showing themselves; and sometimes do not 
make their appearance til eight ornine days afterwards, occasionally i 
indeed, not at all, till the wound is healed. The disease is more dan- | 
gerous in proportion to the delay : thie adjoining muscles of the fac 
‘become more affected, and, as is already observed, the spasms often — 
shoot downward into the back or chest, and trismus 1s. coir plipacedar 
with tetanus. The breathing is nasal and-abrupt, the accents are in- — 
terrupted and slow, and uttered by the same avenue ; the muscles oF 
the nose, lips, mouth, and the whole of the face are violently drag- 
_ ged and distorted, and the patient sinks from nervous: exhaustion ~ 
‘and want of nutriment, the jaw-bone being set so fast that it ae 
often break rather than give way to mechanical force, ante : 
ve he: disease, from this cause, is generally fatal: and we are in- f 
S detited to the ingenuousness of Sir James M‘Grigor and Dr. Hennen © 
_ fora confession that, whatever remedies were employed in the Bri- 4 
- tish army, whether in India or Spain, the mortality was nearly’ the » 
same, But as the treatment of the present variety and the ensuing © 
‘species should be founded on a like principle, we. shall reserve. this 
Bo till we Baye entered care a distinct nistesy of the enor e 
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Tetanus. 


“MUSCLES; WITH INCURVATION OF THE BOE “AND. DYSPNEA. | aay 


fi Bis ; Sale 


Tetanve is derived Frans Fitts, which itself is a° ndetiyadva frou 


 tenver, tendo, extendo.”” Like trismus, itis a term common to the » 


ae" 


early Greek writers, among whom it was used synonymously wit i 

opisthotonus and emprosthotonus, though the two latter were after-" , 

wards employed to express two distinct modifications of the disease. - 
From peculiarities inthe seat or mode of its attack this seer | 
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; it onc fF 
eal deference: to ‘concurrent opini o1 er 


n of the species ECSTASIS. nee aabaiate hie as. ‘4 | 


ears to be its proper Place, i it vee hp found prranged 


| e general ee fe) fat as it seems eile oF elucida: 
“A 5 Peet already given under the preceding pees : ae a ‘ 


m it appears. in ‘infancy far less fvenuentiy, unless as a ‘concomitant of 
\ cet disease. | Damp and cold, therefore, and nervous. irritation fro ! 

é. younds or sores in hot climates and crewded hospitals, are the. chief 
urc es of i its production ; and where these qocesuolagexteh te 


been pete for i its 4 production: 
Hennen; 


also Cee been Ha by insolation or exposure: tox * 
ofthe sun.* > me » 0 
ANUS is very. rarely to. be met with, Al see) 
ach onic than. an acute ea Perel who a de- 


et: 


~ geeded by symptoms 


a mixed disease, affecting various and opposite sets of muscles; an 
»sthis in many cases so equally that the spastic action of the flexor 
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* jy and imperceptibly: the patient mistaking. the unusual stiffness 


»-same time, it seems in many instances to pu 
“Tanguage of Dr: Lionel Clarke, “seems often to be braced between _ 


of the other two varieties of which he treats, the opisthotonus and’ 
proper tetanus, the former occurs most frequently) (3a ie Poe” | 
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“at the same time and in’ the. same hospital, 
erees of trismus : rigid spasms of almost every mu 
and violent periodical convulsions, 
in which it was produced.’’* 

- From the complicated manner, 
self, and its anomalous attack upon different sets o 


visions of classification at defiance. It is,in truth, for the most par 


just. balancing that of the extensors, “the patient,’ to adopt the 


‘opposite contractions.” It is to this form, indeed, that this last very” 
intelligent writer has limited the name of tetanus as that to which 
it applies most emphatically. Like Dr. Hennen, he asserts that he 
had never seen a single case of genuine emprosthotonus ; and that ~ 


we 
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In episthotonus, or TETANIC RECURVATION, the symptoms some~ 


\ ¢ 


times show themselves suddenly, but more commonly advance slow= — 


which he feels about the shoulders and cervical region for a crick in — 


symptoms to such a. degree that the patient ‘is no longer able t he 


the neck, produced by cold and rheumatism, The stiffness, however, — 
increases, he finds it impossible to turn his_head on either side 
without turning his body: he cannot open his jaws without pain, 
and he has some difficulty in swallowing. A spastic and aching ~ 
4raction now suddenly darts at times towards the ensiform cartilage, 
and thence strikes through to the back, augmenting all the previous 


support himself, and is compelled to take to his bed. The pathog= 
nomic symptom in this variety 1s the spasm under the sterum, which * 


~ is perpetually increasing in yehemence ; and instead of returning,» 


as at first, once in two or three hours, returns now every ten or fife) 
ce eee. amvmmediately after which all the host of concomitant” 
teen minutes; immediately alter which 4. the host of concomitant - 


ae © ‘contractions renew their violence, and with additional, severity: 
‘ ” cL i : Ree ee . : pe Nis me S etasoseinee as a We as ND ao ae 
; ees ee os Military Surgery, p. 247,037 “ie 
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a position. . d The brea i 
though calmer and less hut ied, , 
egular. ‘The, netimes pale | but oftener flush- 
gue Stitt and torpid but not much furred; the wi a 
nance: evinces the most. marked signs of | deep. distress, : 
vallov ‘ing is pertinaciously abstained. from,:as accompanied with. 
reat difficulty, and often producing a sudden renewal of the pa- 
ms. The last stage of the disease is truly pitiable. The spasn 


» return every, minute, and: scarcely allow a moment’s. remission. 
{ The, anterior muscles: join in the spastic action, but the power of 
_the posterior 1s still superior ; and hence while every organ is lite- 


ly 0. the rack. from the severity of the antagonism, the: spine is 
PEs: strongly recurvated: than ever, and forms an arch. over the | 
d, so that the patient rests only on the back part of . the head and > 
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Be heels. Tees the exacerbation of the saPasmns the: lower 


ses ah 4 his bed: aud Dee ee a case in which 
h the thigh bones were broken from the violent contraction of 
eer rpipstes during a, momentary remission. ‘of the exten-_ 
sty similar. results to. minigh we shall have occasion ‘to. notice | 
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d acrimonious. meconium, | or whatey 
. stomach or bowels, we ‘can somet 
t any other medicine. ! ‘Castor oil s by far. th 
n this. occasion, and it may be give ne. 
iections. But if. this do not succe 
rful anodynes ; and of these t 
administered from three to five 
e of the patient. Musk 
a tried so often with sol 
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} or r cold baths pes effects, 
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le disease; and in the n 
after a shoulder-joint a : 

e lines of | Badajos, the ii 


ae perfect healing of the ‘wound were terminated — 


rs many’ ‘cases after the ‘aides ae once -display 
eatures,, Bod ponder the local ok subordin: 


. nstances, howevee a hanes in I condition c 
roduced a beneficial result: and hen ce various” 


ee resorted. to for the purpose of effecting such. a chan ya 
| ae applications to allay the morbid : sen: 
inthinate, or asco uetal stimulants: to xc 


ns i pike ordinary hioile of practice, ae in full 
as s ometimes proved favourable; the second plan s 
been very generally employed by. Baron Larrey, who ¢ 
Stimulants of a far higher power, as penciling 
th lunar caustic, or an application of the actual caute 
seems to have answered in a few cases, if we 
2 these whe have fae tried and Tecomm 1 
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the difficulty of falls the system ‘by common ‘means, and. the 
ore sensorial exhaustion which is ee are place, {i is 
ain eT eficial 


instances. | ‘ 
_ The warm m and ine ‘eld bath have’each ‘of lene a onee 
claim to attention; and their votaries are so equally divided, that it 
“ig no easy matter to say which is the most strongly Baas le 
The latter demands more general strength in the system than the 
former 3. but neither of them are to be depended upon except: as an 
‘auxiliary. The. cold bath has the authority of Dr. ‘Lind in its 
~ favour,* and has) in some instances, been tried, big nue \ 
America. cece a 
Mercury, in various forms, has been had recourse ie Fon a very” 
early period: and on the authority of Dr. -Stoll, has occasionally © | 
been used for the purpose of exciting salivation. On what. ground © 
it has been carried to this extent, I do not know, except it be that 
a pretty. free flow of saliva from the mouth spontaneously, has, by 
‘ many persons, been regarded as a favourable sign. The disease, 
pr however, does not seem to be ‘accompanied with any symptom that. 
“ean be called critical ; and it is hence probable that this spontaneous _ 
~ flow of saliva is nothing more than a result of the violent action and 
alternating relaxation of all the parts about the fauces, Never-~ 
theless, salivation, where it has been accomplished, j is said by. many. 
writers to have been serviceable, though I know of no practitioner 
who has relied on it alone. And, in reality, such is the rapidity \ with’ 
‘ which both trismus and tetanus ‘usually march forward where they 
Bet) have once taken a hold on the system, that we have seldom time to. 
‘avail. ourselves of this mode of cure, were its Belen still a re. 
- decisive than Ag seem. iy a ee ae 
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ai should be ache ee in very free ee pe it is. not. easy 

ied to be too free in its use. | Inthe Edinburgh Medical Commen- 
“tarie est we have a case in which five hundred grains. were. adminis 5 
oe ered ‘within seventeen days, which is about thirty, grains 
». But in the. West Indies the quantity is often carried with the m 
vs beneficial effects very considerably beyond this. ‘Thus Dr. Glos 
ee = OF St. John’s, Antigua, gave to a negro, labouring — under’ teti 

A roman: exposure 1 to the night air, not less than twenty grains e 
Pt iit three hours, in con junction with musk, cinnabar and other medi né 
‘ oo and continued it wen ian little abatement, for a. term, oh 3 sey 
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$°s ee and eae in the form of the comp: ound 


this name. He gives cases in which he employed this 

d in very severe attacks, and sometimes in what seemed : 
Stage of the disease, with an immediate arrest of 
and progressively a perfect restoration to health. His 
ted of ten grains repeated every three or four hours. 
tance was there any unusual inclination to sleep, how long ° 


is- treatment was continued, swine in one ee was Ade 


y necessary 10 oe inter. that ae ‘he trea ee 


|! aa: a 
le ° trismus or tetanus, avvery particular. attention 1 sk 20uld be _ 


id to ventilate | ‘the chamber with pure air: and especially to— 
rift the ¢ air. of. close” and crowded hospitals, without which no 


ent in the world can be of any avail. We should also : ra 


possible, the « costiveness to which the “bowels 
culiarly 5: bject, by some gentle aperient : for it someti 


only in infantile trismus or tetanus, but in that om | ‘4 


iration, or. cold and Caalavete that th priz 


and Se aes the oe erethican At the 
be more mischievous than the drastic purges 


to give at the. commencement of this Sey ty 
cammony, and aloes, We have already seen 


an’ 


sme that the slightest oO 
at of changing the position of. the heac d, 
duce a retu nin of the, speemis ai dhe 
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ao not succeed, we may ‘employ calomel. 1€ a 
bowels must ony be. spneited; and i no means s violen n 
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SPASMODIC CONSTRIOTION OF THE MUSCLES. OF. THE ons; surER- © 


: “TEssNESs, HORROR, AND HURRY, OF MIND: 

Z THE Grec term for rabies was Lyssa : and the antiquity, ‘of thes 
disease is sufficiently established from its being referred to several’ 

. ee times. under this name by Homer in his Iliad, who is perpetually 

‘making his Grecian heroes compare Hector to a mad dog xvve 

9 Aveenrnpe, which is the term used by Teucer ; ; while Ulysses, speak 

4 pre of ge to Achilles, says | | hd ee ee 


exh 


eer ioiwes AYESA seouane ae aa ¥ 
oe ae seis So with a furious Lyssa was he stung ese oun on ; Ba DA 
‘The ale has ventured to restore the Greek term, ‘not ‘only. as 
hea more classical, but as being far more correct than the ‘techni 
* eal term ‘of the present day, which is hydropthobia, or water-dread 
ee . \ Since this is by no means a pathognomic symptom ; being sometim 
found 3 in other diseases ; occasionally ceasing in the present toward 
‘the close of the career ; and, though almost always observable amo 
mankind, in numerous instances wanting, even from the commen 
ment, in rabid dogs, and wolves. ‘Constat. repetita,” ‘says Sa 
vages, “apud Gallo-provinciales experientia, canes luposque rabid 
eo my, bibisses manducasse, flumen transasse, ut olim Marologii, 
Forolivii_ observatum, adeoque nec. cibum nec: _potum aversari. 
ae he same fact is afarmed of rabid wolves in a.case given by T 
‘ court in me g Ghisargicel Memoirs and Obsenvanones Dr A tia 


" ie * Tad 1X, 297, ieee ae 

«£ + On Canine mielaeee p. 10. , Ff c | a 
- $ Fehr. Nachricht von einer ‘édsichen Krankheit nach den tlle 
bige.s Gort. 1790, By O03 é| 
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Pi ae . 
xamples aré to be found i in the medical Febchade Hes ee. ; 
€ of great obstinacy in the Edinburgh Medical Essays, 
hiefly relieved by repeated venesections,* as the pre-" 
ase was by large doses of opium. — Hydrophobia is _ there-- 
re toc general and indefinite a term to characterize: the genus , 
store us, unless we mean to include under it diseases. to which it 
means: commonly applied, and which, i in ‘truth, have lite le oe 
h rabies. Hunauld has, indeed, employed it in this © a 
nification, and has hence made it eiabrdce: no less than 
ct | species, of which two only are irremediable. 
S) even i in the present day, so little satisfactorily 1 
opportunities of acquiring any practical | knowl 1 ” 
the general nature and pathology of rabies that it ee 
PS; ye Most. prudent to imitate the modesty which. Dr. Cullen — 
; Upon ‘this subject, and to let it pass without a ‘singl 
. Yet the few following hints, derived from the only tl 
cas s in which the author has ever been consulted, together with 
ections to which they have ¢ given rise in his own mind m 
glimmering light into the. principle of the di 
ive an opportunity to Perera ae ef describin 
mn rs ys. : 


asm that oppresses the muscles of Fabled a 
genel lly, sufficiently show that the present sp 
a very” close analogy t to the two preceding, in th 
cites ; r ye as mee far the most et au 


_, » capable of lurking in the system, and- 


» that rabies consists in nothing more than an acute degree of ‘loc 
_4rritation, andits effects on a highly mobile and excitable constit 
tion. We have long, however, had various examples on record, 


~ genuine lyssa, and exhibited its most decisive characters. 


\ system, that if a morbid action commence in any part 


_ question whether the virus of rabies is ever originated or produce 


of rabies are dependent upon a specific virus, it may not be forei; 
to remark that most animals, when roused to a high degree of re 
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‘a continuous - 


chain of functions, or of fibres, it often’ pt 
peculiar impr it 


ession upon its extremities; so that the 


+ 


spastic diseases before us form the one extremity, and those which et 
enter into the muscles of the upper regions ‘of the chest and the 
cheeks the other.* It is not necessary, therefore, to travel over 
the same ground again; the reader may turn to it at his leisure : 
and he will find that we have hence endeavoured to trace out some= 
thing of the means by which trismus and tetanus are produced by ~ 
simple wounds or punctures in the limbs, and ‘especially in an Wrl- _ 
table habit. hi I Es 


~ Now if the reasoning be sound, as applied to trismus and tetanus, 


it must be equally good as applied to lyssa; and will induce us to 
expect a more complicated disease and a still more severe and des- 
 perate result; as we have in the present instance, not merely an 
“ordinary and mechanical, but a specific and chemical source of irri 


tation to encounter, and so indecomposible in its nature that it is 

d apparently in. the part where be 
it may Chance to be deposited, for weeks or even months without 
losing its activity : of continuing dormant if there be no sufficient ~ 
irritability of constitution or nervous fibre for it to operate upon, 
and of operating as soon as such a condition may arrive : for. 
some exciting cause is usually necessary to rouse it into action, ¥ 
sufficiently appear in the sequel of this inquiry. Sir Lucas Pep} 


however, Dr. Bradsley, and various other writers, have. made it 


spontaneously, or’in any other way maintained than by a direct 
communication from one animal to another; while M. Girard, of 
Lyons, has denied that there is any such thing at all, and contend 


and have lately been furnished with another by Mr. Gillman, 
which adog chained up ina yard, and cut off from all medium 


contamination by other animals, has occasionally been attacked with 


Nevertheless, whilst we are thus establishing that the sympt 
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a ‘incompetency. Thus in the wards of the Veterinary School at Al 
» fort, three dogs were shut, up and made. the subjects. of expr 


in the highest degree of offensiveness. f 


“and th ) third allowed neither food nor drink of any kind. The first 


_ thirty-third day ;.and the third on the twenty-fifth ; not one of them 
oe it Mes iat wi ut 


>. demy; that it never operates on those who are miost susce 
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in.support of such assertion, — These, howéver, are in every’ ine). 


5 
e qe 


‘stance, modifications of empathema, and especially of rage or fright, 


rafted on a highly irritable temperament, and’ hene associated 


“with hystetical or some other spasmodic motionss::: eae, ob 


Of the remote or predisposing causes of this disease we know no- © 
thine. The excitement of vehement rage, putrid food, long continu-. 
ed thirst from a want of water to quench it, severe and pinching 
hunger, a hot and sultry state, or some other intemperament of the 
atmosphere, have been, in turn, appealed to as, probable predispo- 
nents, but the appeal in no instance rests upon any authority. That 
the stimulus of vehement rage will often produce a peculiar influ-. 
ence on the saliva, and render it capable, by a-bite, of exciting 
the most alarming symptoms of nervous irritation. we, have just. > 
shown; but these symptoms are not those of lyssa ; and the virus,  * 
whatever it consists in, appears to be ofa different kind. Putridity. 
js, perhaps, the ordinary state in which dogs and cats obtain the offal,. 
on which, forthe most part, they feed: they show ho disgust Ode | 
and it offers a cause far too general for the purpose. “Th lang voy= 
ages, again, when a crew has been without water, and reduced to ~ 
short provisions, dogs have been, in innumerable instances, known | 
xo die both of thurst and hunger without betraying any signs of ge-— 
‘puine rabies. That a peculiar intemperament of the atmosphere 


“. ‘may at times be a cause, it is impossible to deny: but the‘disease, 
“even when of spontaneous origin, has appeared under, perhaps, — 


every variety of meteorological change, and seems.to be farlesscom- 


.» .. mon inhot and sultry regions than in those of amore moderate tem- 
perature: for it is not known, except by report, in South America 
“~ orthe West Indies;as 1 have been repeatedly informed by intelli- - 
, gent residents in those quarters ; while M. Volney tells us that i 
“is equally uncommon in Egypt.and Syria, and Mr. Barrow, at the 


Cape of Good Hope and,in the interior of the country, where the 


Caffres feed their dogs on nothing but putrid meat, and this often 


$i 


It isnot improbable that several of these may occasionally be- 
come exciting causes; but itis hence obvious that they are not ~ 
competent of themselves to produce the disease. Some of them in-’ - 


deed/have been put to a direct test, and have explicitly proved their 


ae 


‘expetiments.. One was fed with salted meats, and totally restrain- 
ed from drinking: the second was allowed nothing’ but water; ~ 


+ 


ri 


died on the forty-first day of the experiment, the second ‘on the. i 


evincing the slightest symptom ofrabies. 

That the specific virus of rabies is less volatile and active tham 

many other kinds of morbid poisons is clear from.the, fact-that i i 

never. found diffused in the atmosphere, so as to produce aniepte ©. 
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~ into the cutis; and that, évyen in’ this case, it usually requires ip 
~ mankind, and probably also in other animals, some auxiliary excite, 


ae 
0 ae 


skin, and even taints the atmosphere. There is, however, no solid 
"foundation for such an opinion; and though the disease runs rapidly 
_ from one dog to another, and it may be difficult in many cases to 
' trace the marks of a bite, yet considering that the smallest and most 


nerely putinto his mouth the cord by which the mad dog had been ; 
_ confined : but as in this instance th : 


It has, on the other hand, been doubted whether the virus is ca- 


‘pable of propagation from the human subject to any animal, even by ds 

‘it *..  * De.Mort, Contagios, p..266. Paris, 4to. 1518, " 
i i. Taki 4 ay ; lies ; mY: ne MF 
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4 poculation ; but a bold experiment of M. Magendieand M. Bres 
_© has completely settled th j | 
' collected upon a piece of linen a portion of the s 


*  Rolfine gives one or two decide 
.) ” Ferriar notices examp 
fo spread over the whol 

other writer had recorded an instance 1 


--yessels turgid ; the plexus choroides blackish; 
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ed 


ak 


is question: for on June- 


“man in the last stage of the disease, they unde! 
of two dogs that were in waiting, both of them in go 
which one became ra id on the*27th of July, 
one of which also fell a victim to the disease just a month aft 
« The general aggregate of the symptoms point forcibly. to the 
yous system as the immediate quarter of disturbance. Such was 
opinion of Morgagni, Cullen, and Percival; and such indeed is thy 
common opinion of the present day. By many writers, howevé 
the effects have been rather referred to the sanguiferous syster 
and regarded as a fever; Mangor describes it as a continued fever 3 
‘and Rush and many others as an inflammatory affection; Bader asa 
fever siu generis. Nor is the difficulty in the least degree removed 
by dissection, for nothing can be more at variance than the appeat-"" 
ances in different cases. Generally speaking, the fauces and parts ad- 
joining exhibit redness and inflammatory characters. But while in 
some instances these are so considerable as to be on the. point of © 
_ gangrene, in others there is no inflammatory appearance whatever. 
Morgagni has examined and described bodies in both these states. * 
d cases of the latter sort:¢ while 
les in which the inflammation of the fauces had 
e esophagus and even the stomach;§ and an- 
: in which it has descended to 
ich was in a state of gangrene.|} In some cases the en- 
das the fauces; the 
the ventricles loaded 
7 lungs have been inflamed, sometimes 
the liver, sometimes the vagina; while the blood, according: 
Sauvages, has been also found in a dissolved state, and according to” 
te highly tenacious. and coagulable. From all 
conclude, that owing to the violence of thesdis- 
y disturbed, and those the most so that in- 
particular cases are most severely affected. Riedel asserts that 
among dogsa highly offensive fetor of a peculiar character is thrown 
h from every part of the body :4| but I have not found this re- 
mark confirmed by the veterinary practitioners of our own country 5 
‘and it certainly does not apply to mankind, with an exception or two 


the ileus, wh 
cephalon has appeared to be.as much disease 


with water. Sometimes the 


which we can only 
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“that seem to depend upon some accidental circumstant es; for Wolf, 
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sniganelatce: that in one of his alate, and a ilext that ultimately eis 
4 recovered, the blood stunk intolerably as it was drawn from a vein; ,, 
ad a patient of Dr. Vaughan’s complained of a most offensive smell, 
that issued from the original wound, but of which no one was sel 
é ‘sible except himself. _ | 
~~ Desault, in his treatise on rabies, felis us that he has “often! mmcy 
with numerous minute worms in the heads of those who have died 
of this disease ; and he hence regards such animalcules as its cause. 
But this writer was a slave to the Linnéan hypothesis of i invermi- 
nation, and applied the same cause to syphilis, which he also sup- ' 
“posed to be maintained by a transfer of vermicules from one indi-’ 
vidual to another: and hence proposed to treat syphilis, lyssa, and 
fe itch, as diseases of alike origin, with the common antidote of mer- 
_ tury, and gives instances of a success which no one has met with: 
. out of his own practice. The cases, however, which he describes, 
- had not advanced to the stage of water-dread ; and in all of them he 
p thought: it prudent to combine with his mercurial inunction cold ee 
bathing; and Palmarius’s antilyssic powder. — Ras 
rw, Vander Brock,,and after him, Rahn, maintain that the return oe 
: oo and inflammation in the bitten part, on the onset of the disease, nag 
$ not occur from any virus which has hitherto been lying dor- m 
\ ynant. there, but from the universal excitement alone. It may be © | 
| _) ebserved, however, in opposition to such ati opinion, that this local 
“affection is in most instances a prelude to the general disease, and | 
forms the punctum saliens from which it issues; as though the con- 
‘tagious | ferment had remained dormant there, and Way t length 
allied into action by some exciting cause. nras 
‘There seems, nevertheless, to be a slight departure. ion th 
general character of the disease in a few cases, and particularly in, 
those that are produced by the bite of a rabid cat, whether the > 
latter have originated it, or received it from a rabid dog, as though, 
by a passage through the domestic cat the virus undergoes a similar’” 
hange to that which takes place in the virus of small-pox,, whet wei) a 
gassing through the system of an individual which has previon iy, eo aha 
submitted to the influence of cow-pox: for, upon the whole, the 
disease “appears to evince somewhat less malignity, to be mo é. 
dispose to. intermit; and its spastic symptoms, and especially that | 
of -w: dread, to be both less frequent and less violent: so that in” 
aeptons, we iach Nathay le mark out the two Ole 


w: 


‘ ; 


. The spastic Syraptoms less acute. an a 
‘Feline ae ai frequently intermitting ; produced _ 


. oS ed by the bite.of arabid cat. hes _ a 
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Hy, and with the general symptoms of distress which we shall i 

% er sently.*# 
Th the Transactions of cue Medical Society of Londons we have.’ 
a : highly interesting case of the same kind, which proved - equall 
fatal, in seventy-four days from the time of receiving the injury, 


“and fifty-eight hours from the commencement of the disease ; all 
- the ‘symptoms moreover exhibiting less violence than usually occurs 
in canine madness, with little or no water-dread, and consequently. 
an ability to drink fluids to the close of the disease, though the mus- 
- cles of deglutition, as well as those of the chest, evinced always 
some degree of constriction, with occasional exacerbations.{ The’ 
if , patient was a young lady of eighteen years of age: the attack was 
made in the month of January, with both claws and teeth, by a do- 
-mestic cat that was lurking under the bed, and which, though not 
4 eeiewi to be ill, had for some time before been obser a to be wild, 
- and had been roving in the woods. The fate of the animal is not » 
i mentioned. The lacerated parts were incised and purposely inflamed 
ak the application of spirit of turpentine. The wounds healed 
_ and the general health of the patient continued perfect till the 
“ Deginning of the ensuing April, when she was suddenly frighted by 
Tooking out of a window, and seeing a mad-dog pursued by a crowd- 
@ populace. This proved an exciting cause. She instantly ex- 
essed alarm, anxiety, and dejection of mind: In the afternoon 
€ complained of an unusual stiffness in moving her left arm, and 
nie its sense of feeling was impaired; she discovered an aversion to. 
"company ; ; the-irritations of noise, heat, and light were offensive tO 5 ey 
her: she avoided the fire, and forbade a candle to be brought near, 
ie : The rigidity and. insensibility of the affected arm seemed to’ 
be shoot i in a line from the middle finger, which had been lacerated, | ee 
® ard was accompanied with an acute pain which terminated in the _ it 
o Blands of the axilla, where she complained of a considerable swell- ) 
| opine: | Yet neither of the hands (for both had been injured) WET GR ih, # 
‘affected with discoloration, tension, tumefaction, or any other mark 
“et local injury, though a degree of lividity had been observed UPON ees 
' the lacerated part of the finger a short time before the disease "ti." 
i. made its appearance. She hada painful constrictive sensation in, 7 — 
her chest, and the respiration was interrupted by frequent sighings. 
“ The spasmodic symptoms increased, and at length the whole sys- 9. 
i som, On especially ' the lungs, was afectan with violent convulsions; 
bathe breathing was exquisitely laborious, but the paroxysm subsided: 
‘be in about two minutes. Frequent sickness and vomiting followed: > _ 
i. “the convulsive spasms about the throat obliged her to gulp what 
she ‘swallowed, and she showed a slight reluctance, but nothing 
“more, to handling a glass goblet, The pulse was 132 strokes 
: in a minute ; the skin, was - ‘cool, “the tongue moist, the bowels os 
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» open, the thirst urgent, without any tendency to delirium. — She | 


_ avas worn out, however, by sensorial exhaustion and distress, and 
‘ ; ean f Ss oer roe PURE «Sch ba aR Me 4 
at last expired calmly at the distance of time from the attack already 
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} | ress > abov ‘indica- | 
tions are greatly aggravated, and the mind often participates in the 
disease, and becomes incoherent. Whatever be the exciting cause, 
the wounded part almost always takes the lead in the train of symp-— 


a . toms and becomes uneasy, the cicatrix looking red yr livid, often. 
NS opening afresh, and oozing forth a little coloured serum, while the.» 
limb feels stiffand numb. The patient is next oppressed with anxiety | 
and depression, and sometimes sinks into a melancholy from which ,” 
nothing can rouse him, The pulse and general temperature of the 4 
skin do not at this time vary much from theirnatural state. A stiff-. : 
ness and painful constriction are, however, felt about the chest and. | 
throat; the breathing becomes difficult, and is interrupted by sobs 
and deep sighs, as the sleep is, if any be obtained, by starts and * 
frightful dreams. Bright colours, a strong light, acute sounds, par- ” 
ticularly the sound of water poured from basin to basin, even a 
vale simple agitation of the air by a movement of the bed curtains, isa 
“Source of great disturbance, and will often bring on a paroxysm of 
- general convulsions, or aggravate the tetanic constriction. The ~ 
‘patient is tormented with thirst, but dares not drink; the sight or 
even idea of liquids making him shudder ; his eye is haggard, fixed if 
and turgid with blood from the violence of the struggle : his mouth — 
_. filled with a tenacious saliva, in which, we have already shown, © 
- jurks the secreted.and poisonous miasm, and he is perpetually en- _ 
‘ deayouring to hauk it up and spit it away from him in eyery direc- — 
~*~ tion: often desiring those around him to stand aside, as conscious — 
» ... that he might hereby injure them, .The sound which is thus made, © 
_-*" » from the great oppression he labours under and his vehement effort 
to excrete the tough and adhesive phlegm, is often of a yery singu- 
« lar kind: and, being sometimes more acute than at others, as well: « 
>» as quick and sudden, and also frequently repeated, like every other, 
motion of the body, has occasionally, to a warm and prepossesed _ 
imagination, seemed to be a kind of barking or yelping. “And — 
‘hence, probably, the vulgar idea, that a barking like that of a- dog . 
“%s a common symptom of the disease. The restlessness’ me, , 
and if the patient attempt to lie down and compose himself, he in oe 
- stantly starts up again, and looks wildly round him in unutterablean- . 
“guish. “ On going into the room,” says Dr, Munckley, describing 9 
the case of a patient to whom he had been called, and the author can 
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day before ; 
© of horror and despair, greatly beyond what I had ever seen either 
in madness or in any other kind of delirium.” The patient was, 
nevertheless, “ perfectly in his’ senses at this time; and there w 
not the last appearance of danger of his biting any person nea 
him ; nor among the variety of motions which he made, was there 
any which looked like attempting to snap or bite at, any thing with- 
in his reach: and they who were about him had no apprehension of. 


_ his doing this.”* The patient had at*this time reached the third 
- day of the disease, and expired about two hours after Dr. Munck- 
‘ley had left him. : lye | Hasna 
iy 7 There is, however, a considerable difference in many of .the 
symptoms which characterize the progress of this malady, derived 
« from difference of age, idiosyncrasy, or some other casualty, so that 
it is possible no two cases precisely parallel cach other. The vo- 
—jume of the Medical Transactions from which f have just quoted, 
contains three instances of lyssa communicated by different practi- 


” tioners. In the first, which is Dr. Munckley’s, no notice whatever 


is taken of the original bite, which was both inthe hand and cheek, 
from a favourite lap-dog, and the patient does not seem to have had 
any return of pain or irritation in these organs. In the second 
“case, which is that of a lad of fifteen years of age, the,bite, which 
". was in the leg, was so small that it was scarcely perceptible at the 
“time, and from: first to last never gave the least uneasines.} In’ 
_ the third case, which is that of an adult woman, the disease was 
_ preceded by the ordinary prelude of torpor, stiffness, and tingling 
n the bitten part, shooting upwards to the trunk.{ In the first case, 
the patient’s mind never wandered to the last moment of life, which: 
_ is a common character of the disease : in the second and third, both 
were furiously mad, bit themselves, the bed-clothes, and whatever 
else fell in their way. In all of them, however, there was a severe 


oh 


two last recovered ; the one under a treatment which consisted 


lifferent in their nature. ; 


_ discrepancy 


a 


) ‘was only five days: the third is not set down with any degree of 
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5 and there was added to the, whole: look an appearance : 


hydrophobia, and in all of them the pulse did not essentially vary, ) 
from its common standard.*> The first died on the third day ; the ae - 


There is, also, in these three cases, an equal and most singular 
| cy in the interval between the infliction of the wound — 
and the incursion of the disease. ‘The first interval was about six) — 
* weeks, which may be regarded as the ordinary term: the second 


ge precision = tie patient is only stated to.have been seized * about ue. 
~ the time that the second horse died” that had been bitten by the 
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“to the virus, ‘and withone which it may tie, as we have ae ob- 
served, for an almost indeterminable period, dormant, | but unde- 
composed, and still therefore as malignant as when first generated. 
In the lad who was soonest affected, there seems to have beena stro o~ 
predisposition to the disease from the first moment, and which alone 
aah became an exciting cause; in the woman, who suffered about a 
Ay fortnight afterwards, there was probably some degree: of med 
sition, but the immediate exciting cause appears to have been over- . 
exertion in walking, for we are told that “she was’ seized as she 
was going on an errand on foot, and had walked about two miles.”” i 
There is a like uncertainty among quadrupeds. — We have just” Ks 
taken the interval of ten or twelve days as the common term; but ° 
in the instance just referred to it may have been considerably longer. 
“According to Meynall, the disease among dogs appears from 
ten days to eight months after the bite. In Earl Fitzwilliam’s — 
hounds, which were bitten, June 8, 1791, the interyal varied hoe 
six weeks to more than six months: md not much less in. Mr. 
“thele. s hounds as described by Dr. James. It is not therefore to 
»be wondered at, that there should be a great uncertainty among: | o 
“mankind. And hence we find it has occurred a week or fortnight 3 
after the bite, three weeks, a month, and sometimes six weeks, and 
even three months; after which last period, however, notwith. u L 
standing occasional i instances to the contrary, the patient is. generally 
considered safe. ‘There are two cases published by Dr. Tr a 
in the American Medical and Philosophical Register, * i Dich thea 
injury inflicted by the same dog, August 16, 1810, did not produce we 
_hydrophobia in either instance till nearly three months afterwards, 
namely, November 3, and November 14, ensuing : and it is the ~ 
-more remarkable chat the first case was that of a child ‘under four — y 
_ years of age: the second, that of an old man of seventy- -three. - 
Both terminated fatally : in the former case in six days; in the late 
igs be in seyen from the onset of the disease. Sd 
cca he academical j jou rnals, and monographic writers, ne weelieleaa 
; have numerous instances of the malady appearing after ‘bite of | 
mahy years standing ; sometimes of twelve, eighteen, twenty, nd 
even thirty years :, but the cases want’ authority in most instances, “4 
I shall presently, however, have occasion to notice one in which iad 
occurred and proved fatal more than nine months aftetwards : anc 
there Is another communicated by Dr. Bardsley to the Manchester " 
Bape strongly entitled to credit, however difficult it may. ‘be to 
account for the fact, in which the attack. did not. commence, till » 
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tient died i in FP eie Manchester Infirmary with decided symptoms of a 

, the disease. He had been for some time antecedently labouring | 

under great nervous agitation and considerable depression of spi- 
vits: and. Dr, Bardsley inclined to ascribe it to this cause rath te 
than to any specific poison lurking in the system. But this i Is to” 
suppose that lyssa is capable, under particular circumstances, of 
being generated spontaneously in the human frame, while Dr. 
Bardsiey, as we have already observed, contends that it cannot), 
exist,-even among dogs, except by contact. ; 

The mode of TREATMENT is a field still perfectly open for trae 
for at this moment we have no specific remedy nor any plan that 

* can be depended upon, after the disease shows itself. 

_ Antecedently, indeed, to this period our course is obvious, and 
particularly if we should be so fortunate as to be consulted at the 
time of the bite ; and should consist in endeavouring, by the prompt- 
est and most efficacious means, to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease by cutting out the virus before absorption has taken place. 
This has been done in various ways: for the lacerated part has © 
_ been sometimes amputated or dissected ; and at other times totally 
* destroyed by the actual or potential cautery. The actual cautery, 
by the means of irons heated to whiteness, was first adopted and 
recommended by Dioscorides,* and afterwards by Van Helmont, 
Morgagni,t and Stahl: the potential cautery seems to have been 

_ proposed as a less terrific mode of operation, and has usually been 
accomplished by the means of lapis infernalis or decarbonated soda. 
) It is recommended by Schneck, Pouteau, and Dr. Mosely. <A no- 

i, - tion, however, has obtained from a yery early period that the irrita- 
tion. produced by a cautery, whether actual or potential, only in- 
creases the tendency to absorption: and Trampel has endeavoured ea 
_ to prove this: ¢ on which account Hildanus and Morgagni have ad- a 
“vised excision in combination with the cautery: the former pro- ) 
posing to cut the eschar as soon as it is formed, without letting it.” bis: Rae Re 
remain for a spontaneous separation ; and the latter, far more effec- er a ee 
_ tually, recommending that inustion should follow. the application aS: 
i the knife instead of preceding it. ° ee 

Of these three modes of operating, the potential cautery is least bate, 

| onal to be depended upon, for it is not sufficiently rapid in its ac-aa 
tion. Of the other two it is, perhaps, of little consequence which. 
is selected, ) and either of them will generally prove sufficiently efi- 
“cacious alone, if employed early enough to anticipate absorption, | 


. and extensively enough to make sure of extirpating or destroying — a a 
every portion of the bitten part. There is reason to believe that — 
in many instances this has net been done, so that Camerarius places 
_as little confidence in the actual cautery as in the potential; and 
Dr. wnat almost, as Hite: in excision. And hence, ano rear 
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son for employing both means in the mann ‘ecommendeéd by! 


Morgagnhi; in which case we shall find it unnecessary to supetadd » 
©» any,of those irritant, exulcerant, or suppurative applications which 
oe have been employed by many practitioners with a view of intro- 


| , and maintaining a fresh local di 
and which have chiefly consisted of cantharides, camphor; allia- 
ceous cataplasms, resins, turpentine, or as Celsus recommends, cu- 
Tinary salt.* It may likewise be advisable, as proposed by ‘Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and since his time by Dr. Haygarth, to wash the 
we wound thoroughly with tepid water, or tepid wine and water, be- 
fore the excision is commenced. ks URN a a ee eee 

There is also, another, and a very easy, and perhaps a very sa- ’ 
lutary operation, which I would strenuously recommend from the 
first, even before the process of ablution. I mean that of applying 
a tight ligature to the affected part wherever it will admit of such 
an application, at a short distance above the laceration. I have 
never had an opportunity of trying the benefit of such a measure 
in my own practice; but analogy is altogether in its favour, for it 
is well known to be one of the most important steps we can take in » 
confining the poisonons effects of the rattle-snake, and other venom- 
ous animals, and mitigating its violence by the torpor which fol- 
» lows; and it has the sanction of many authorities of deserved cre- 

4 dit as Hacquet, Percival, Vater, and Wedel. 1 Abbie oe 


er 


ducing a fresh local actio scharge, 


ew 


If, however, the local plan should prove ineffectual, our curative: 
practice, as already observed, is still unfortunately all aflo and we 
have neither helm to steer by, nor compass to direct our course.) 
There is, indeed, no disease for which so many remedies have ° 
een devised, and none in which the mortifying character of vanity 
of vanities has been so strikingly written on all of them. In the 
loose. and heterogeneous manner in which they have de: 1 


e descended to 
us) they seem indeed to have followed upon one another without 
rational aim or intention of any kind. Yet if we nicely criticise 
and arrange them, we shall find that this is not the case. — | 
There are four principles by which physicians appear to have» 
been guided in their respective attentions to this disease. That of 
>» . stimulating and supporting the vital power so as to enable it to ob-. 
_. tain a triumph in the severe conflict to which it isexposed. That 
of suddenly exhausting the system by severe bleedings and purga- 
“tives, as believing the disease to be of a highly inflamm ory cha-") 
‘racter. That of opposing the poison by the ‘usual antidotes and 
“specifics to which other animal poisons were supposed to yield. | 
And that of regarding the disease as a nervous or spasmodic, in- 


: stead of an iniammatory affection, and, consequently, as most suc- 
y » cessfully to be attacked by an antispasmodic course of medicines an 
J ‘ ra By regimen ty a a | eee |" 7" GaN LAS RE, es ( 


"Phe very popular use of volatile alkali and camphor, may, by » 
, Some; be ascribed to the first of these views, as being powert 
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, seule? y yet, in fact, they were rather employed from different 
motives, and fall within one or two of the principles of action which 
yet, remain to be considered. But to this class of medicines, design- 
ed. expressly to support the vital. power, and enable nature hersel 


to triumph in so severe a struggle, belong expressly the warm and ~ 


cordial confections and theriacas that were at one time in almost 
universal estimation ; as also various kinds of pepper siven in great 
abundance, oil of cajeput, different preparations of tin, copper and», 
iron, and, in later periods, bark. i 
In direct opposition to this stimulating and tonic plan, was that 
of suddenly debilitating and exhausting the system upon the hy- 
* pothesis that the symptoms of canine rabies were those of violent 
and rapid inflammation. The practice of submersion in cold water, 
belongs ‘mostly to this view of the subject, as used a century ago, 
though in the time of Celsus, it was employed in a much slighter 
degree to take off the spasm of hydrophobia, and to quench the 
thirst that accompanied it. ‘“ Miserrimum genus morbi; in quo 
simul eeer et siti et aque metu cruciatur: quo opp ressis in angusto 
_ spes est.”* In this almost hopeless state, the only remedy (unicum 
remedium) Celsus continues, is to throw the patient instantly and 
without warning intoa fish-pond, alternately, if he has no knowledge 
of : Swimming, plunging him underthe water that he may drink, then 
Yaising his head, or forcing him under if he can swim, and keep- | 


ing him below till he is filled with water; so that the thirst and © 


water-dread may be extinguished at the same time. But there is 
i here, ‘continues our ithory another danger, lest the body of the 
patient, exhausted and worn out by the submersion as well as by the 
disease, be thrown into convulsions : to prevent which, as soon as 
hei is taken out of the pond he is to be put into warm oil.t 

The bolder practitioners of subsequent times, in pursuing the 
refrigerating plan, were regardless of convulsions, and persevered, 


at all hazards in reducing the living power to its last ebb ; believing 
that the nearer they suffocated the patient. without actually killing 


‘him, the greater their chance of success. Hence Van Helmont 
) kept the wretched sufferer under water till the Psalm Miserere’” 


“was sung throughout, which under some choristers occupied a much. A : 
longer time thanunder others; and inthe experiments of the Mem-» - 


bers of the Academie Royale, we meet with instances of a still more 


: “dangerous | pettinacity ; though successis said’ to“have accompanied — 


one or two: of them. Thus, M. Morin relates the case of a young 
woman, twenty years old, who, labouring under symptoms of hydro-” 
phobia, was plunged into a tub of water with a bushel of salt dis- 
solved init,and was harassed with repeated dippings till she became 
insensible and was at the point of death, when she was still left in 


the tub sitting against its sides. In this state we are told, she. was , 
sat length fortunate. enough to recover her. senses; when, much to, | 
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oy ‘fer own astonishment, as well as to that of ‘th a 
found herself capable: of looking at the water, and 
. it without choking.* ago, 
With. respect to che: warm oil-bath which Calzus veddiiimends i in 
" succession to that of cold water, the present author can sa y that in 
a single instance to which he was a witness. when a young man, it 
produced no benefit whatever. It was prescribed bya physician i in 
«consequence of the recommendation of Celsus, but who certainly 
“had not read him attentively, nor was acquainted with the scope of 
his reasoning. For in this case cold bathing had not been tried 
antecedently, and consequently there was no danger of those con- — 
vulsions for which alone the Roman physician enjoins the use of 
the oil. The experiment, however, was so far perfect, that the tub’. 
was full of oil and deep enough to reach the patient’s eRe a 
In connexion with the cold bath thus persevered in to suffocation, 
the reducent of antiphlogistic plan was still farther forwarded, at 
one time, by the use of strong drastic purgatives, of which colocynth 
was, for a long period, the favourite ;+ and at peher | times A a tery 
bold and perilous use of the lancet. ee es 
Bleeding has lately been revived and chanted to ihe extent of | 
deliquium by large and rapid depletions, and the operation has been 
repeated almost as long as the powers of life would allow. Dr. 
Pa _ Shoolbred, of Calcutta, had two patients who recovered under this , 
process: but he employed mercury at the same time, andit is by no» 
means certain either by the history of the patients, or of the dog 
bey which they were bitten, that the disease was a genuine Peak. 
Yet, whatever benefit this practice may possess, it has 
tensions to movelly.: for there is not a single course 0 ae 


atinasvt - i, 
an pf deinking * 


of a contily: more extensively tried and. retried, ‘bot 
and profusely, or excited a warmer controversy upon me 
Poupart, in 1699, espoused the practice, and gives the case of: a 
_ woman, who perfectly recovered by bleeding her todeliquium, and 
afer wards confining. her for a year on bread and wat wpe 

3 _ Berger, in the same year, recommended bleeding, but advised 

- that the. blood should be taken from. the forehead. In the Beer 


Vai to be. ered 46 profuse bleeding. Ane the Philos 
| “actions abound with similar histories, some of ther 1p’ 
Pa ae have been attended with similar SUCCESS, derived from ht 

" jécts: but most of them too loosely given or too indecided in 
symptoms to be in any measure entitled to reliance. — “That « 


Hartley and Mr. Sandys was, at one time appealed to as demo ose 
tive. It is the case of a groom who was bitten by a dog, supposet 
to be mad, towards the end of November, and whe Pt 4 ie 
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the? ‘middle of fidiery ensting 5 ; he had an aversion to drink, Abid 
was conjectured to be labouring: under rabies. Venesection was 
here trusted to almost entirely, an 
seemed serviceable: in consequence of which he lost a hundred 
twenty ounces of blood in the course of a week, by different d : 
tions, which consisted of sixteen or. twenty ounces at each time. 
‘Lhe man recovered: but few readers will believe him to have been 
really rabid, when they learn, that although he had an aversion toy 
drink, he swallowed liquids: that his chief symptoms were sick- 
ness, trepidation, a faultering speech and memory, and that, through 
the whole course of the disease, he attended, though with some i 
ficulty, to his duty in the stable.* 

~The Edinburgh Medical Coaumemaries are equally replete With 
cases in which the same plan of evacuation had been tried, but they 


“are also equally unsatisfactory. ‘Thus, Dr. Tilton informs us that, 


having heard of the recovery of a patient from the disease before 
us, who had bled profusely and almost to death, by an accidental 
fall from. an high place, anda division of the temporal artery, he 


employed yenesection freely in a case of his own, drawing off from 


twenty to thirty ounces at atime, and occasionally bleeding to 


deliquium.t - But the symptoms are here also so eeu that the 


Frente is of no importance. 


_ ‘The practice, therefore, has not been uncommon. . for at Teast ag” 
Peeping. and a half; and had it proved as specific - as some late” 


reports would induce. us’ to believe, it must have descended to us 
with a wider and more confirmed reputation, and formed the only 


course to be relied on. But the misfortune is, that however salu- 
Nd tary at times, it has often completely failed in the hands of unpre- 


judiced and judicious practitioners; and where it has succeeded, it 


has generally been combined with other means that have been 


resorted to at the same time. There is a case of failure related by 
Dr. Plummer, in the Edinburgh Medical Essays ;{ but it is not) 


much to be relied on,as not more than twenty ounces of blood were 
Tost at a second and accidental bleeding, and only ten a day or two ~ 


before by. a prescribed venesection. Mr, Peters, however, who 


uniformly combined this remedy with opium and mithridate, or 


other cordials, and in the case which he has introduced into the 


SOF hical Transactions, he ascribes the success which accom, 


panied his. plan to this combined mode of treatment.§_ In like man- 
“ner, Mauchart, as quoted by Biihlmeier, while he advises bleed- 


ing, and to an extent proportioned to the length of the interval 


' bétween t the arth of the wound and the attack of the aes yer: 
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and every repetition of the. lancet, 


- oyed profuse and repeated bleedings, sometimes even to deli- 
quium, had, in his‘day, so little dependence on them alone, that he’! 
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_ fied; and when this also has bled till nothing bu 
m, soihat the wound be dresse 
“defensive plaster put over 


in cases of lyssa, was that of the eau de luce, a 
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(and where the patient is, of a melancholy temperament, even to 
deliquium;) advises, at the same time, that the bi art be scari-» 


: Ais escapes, 
“with mithridate, theriaca, of me, and a. 
| , and that the patient take p 
pounded of mithridate and other materials, to the number 
and cautiously changing his linen. 3 3 


@ Sate 


In the case of dogs, venesection, how liberally soever mai le 


of, does. not seem to be of much benefit. It has lately been 
subject of a series of experiments at Paris, under the superinten- 
dence of MM. Magendie, Dupuytren, and Breschet, who have car- 
ried it to deliquium, but without any success whatever... And’ ~ 
hence, though it has unquestionably been serviceable, in many cases, 
the practice cannot be regarded as a specific. cs eta i, 

The poison of rabies has, by a numerous body of pathologists 


many c 


in 


3 
been contemplated as of a nature akin to the poison of other venom- 
ous animals, and particularly serpents ; and consequently, best to 
be opposed by the usual remedies and specifics to which these are. , 
found most effectually to yield. And hence, in the first place, the 
use of the radix Mungo of Kcempfer, (ophiorrhiza Mungos, Linn.). 


ygystill supposed to be a specific for the bite of the cobra di capello 
/ and the rattle-snake. In India and Ceylon it is used to the present . 
' Wday as an antidote against the bite of the mad dog: Koempfer highly - 


extols it, and Gremmius, who practised with great reputation at 
Columbo, employed it very largely. | LEI als 

’ Acids and alkalies belong to the same class of antilyssics. C 
the. former Agricola, who was hostile to the depleting system, pre-. 
ferred the muriatic acid, and regarded this asa specific,* even when 
restrained to a topical application. Poppius preferred the sul- 
phuric ; but by far the greater number of practitioners the acetous 
wvas held in most esteem. Many combined this last with butter and 
used it both internally and externally: Wedel, with other materials ; 
‘cag a cure,” says he, “for the bite of a mad dog, let the patient 
drink vinegar, theriaca, and rue.’’} SO Maas: Ml 

‘The general suffrage, however, was far more.,considerable in, 


ae 


»fayour of the alkalies, and especially of ammonia or volatile alkali. 
_ ‘Yhere is some reason for this preference. It is well known that . 
‘ammonia is a valuable medicine, whether applied. externally. or » 


internally, in a variety of animal poisons. I have successfully used 


“ « } en ° + ey 
it more or less diluted in various instances, as a lotion against the 


sting of gnats, wasps, bees, and vipers; and I have seen it of great 
service in checking the poison of the rattle-snake, and restraining: 
the extent of the inflammation. On the Continent, and especially — 
in France, the usual form in which ammonia was formerly employed — 
caustic spirit of 
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ammonia prepared with quick-lime combined with rectified oil of 
amber, rendered more easily miscible by being rubbed into half its 
weight of soap. This was in general employed both externally and, 
internally,* though in the Journal de Medicine, we have ‘several 
reports of a successful use of it when confined to an internal trial 
alone: especially one related by M. Hervet,t and another by M. 
Rubiere.t Bey oes ese | ess, 


_ Mercury, from its proving a specific in syphilis, and more espe- 
cially from its specific action on the salivary ¢lands, the immediate 
outlet of the poison of rabies, has hada strong claim to general 


attention; and has been very extensively tried in various forms, 


and acquired a high degree of reputation. It was first. recom- 


mended by Desault of Bordeaux, in 1736, and afterwards very 
confidently by Dr. James in our own country, as a certain cure for 


‘man and other animals. He used it both as a prophylactic at the 


time of the bite, and an antidote at the commencement of the disease. 
He employed it,as well externally as internally; but his favourite 
form was that of the turbeth mineral, in the shape of pills. | He has 


published in the Philosophical Transactions, a full account of his 


success with this medicine on Mr. Floyer’s hounds, after they had 
made a trial of every other favourite and fashionable remedy in 


yain. These dogs, as we have already observed, were affected with’ > 
a severe hydrophobia, which has been denied by some writers tobe. 
“a symptom of the disease as appertaining to quadrupeds. All the 


hounds, we are told, that were salivated with the mercury, in what- 
ever Stage of the malady, recovered, and the rest died.§ His expe- 


Timents on mankind are less complete: for they amount to not 
_ More than three, and in each of these the medicine was employ- 
ed as a preventive, shortly after the infliction of the bite; and 


‘was another favourite form, which, by Loisy, was used together — 
~ with inunction, 


“ Sage, Erfahrungen, Ke, pe AG.) 


‘y 


hence, as the patients never become rabid, we cannot be sure that 
they had received the contagion, or would have had the disease, 
had the mercury never been employed. The muriate of the metal 


The grand object was to excite a speedy salivation, and maintain 
it So long as there was supposed to be any danger; and especially, 


where the administration had been delayed till the paroxysm ha ie 
shown itself. Frank, Girtanner, De Moneta, Raymond, and a host One 
_ writers upon the subject, deny, not only that mercury isa specific, 


but that it has ever produced a cure, in whatever way it may have 
been employed. Kaltschmig, on the contrary, with an unjustifiable 


Guettard, Memoires sur differentes parties des Sciences et Arts. Paris, 
A768, p82. eet SA aaa ) 
{ Journ. de Medicine, tom. LXII. — 
¢ Id. tom. LXIV. Ro) aa 
§ Phil} Trans. Vol. XXXIX,. Year 1735-6. 
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confidence, cails it remedium indubiwm hi and De ( 
sure et facile.t In the fortieth volume of the Jout 


> case, and I have heard of 6 
ees occurred in our own country. 
As diuretics: were supposed to. possess a strong ale 
power, or that of expurgating the system from animal pol 
weneral, these have also had their votaries, and been in hig 1 
tation, aS a remedy for lyssa. Canthari des were : at. one 


favourite medicine under this head, or some other stimulant inse a: 


of the coleopterous order, as the meloe, lytta, or one or two spe 


of scarabeeus; which, like mercury and ammonia, were sometimes. 
taken internally alone, and sometimes applied topically also, to keep 
up-a perpetual irritation, Bohadsch tells us gravely, that the dis- 
ease will always yield to ten cantharides powdered and introduced 
into the stomach :} Monconys, that the powder should be continued — 
from the bite to the time in which we may reasonably expect the 
symptam of hydrophobia; and adds, that this medicine, which was 
regarded as an arcanum in his day, was a remedy of publicity over 
ali Greece.§ He might have extended his theatre; for Egypt was | 
as well acquainted with the general principle of this practice as 


“ WerGreece or Hungary; and it is a positive exhortation of Avicenna, 


“"* scrimony, even to the discharge of bloody urine.|l 


“in the Philosophical Transactions, at the time when Mr, : 
introduced it to public notice at an early period of the history of — 


_ *« posit. Zoolog. in Klinkosch, Diss. Select. ge a 


that whatever diuretic was employed should be carried toits utmost — 


The ash-coloured liverwort, (lichen terrestris cinereus Rail,) was 
another diuretic of great popularity, and which seems at length to 
have triumphed over the stimulant insects, and to have superseded 
their use; on which account Linnéus changed its trivial name from © 
cinereus to caninus. In our own country, this medicine was at one 
time peculiarly in vogue. It was given in powder, with an eq e 
quantity of black pepper, a drachm and a half of the two forming * 


the dose for an adult, which was taken for four mornings fasting, 


in half a pint of warm cow’s milk; the patient, however was first to.’ 


lose nine or ten ounces of blood, and afterwards to be dipt in cold 
water for a month together, early in the morning. — And such was, 
the general confidence in this plan, or rather in the antilyssic power , 
of which the lichen was supposed to be the most active principle, 
its virtues formed one of the most common subjects of eulogy — 


Dampier, 


the Royal Society ;4 while, at the earnest solicitation of Dr. Mead, 
Be : tana re ee oe Saat pid 35, 
* Dissertatio de Salivatione mercuriali, ceu indubio preservationes et cufa- ; 
¢ionis remedio adversus rebiem caninam. Jan. 170056 ee a ee 
Nouvelle Methode, sure et facile, pour le traitement de sp 
quées de la Rage. Paris, 1756. Back i Seeie pee 
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"the, powder : was admitted i in. 1 the: ‘year. 17a into the London'Phar- © © =) 
Be a under the title of Pulvis antilyssus ; who declares, that | 


When united with the previous -venesection, and subsequent cold. 
bathing, he had never known it fail of a cure,* though he had. used - e 
it a thousand times in the course of thirty years’ practice.” | 

© ae ‘How far emetics, may be serviceable general trial has not, per- 

aps, béen sufficient to determine. — They have often been found 

“capable of relieving spasms of the throat, and enabling the patient 

_ to swallow liquids when every other plan has failed. They were 

hence recommended by Agricola, but only, perhaps, on account of © 
‘their violence upon a weakened frame, as a sort of forlorn hope, i an a 
for he does not advise them till after the third day. Dr. Satterley, ee 
» however, has given a case in the Medical Transactions, which he you 
" regarded as rabies, in which vomiting was employed from an early oe 
‘period of the disease, and with very decided advantage.t But there 
seems to be a doubt whether the patient here referred to, laboured 
under genwine lyssa.. He had been bitten three months before by 

a dog, but the fate of the dog was not known: the cicatrix betray- 

ed no uneasiness or irritation precursive to the disease, or during 

its course: the hydrophobia was remittent or intermittent, so that 

e patient drank liquids at times with tolerable ease; the spastic 

action ran to a greater extent over the muscular system than usual, 

_ 80 as at. one time to produce emprosthotonus, and the patient did 
“not expire till at least a week after the attack ; all which are very 
‘unusual symptoms in lyssa, and have seldom, if eysD been com- 
bined in the same individual. 

In lyssa, however, the nervous system appears to be that which ae 

tis) by far the most severely tried, and to which the disease may be , 
“most. distinctly referred. And hence it is not to be wondered at | 
* that antispasmodics and sedatives should also have been had re- 
*course to very extensively, and obtained a very general suffrage. . 
In effect, whatever benefit in this disease has at any time been de- 
rived from ammonia, camphor, or cold bathing, it is more easy to” 
résolve their palliative or remedial’ power into the principle of 
their, being active antispasmodics, than to any other mode of action. . 
The more direct antispasmodics and sedatives, however, employed — 
in this” malady were musk, opium, bella donna, nux vomica,.and © 
stramonium. The last has chiefly been tried in India, where three > 
drachms and a half of the leaves infused in a very large portion of a a 
} ‘water or other common drink, and’ swallowed daily for three days ~ i ni, 
“in succession after the bite, was at one time a very approved and 4 


Pat 
iin 


“popular remedy. st 
_ Musk and opium, however, are the antispasmodics which Baye Bi 
‘been chiefly depended upon in Europe. - They have sometimes iu 


been given in very large doses alone, but more generally in union 

with other medicines. Cullen, ‘seems doubtful of the powers, of 

ua + Chighes. parv. Nirub, &e. 8yo, 1643. 
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either, apparently from not having had sufficient opportunities ¢ f 
’ ; * y “i fe i ; 


Royale of, Paris, who ‘have taken ‘much pains, and_ employed the « 


most proper means for ascertaining the practice in this disease.’”* 
With respect to musk he admits, however, that Dr. Johnston” aa 


f + 


given us two facts that are very muc and 
“J have,” says he, “ been informed of an instance in this country, 
of some large doses of musk having proved a cure after symptoms . 
of hydrophobia had come on.’”’t Hilary says, “In these cases it 
acts as a sudorific;” and Gemelin regarded it as a specific antidote.4 
~ Opium, in like manner, when employed alone, was given in large * 
doses, and we have numerous cases on record in which this, like the — 
preceding medicines, 1s said to have operated a cure § “But unfor- 
tunately neither musk nor opium, in whatever quantity employed, 
have been found successful in general practice. ‘Tode more espe- . 
cially has pointed out the inefficiency of the former, in the largest. 
doses referred to;|| and Raymond has confirmed his remarks.J 
But'a lateexperiment of Professor Dupuytren of the Hotel-Dieu, — 
has given a still more striking and incontrovertible proof of its utter 
‘inefficacy, if not in all cases of the disease, in certain states and 
© circumstances. Surlu, a man aged twenty-four, had been bitten by » 
a dog sufficiently proved to be mad, had been cauterized immediate- , 
ly afterwards, and been discharged as supposed to be cured. In 
Be. about a month from the time of the bite, he was attacked with * 
Ee rabies in its severest Symptoms, and conveyed to the hospital... 
| Opium was the medicine determined upon, and as the constriction — 
_ +. ‘ofthe throat prevented it from being given by the mouth, a gum- | 
my solution was injected into the veins, for which the saphzena and , 
cephalic were alternately made use of. Two grains of the extract. 
were in this manner thrown in, and the patient was in some degree 
tranquillized for an hour or two: the dose was doubled towards the 
evening of the same day. It was repeated at intervals, and at length 
‘increased to eight grains at a dose. The relief it afforded, how- 
 eyer, was never more than temporary: and he expired. on the fifth. 
_ day from the incursion.** eS te 
"> From this inefficiency of opium and musk separately, they have 
often been united to strengthen their effect; or either of them has’ 
“been combined with camphor, oil of amber, inunction with olive 
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“its us in te ? nat ge the roma in which it was ‘then din Novadt 
were rude and incommodious, and. they do not appear to have been. 
followed with much. success, It is to be regretted, however, that 
1 in the elegant: and manageable form of Dr. Fowler’s s solution, ; 
not b n found to be more efficacious, — Tt. has of late years», 7 
yarious cases, and particularly | with great skill, and, es 
dose » by Dr. Aare but in every trial ait has See culate sy 

ur hopes. bi . " 
"Uy der this head I may. also observe that the Busse acid has o¢- 
» casionally been Dad recourse to, but without any apparent benefit. 


\ was not long” since ‘made a “subject of experiment at Pare by M. 
‘tren, who injected this fluid into the veins of various dogs, 
are} ae gone so in one instance into those of aman: .» 
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‘the cure ‘of lyssa ; and hence it is necessary to notice them. ways 
first 1s “he Ormskirk medicine, so called from its. preps rer 
of Ormskirk, supposed, for the inventor could not be pre- 
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E translated and published in Mr. Brande’s Journal,t we are told that — 
si it still retains its popular sway and reputation over a great part Of 


_ )) “the Russian empire: and that in the government of Isola it has _ 
» *" never failed of effecting a cure in a single instance for the last'five © 
: and twenty years. The preparation is simple: the root is reduced 
i to a powder, and the powder is to be eaten by being spread over ” 
bread and butter. Two or three doses are said to be sufficient in _ 
the worst cases: and will be found to cure mad dogs themselves. -— 
“The next remedy I have.to notice ts also of extensive use in the x 
ie present day, and comes before us with no mean authority. Whilst , 
. » the medical practitioners of the East, are pursuing their plan of ab- _ 
stractine rabid blood from the system, as the surest means of curing 
hee canine madneéss, the physicians of Finland have undertaken to ac-4" 
,,complish the same effect by introducing rabid blood into the morbid — 
ws. frame. In the second number of the Hamburg Medical Reposi- 
tory, Dr. W. Rithmeister of Powlowsk in F inland, has given an ar-. , 


- ticle in which he has collected a multiplicity of striking cases and ~ 
‘ar - various authorities in proof that the blood of a rabid animal, when 


“drunk, is a’ specific against the canine hydrophobia, even where ~ 
' the symptoms are most strongly marked. The rabid wolf dog, or — 
other quadruped, is, for this purpose killed, and its blood drawn | 
off and collected as an antilyssic ptisan. Dr, Rithmeisten’s com-") 
munication contains a letter to himself from. Dr. Stockmann of 
‘White Russia, confirming this account, and stating the practice 


be equally common and Successful in his own country.» °- 
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Ee iihwil only sai that a ees has lately ies place‘between. 9" 
two. Italian physicians of distinguished reputation, Professor Brug- : 
natelli of Pavia, and Professor Valetta of Milan, upon the virtues of 
‘chlorine as an antidote for the disease in question. The former has 
“strongly recommended: it:* and the latter has denied that it is of 
“any use: in answer, however, to which denial, Professor Brugna- ; 
+ telli, has adduced various authenticated facts, by which what. Heh 
- calls the specific powers of the eaonitie have been established and 
-verified.f , Me AL Fe he 1s 
‘ i I have thus endeavoured, upon | a ‘subject of so Ruch interest ike 
vs » importance, to put the readef into possession of the general his- 
fi tory. ‘of the practice that has hitherto’ prevailed; and he will at on 
“least allow that if the result be highly unsatisfactory—as most un- ee. 
i" afar it is—such conclusion does hot result from ‘idleness on ut 
‘the part of the medical profession. - “ie 
But how are we to reconcile the clashing and contradictory state-. 
ments which the present analysis unfolds to us? This is a question 
-of easy solution. Yet there are many circumstances which ought 
“to be borne in memory, and that will, in a certain degree, account 
oe such opposite views and decisions, without radely impeaching 
‘the veracity of any of the experimenters. 

Tn the first: Place it is possible that the eigen poison itself, like 
“that of plague or intermitting fever, may vary in its degree of viru- 
le: tinge in certain idiosyncrasies, certain countries, or certain sea- 

sons of the year: and hence that a medicine which has proved use- 

' less in general practice, may succeed in particular persons, parti- 

-cular places, or at particular periods: or, if inactive in itself, may 

Tbe: employed in so much milder a degree ‘of the disease that the 

_ constitution may be abie, in most or many instances, to triumph 
over it by its own powers alone. 

It is a just remark of Celsus. that omnis feré morsus habet quod- 

, dam virus;§ and we have already given proof. that this is particu- 
“ Jarly the case when the animali that bites is labouring under the in- 
“fluence of violent rage or other sensoral excitement : “the symptoms . 
incident upon which produce’a severe effect upon the nervous sys Pe 
_ tem, and often stimulate those of genuine lyssa. And hence, there ) 9. © 
‘can be little doubt that these symptoms have often been mistaken yi, 
> for lyssa, and have given a celebrity to the medicines employed forums’ 
* their cure to which they were never entitled. In various cases, — et 
as we ‘have. already seen, the disease commences almost coeta~’ be 
A neously with the external injury, or inoculation: in others, not till. 
* months or even years afterwards. In some instances the first symp- 
toms of the disease. show. themselves in the bitten part, and even att 
this i in a very, erent CORON E ave there may be a troublesome 
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sense of numbness, or of irritation ; and this irritation may be con- 
fined to the cicatrix, or travel up the limb, and produce acute pain 
or spastic action ; while in other instances there is no local affec- 
_tion whatever through the entire progress of the malady, Ordina- | 
rily speaking, hydrophobia, or water-dread, is one of the 1 st | 
mon, as well as one of the severest symptoms of the di: 


in which water-dread has not been once complained of. Most com-» 


_ monly again, on an early examination after death, the fauces and 
parts adjoining are found red and inflamed: but we have already a 
observed that Morgagni dissected patients in which there was no 
such appearance whatever.. And in two bodies examined after — 
death by. Dr. Vaughan, the fauces, cesophagus, stomach, diaphragm, _ 
and intestines; were all in a natural state. © 
There can belittle or no doubt, moreover, where many persons ~ 
are bitten in quick succession by the same rabid animal, that the — 
poison is not equally introduced into all of them. In some cases it 
may be expended entirely upon the earlier victims, and hence the 
rest, though bitten, may be free from the virus; while in others, 
where the teeth have to pass through various foldings of clothes, it 
is possible that the virus which still remains may be wiped off in 
its passage, and the laceration be nothing more than a clean wound © 
from the first. And in all such cases, a sanguine experimenter, 
without allowing for these circumstances, will be apt to persuade ~ 
himself, whatever. medicine he makes use of, that the absence of | 
the disease is owing to the efficacy of the plan or the medicine he © 
has prescribed, and which he is hence tempted to hold up to the 
world as an antidote or specific: ~ Er area 
Some of these remarks will best explain the very different results _ 
of the same mode of treatment, in the eleven patients entrusted in — 
1775 to the care of M. Blaise, of Cluny,after having been dreadfully — 
bitten and torn by a mad wolf. The principal remédy was mercurial _ 
inunction, though combined with antispasmodics. The mercury — 
was carried on in all of them to salivation, and the treatment con- q 
* tinued for above a month, in those that lived long enough for this — 
purpose. One died with great horror and water-dread about the — 
» twelfth day from the injury, and after the mercury had began to act. 
A second perished under hydrophobia, furious, and at. length coma-— 
tose, just at the close of a month, his mouth and gums being slightly. 
affected by the mercury. A third died nearly six weeks after the 
commencement of the mercurial plan, having been taken away by. 
his friends on the eighteenth day, apparently in a state of doing 
well, The remaining eight; after having exhibited greater or less _ 
symptoms of spasmodic affection, but never amounting to hydropho 
bia, are said to have recovered, and were discharged accordingly 
but in a subsequent work M. Blaise informs us, that even om 
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ar whatever. Who does not see, that in all these cases sie mer- 
“eury. may have been guiltless of xercising any control? that those 
_ who died may | have died in consequence of an effective lodgement 
(of the virus in the wound inflicted, and that those who survived, 
may AV urvived because it je. admission’ to the bitten 
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[ 1s. moreover; highly ptobable. that a ‘spontaneous ¢ cure is occa- 
x malls affected by the strength of the constitution, or the remedial 
_ power. of 4 ature | alone. The fact appears to be, that the disease _ 
s Tequires abot it six or seven days to run through its course, at the»). 
. ©xpiration ‘of which period, ‘the system seems to be exonerated by — 
1¢ outlet of the salivary glands, of the poison with which it is i 
fested. And. hence, if by any means it be able to sustain and carry 
itself through this. period, without being totally exhausted of ner- 
ous por in the course of so protracted and prostrating a conflict, 
. a triumph over the disease : and any prescribed medi- 
cine ude. use of on the occasion will : ‘seem to have effected the ) 
_ cure, and will run away with the credit of having done so, till sub- C 
instances ‘dissolve the charm, and prone beyond contradic- me a 
he utter fatality of its pretensions, — 3 7a 
ve already had to observe that the contagion of iyssa,liedeh 
malignant, i is neither very volatile nor very active, and in. 
stance, perhaps, requires some exciting ot predisponent 
ease it to take effect; but, as it seems to’ be more inde 
le than any. other contagion we are ‘acquainted with, 3 it ig 
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_ England to dissipate the recollection of the acc1 


obligation, and was dismissed with disgrace. Anxiety on this event _ 


“ Lately an officer’in our barracks was bitten by a whose. 
» madness being recognized, the bitten part was excised immediately 5. 
after an undisturbed interval of two months he was advised to goto — 


y caus 
ld any occasi 


swallowed, and recovered 


Ry 


_dulent practice in the cellar of his master, to whom he owed great — 


whilst cutting an egg. These cases seem to point out agitatio Reuy, 


mind. and feverish excitations'as powerful occasional causes.” 
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care of Dr. Watson and Dr. Fothergill “Having Hess ‘bled sat ; 
as. long as he could stand, he was next immersed in.a warm ae 
_ where ae was ordered to oe oo he again became faint: © 


* aulved i in it, was iajected as ‘soon as he was removed from the bath: 
} half ; an ounce of mercurial ointment was at the same time rubbed — at. 
‘Into the legs and thighs, and three. grains of thebaic extract given 
in the form of pills: two grains. ee: ordered to be continued — i 
every hour till he became sleepy. | : 2 a 
To stand the. brunt of a tréatment thus vigorous waild démanae tivated 
7 no. ordinary constitution, even without the co-operation of any dis- 
‘ease. But that the wretched sufferer should sink: (as he did, i ina rn 
Tev ‘hours,) 1 under the assault of such a malady and such a mode of “Ogi 
cure, cannot. be matter of surprise to anyone. ; by eae 
- The whole subject i is afflictive, as well in respect to its treatment — 


as it 


S85 


its progress. But how, after all, is a young practitioner fopro-, % 
‘ceed when he meets with a case of rabies? This isa ‘most im- 
portant question ; 3; and the following remarks, submitted with great’ Y 
deference as the result of some little personal experience, and no : 
“small degree of reflection, are meant to meet it, and to point out the 
“path which, in the present unsettled state of ni Api) it nay 
‘perhaps, be most expedient to adopt. 

From the whole of the precedins survey it is sufficiently clear 
that we have no direct. specific for the cure of the disease ; and hence, 
saat pin we ony, must be ara only. It idpde also | 


i new matter or contagion, herety cone continues to be 
ie a ted for five or six days, principally, if not entirely, from the 
stories of the salivary glands, as the inflammation of gout un i ™ 
loads itself on the co ls and the eae matter of prantheni ay le 
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should consist, asin various other kinds of animal poisons, com sy 
cated in the same manner, in supporting the system generally, and — 


2 r ae 2 as ‘oe 
And it is to this principle we have to resolve all the benefit whi 


ries; nor should wine or even ardent spirits be refrained from, if 
the patient can be induced to swallow them; moderately through ~ 
the entire course of the disease, but liberally and profusely as his 


- strength declines. Our grand object must be to keep. him alive, 


‘and prevent a fatal torpitude in the sensorium fora certain number 
of days, at any expense of stimulants, or of subsequent debility. 
Wine is profusely given with great success in the bite of the most 
venomous serpents of the East, and analogy justifies us in proposing _ 


it in the present instance. 


Our next intention should be to diminish, as much as possible, the 
spastic action of the chest and fauces, and to prevent a return of the: 
exacerbations. And to this end as much quiet) and composure as. 


swe can possibly procure, under so restless a state of body, seems. 


imperatively called for, and is far more likely to be serviceable 
than the fatigue of taking the patient repeatedly out of bed for the > 
purpose of plunging him either intoa hot oracold bath, Andthough - 
opium has never of itself, perhaps, produced a cure, it seems ad 
wisable to try it in liberal doses: and the more so as several of the — 


- cases already adverted to afford a direct proof that it 1s capable, oc-: 


casionally, of producing some degree of tranquillity for'a short pe-_ 
riod, In employing it, however, it seems most reasonable, from 
analogy, to combine it with some diaphoretic, and particularly with 
ipececuan in the form of Dover’s powder, since, at all times, the. 
animal frame is most disposed to be quiet and free from irregular \ 


actions when there isa general moisture upon the surface. Ine 
- gnany cases of rabies such a state of body has.been found. unques-_ 


tionably favourable ; and in one of the instances already quoted from , 


‘the Medical Transactions, the benefit was so striking that the prac- 


tioner could not avoid regaiding it as critical. [tis possible, also, _ 
though no great stress can be laid upon this remark, that a part of: 
the virus itself may be hereby eliminated, as in various ether cases. 
of animal poisons. Sika : Pee) ae 
To obtain and encourage such elimination should indeed be ¢ ir 
first object; if we had any means of accomplishing it upon wh! ua 
we could fully depend. -This, however, we have not; but, as the 

uarter to which the virus is directed is, the salivatory glands, of, 
which, indeed, we have full proof in consequence, of, the, saliva be- 
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A Pe Githout allowing thi Gacticine to bol a oe thors - 
‘than any other, we may indulge a reasonable ‘hope of its forming a 
good auxiliary, and should employ, it freely, either externally, inter- 
- nally, or ih both modes. simultaneously ; but with as little disturb | 
ance to the ay as Ae eli ull a — pyar is the re oe 
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ain fags) ahaa ana the Béesent aes we ‘treatment is allogette a” ae 
grounded upon this principle Either, however, may become inci- oo 
de tally connected with it from the peculiar. ‘state of the habit or 
ner cause. Hence, as a preventive, the bowels should be ~ 
kept moderate open; ; and wherever there is any just apprehen- 
- 8i01 of plethora, or a turgid state of the vessels, and particularly 
= brain, blood should be drawn: freely from the arm, and, if ne- 
‘ cessary,. be repeated. ‘We have already seen that such a state of | 
. “congestion is sometimes produced even at the onset of the disease, 
i “and j is ‘so forcibly felt by the patient himself, that he earnestly in- 
” treat: the medical attendant to bleed him, Such intreaty should, 
- perhaps, never be urged i in vain: but the bleedings to deliquium, 
_ which have of late years been so strongly. ‘tecommended, are a rash 
-and> dangerous practice, unfounded on analogy, and bY no means 
Test | on any sufficient assurance. - 
Su h, in the doubt and darkness. that at present beset usconcerns | 
i ne e real physiology of lyssa, seems to be the safest and most s 
misi sing ath we can pursue, when called upon for aid insoafflice 
mal: - Our best’ time for action, however, and almost the 
Ame \ © can improve, is immediately on the infliction of the” 
ES oe ght ligature above which, with the double precaution . 


| wot A ae 
. of excision ad cauterization, may in general be regarded as anef= ie 
peeiery entive. I do not palin indeed, that the profession in i 

nted with any other. : sed in | 
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against atty taunt quent effects from the Sone! éf ™ mad dog. fi 
have not, however, heard that this proposal has ever been carried 


it will ever have to receive. a 
I ought not, however, to conclude without noticing one very ex- 

traordinary fact in the economy of morbid poisons, and es ecially 

of that before us, which I have had confirmed by the testimony of 


"several veterinary practitioners entitled to credit. It is, that no 
dog who has ever had the distemper, as it is called, which is the 
“canine catarrh or influenza, has been known to become rabid spon- , 


taneously, though he is capable of receiving the disease by the bite — 
of another dog. If this be true, for which, however, I cannot fully ) a 
vouch, we have certainly another instance of morbid poisons mor- | 
tally conflicting with each other; and it might be worth trying how _ 
far inoculation with the matter of canine catarrh might succeed in 


protecting a human subject after the infliction of a rabid bite; 


though i in the dog, perhaps, froma stronger predisposition to-ra- 


-bies, it seems to be impotent. In South America, rabies, as already 


observed, is altogether unknown, and I have hence been anxious to 
learn’ whether the distemper be unknown there also: and, in an-» 


swer to this inquiry, it has been told me, by several intelligent. 
» residents in that quarter, that this last disorder is so common and ~ 


so fatal, that two-thirds of the dogs littered there perish of it while 
pups: a remark which still further confirms the home-report con- 
cerning its influence on rabies, and sufficiently expla the non- 
existence of the latter on the shores of the Plata. ‘a . 


SPECIES Vil oe | : | ee 
-ENTASIA ACROTISMUS. 


a) Duleclessnces, cs 
FAILURE, oR CESSATION. OF THE PULSE, OFTEN ACCOMPANIED wits 
“PAIN IN. THE EPIGASTRIUM 5 THE PERCEPTION AND THE VOLUNTARY | 

f _MUSCLES Macc rabhge he UNDISTURBED. 


Renesas is, iteratly, “defect of pulse,” from ngorresy «6 eines, | 
with a privitive a prefixed: whence the technical term crotofhus 


“or crotopihium, importing “painful fudsation or throbbing in the” 
_ temple.” Asphyxia is the term _ employed for this ‘disease b: ‘3 
-Plouquet, and would have been used in the present arrangen 


Ca 


me it " 
but that it has been long appropriated to import suspended anima- : 
tion or apparent death; a total Way not ot the bulie, only; but» 

of sense and voluntary motion. .. pen SoRNh Mk eS AN 


a ie 
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tion sometimes extends o1 
§ confined to particular par 
an irregularity in the action of the heat 

ym it, at nost cases, an irreeul 
eneral weakn 


din ss, and dependent upon a sp: 
: ‘in the mu scular tunic of the » 
ear proof in the universal chill — 
. pe { : he entire surface in the act of fainte ,, 
+ ogee death, to which fainting bears so striking a resemblance. 
_ isxcept, 


however, in the agony of dying, the spasmodic constriction 
_ for the most part soon subsides, and the arteries recover their proper 
_ tree dom and diameter. Yet this is by no means the case always, for 
, in violent hemorrhages, and especially hemorrhages of the womb, 
the rigidity has sometimes continued for several days, during the 
whole of which time the heart has seemed merely to palpitate, and 
there has been no pulse whatever. -Morgagni relates a case of this 
kind which extended to a much longer period, but atlength termi+ 

nated fatally :* and examples are by no means uncommon in which. 
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ed by the finger, not more than ten strokes in a m’ id 
nany of these cases the cause of retardation seems tobe _ 

want of pliancy-in the muscular fibres of the heart or 
both, rather’ than an actual torpor, which is also an o¢ 
7 I have never met ,with any case in which t. 
of the pulse was not more than ten strok 
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” strokes, and has often been below these numbers. — F 


attacked with a fit of atonic apoplexy, from which he reé 
with difficulty. At an interval of a few weeks from each ot 
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minute 5, but I have at this time a patient of about thirty-six y ‘ 
of age, whose pulse has not exceeded twenty four or t | 


in the Royal Navy, of a sallow complexion and bilious tem 


till of late he enjoyed good health, but about three years since was 


ther he 


had several other fits ; on recovering from the last of which he ine” 


stantly married a young lady to whom he had for some time been ¢ 


"He has now been married about fifteen months, has a healthy in-) 
fant just born, and has had no fit whatever. His spirits are good, © 
and he is residing by the sea-side, which situation he finds agree * 


with him best.. Dr. Latham gives a similar example ina merchant 


i -_ whose pulse, though never intermissive, seldom, for ten or twelve 
"years that he had known him, exceeded thirty-two beats in a mis.’ 
“nute ; occasionally was as slow as twenty-two, and at one time only 


seventeen. “I once,’ says Dr. Latham, “attended him through 4. 


regular fever, when his pulse was not more than sixty, notwith- 
standipg the disease ran on for at least a fortnight with a hot and 


? 


~ dry skin, white and furred and parched tongue, and occasional de- 


lirium.’’* | : CA ee 8. aN, 
In many of these‘anomalies there is not only no perceptible pulse © 
or avery retarded one, but often intermissions more or less regular, — 
and occasionally a want of harmony between the stroke in some of — 
the arteries compared with that in others. Reil gives a case in- 
which the heart, the carotids, and the radial arteries all pulsated » 
differently :+ and Beggi another, in which the acrotism, or want of 
pulsation, extended over the entire frame with the exception of the — 


nee heart, which pulsated violently. 


ae 


’ the room he cast his eyes on the looking-glass, and observed his” 


‘This species is strikingly exemplified in the biographical sketch.» 
of Mr. J. Hunter, drawn up and prefixed to his volume on Blood and, 
Inflammation by Sir Everard Home. Mr. Hunter, forthe four pre- | 
ceding years, had annually suffered from a fit of the gout in the | 
spring. In the year 1773, this did not return, and having, on a par=— 
ticular occasion, been greatly affected in his mind, ** he was attack- 
ed,” says Sir Everard Home, “at ten oclock in the forenoon, with © 
a pain in the stomach, about the pylorus: it was the sensetion pe=. 
culiar to those parts, and became so violent that he tried change of} 
position to procure ease; he sat down, then walked, laid himself 
down on the carpet, then upon chairs, but could find no relief: he 
took a spoonful of tincture of rhubarb, with thirty drops of lauda-— 
num, but without the smallest benefit. While he was walking abou’ 


countenance to be pale, and his lips white, siving the appearance — 


an) , ram T ee ae 


$ Med. Trans. Vol. IV. Art. XX, pita RE pa 0 


4 Memorabilia clinica, Vol. 11, Fase. 1-6, Hall. 1792. 9) 
+ Opp. Pacchioni, Rom, 4to. 1741. a 
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view, oe which ; a’ badebid action aneotine one extremity of 
: te ous. fibre or ‘bundle: of nhasy oi under ene circum- 


3 28. of ihe acute nerve passes” over the. apex: OE the heart, ne 
pe iedisreacie continued to the diaphragm, which maintains SO 
intimate an association with the stomach, it Serves as a direct line | 
of communication between each of these organs; and the painful 
npression imparted. to the end of the nervous twig that rests on 

e heart may, by ‘this law, be transferred. to its. other eons al 
t lies so contiguous: to the upper part ofthe stom: | : 


7 ‘he pute: of the pain and the collateral symptoms 5 


oe: was subsequent to and consequent u upol nthe sal 
3 . he face * 


{ constriction of the teugaies,: ek ane 
c ee age has. aCe such failure 5 
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and not form a party in its contentions, and its glitter, its bustle, 


be specially directed to the nature of the primary disease. And ~ 
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related, and which was drawn 


day, when in complete health, as he then. considered him 
dropped down in the street, and expired.” And so sudden was the 
decease of Mr. J. Hunter, that feeling himself unwell while in th 
course of his professional attendance at St. George’s Hospital, he 
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“In all cases of this kind, therefore, the mode of treatment must . 


depend upon the nature of the exciting or predisponent Cause as 
far as we are gble to ascertain it.; Where the cause is constitu- - 


tional, a sober, quiet and regular habit of life, with a due attention 
to the ingesta and egesta, and particularly to a tranquillized state. 
of mind, will cften enable the valetudinarian to reach his three- 


nt i 


score ahd tenth year, with cheerfulness and comfort: but he must 


bie —— the cool sequestered vale of life, 


and “ busy hum.” | a 


Where the affection appears to be dependent upon a particular — 
state of any one of the larger thoracic, or abdominal organs, as the 4 
heart itself, the Jungs, the stomach, or the liver, our attention must — 


b i d ee a . tig Ose if ke en me ee ida 
In these cases itis often essentially relieved by some vicarious irri- - 
tation, as a seton or issue, a regular fit of the gout, a cutaneous : 


eruption, or a painful attack of piles. During the paroxysm itself, 
the most powerful and diffusive stimulants shouid be had recourse _ 


to, as brandy, the aromatic spirit of ammonia, or of ether, which is¢ 
still bette, and opium in any of its forms. Recto Manes 
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 CLONUS.. 


. ve ia “Clone Spas, 


oe 


| FOROIBLE AGITATION OF ONE oR. MORE MUSCLES IN SUDDEN AND 


IRREGULAR SNAT CHES. 


“Tue Gian terms, x“ rovos and nrovnets, Eherer sgdation, commotian 


‘concussion. The clonic or agitatory. spasms form two distinct or- 


“ders in Sauvages, and a single genus in Parr. The first is unneces- 
‘sarily diffuse: the second is ‘too restricted. The two orders of 


Sauvages are in the present arrangement reduced to two genera, RS 
‘and constitute that immediately before us, and SYNCLONUS, or that: — 


which immediately follows. Dr. Cullen seems at one time to have 
had a desire of distinguishing the diseases of both these genera by 
othe r name of convulsions; and of limiting the name of spasms to the 
; permanent contractions or. rigidities of the muscular fibres produced 


- genus. “J think it convenient,” says he, in his First “ to 
distinguish the terms of spasm and convulsion, by applying the 
ormer strictly to what has been called the tonic, and the latter to 
“what has been called the clonic spasm.” Yet the whole are treated 
of. in his” nosological arrangement under the common name of 
“ SPASMI, and even in his First Lines, notwithstanding this distinction, 


St 


eS 


by Spastic action, constituting the different species of the Ce - 


under that of sfasmodic affections without fever.” These spas- 
~modic: affections are indeed, subsequently divided into a new arse 
rangement of “ spasmodic affections of the animal functions;—ofthe 


vital ;—and of the natural :” throu hout which an attempt is still made. " 
g pt 


“to. Separate the term convulsion from that of spasm, and apply it to 
all clonic or agitatory motions of the muscles, while convutsio is, 
on evertheless, retained in the synopsis, as the technical name of that 
“single s Species:of disease which is colloquially called convulsion-fit, 
and not extended to any others. There is doubtless a difficulty in 
drawing a line between entastic and clonic spasm in many cases, 
from the mixed. nature of the symptoms; but if it be felt of impor- 
“tance to take. terms out of their general meaning, a and tie them down 


to a stricter interpretation, such: interpretation should be rigi ay 


adhered to, or some degree of confusion must necessarily ens : 
_. To understand the real nature of the’spasms ‘we are now enter- 


“ing upon, it may be expedient to recollect that the A a power i 
or fluid appears to flow naturally, as indeed we haye:a ready. ob- 
. served in the Physiological Proem to the present class, by minute 7 


jets, or in an undulatory. course, like the vibrations of a musical 
Dag But the atest is 80 pndom, 2 and the rauppyy $0 ea 
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.in a state of health, and : 


as permanently with a> 
flow of power. To pr 
‘thing more is necessar 
for in this condition’all the muscles tremble, and the stoute: 
~ ineapable of extending his arm with a small weight in his hand, or 
“even of raising a glass of wine slowly to his mouth, without a ma- 
‘nifest, and even a painful oscillation, 
‘by the application of various stimulants both mental and corporeal. — 
The ordinary mental stimulus is the will, but any other mental 
faculty, when violently excited, will answer the same purpose, 


Wiraltyt 


. gans to which they are applied are in a state of health, the alterna- 
tions of jets and pauses in the flow of the nervous power, as’ W 


_ ‘those abnormal contractions in different parts of the body of whi 


next, the pauses or relaxations may be too contracted; an 
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conscious of any disconti 


NS | han to reduce the muscle fr st 
healthy tone to a state of languor, or to wear it down by fa i 
est n 
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The flow of the nervous power, in a state of health, is augmented 


% 
te 
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though the action which takes place in consequence hereof, will, in * 


some degree be irregular, as proceeding from an irregular source, 
“and will in consequence make an approach to the character of 


spasms; of which a violent excitement of almost any of the pas- 
sions afford examples sufficiently evident, and especially the pas- 
sions of fear and anger, under the influence of which it is sometimes, 


a found'impossible to keep a single limb still, ; 


The ordinary corporeal stimulants are the fluids which are natu- ” 

y #pphied to the motory organs themselves. Thus the air we | 
breathe becomes a sufficient excitement to the action of the lungs, | 
the flow of the blood from the veins a sufficient excitement to that 
ofithe heart, while the descent of the feces maintains the peristaltic © 
motion of the intestinal canal. Re ea a 
Where these stimulants are regularly administered, and the or-_ 


: 
have already remarked, are uniform. But in a state of diseased. 
action, whether from a morbid secretion of the fluid, or a morbid 
condition of the fibres that are'to be influenced by it, this uniformity® 
is destroyed, and in two very different ways: for, first, the nervous 
energy may rush forward with a force that prohibits all pause or 
relaxation whatever, and this too in spite of all the power of the 


will; and we have then a production of rigid or entastic spasms, O& » 


es: and, 

: din this 
‘case. every movement will be performed with a manifest tremor. 
Where this last is the case, moreover, the succeeding jet, from the, 
accumulation of nervous power that necessarily follows upon such 
a retardation, must at length take place with an inordinate force 
and hurry ;,and the movement in the voluntary muscles, when at- 
tempted to be controlled by the will, must be irregular and often 


the preceding genus furnishes us with abundant examples 


be ¥ 2 fa t ‘ 


‘strongly marked with agitation, giving us examples of conyulsive 
or clonic spasm. And, as moreover, in such a state of the nervous, 


ai 


system, or of any part of it, there will often be founda contest bes. 
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mpelling powers ; the spasm) will not 

‘unfrequently partake of the nature of the two, the nervous energy, 

after having been irregularly restrained in its course, willrush for- 

vard too impetuously, and for a few moments without any pause; © 

and we shall have either a succession of constrictive and clonic 

“spasms in the same muscle or sets of muscles, or a constrictive — ” 
Spasm in some parts, while we have a clonic spasm in others: and 9)” 
thence those violent and ramifying convulsions which we shall have 

“more particularly to notice under the ensuing genus. ae Rua 


ogi ~ Hi ‘ 4 


tween the retarding and the im 


- A sudden and incidental application of any irritant power what- ) 


% 


ever to any of the muscular fibres, will throw them into an irre- % 
“gular action not only in a morbid state, when they are most prone : 
to such irregularities, but even in a state of health. Hence the ae 
involuntary jerk that takes place in all the limbs, when a boat, in 
which we are sailing at full speed, gets a-ground without our ex- 
pecting it, or we are assailed unawares with a smart stroke of elec- y 
tricity 9° Bois, whe Sie > he le 
» Now, whenever a forcible and anomalous movement of this kind 
thas once been excited in any chain of, muscular fibres whatever, 
‘there is a strong tendency in them to repeat: the same movement 
even from the first: and wher trom accident or a continuance of | 
the exciting cause it has actually been repeated, it forms a habit of . 
Precurrence that is often broken off with great difficulty. Hence the 
‘convulsive spasm of the hooping-cough always outlasts the disease 
itself for some weeks, and is best removed by the introduction of 
some counter-habit obtained by a change of residence, atmosphere, 
and even hours. A palpitation of the heart first occasioned by 
right, in an irritable frame, has in some cases continued for many 
days afterwards, and in a few instances become chronic. 3 


‘ ° © 


” A-habit of sneezing has sometimes been produced in the same Hew 
“manner, and has followed upon an obstinate catarrh ; after which  _ 
the slightest stimulants, even the sneezing of another person, has 
“been sufficient to call up fresh paroxysms, and in some cases which | * 
‘I have seen, of very long and troublesome continuance. Tay 
| Hiccough affords us another example'of the same tendency toa . i 
recurrence of muscular abnormities. This is usually produced by 
some irritation of the stomach, not unfrequently that of fulness 
alone: the irritation is by sympathy communicated to the diaphragm, 
‘which is thrown into a clonic spasm, and the spasm being a few S 
times repeated, the series of hiccoughing becomes so established, as, _ me 
in many instances, to be broken through with considerable difficulty. é 


\ It is to these physiological laws that most of the affections we are © me 

“now about to enter upon are referrable ; and the concentrated view ~ 
_we have thus taken of their operation, will render it less necessary © 
‘for us to dwell much at length upon any of them. Oo 

|) The genus conus comprises the six following speciés: = 
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1. GLoNUS SINGULTUS. — 
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GONVULSIVE CATCH OF THE RESPIRATORY “MUSCLES, WITH iC 
INSPIRATION 5 > ITERATED AT SHORT INTERVALS. . 


“hia 


s diapleesee fe ie seat of the disened is the. stomacl el vhen 
stly idiopathic; an. observation which was long ago. made by. 
: .. Hippo ates, and has in recent times” been more copiousl ' dwelt 
‘et epee by Hoffman. | 3 
, — Debility is perhaps the ordinary remote ‘cause,’ and invitabitty, 
" or some accidental stimulus the exciting. Thus excess: of food sand 
especially in a weak stomach, is often a sufficient. stimu 
hence the frequency of this complaint among infants. a 
_ For the same reason it is occasionally produced | by worms, acid-. 
ity, or bile in thé‘stomach. External pressure on the. stomach is 
_ another exciting cause: and hence it has sometimes followed or 
_ incurvation of one or more of the ribs,* or of the ensiform cartilag | 
“of the sternum produced by violence, and pressing on the coats of | 
this organ’ The stomach, however, is not at all times 1 
“organ in which the morbid cause is seated that excites the 


the * OF ly. 


to this spasmodic action. The liver is frequently. to. ye suspected, ed, 
1 have often,” says Dr. Perceval, in his manuscript notes. ant e 
volume of Nosology, “ found hiccough symptomatic ¢ of an enlaree-. 


3 


ament or inflammation of the liver on the upper convex ie 


also’ frequently, follows upon strangulated hernia 3 and, acc ding to 
Mr. John Husiter, in numerous instances, accel Nate ve inrit ‘ 
tion after ‘operations: of various kinds. attend ed. 
the ‘passage - “of a stone into one of. the ureters, and “has con ntinued 
through | its entire course.{ — : Bie a 


“The: affection is often Mery troublesome, but. it cure: 
‘ordinary’ cases, ie ag et he bir cause is iste 
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on very Rancid Fi removes the ac- 

s ide ety Bane Ca if ‘not oe disorder usually yields, to very 
ar 0 antispasmodics, as a draught of cold water, or a dose of 
» camphor or volatile spirits. Where these have failed, a nervous — 
“action of a different kind, and which seems to operate by revulsion, 
"I has often been found to. succeed, such as holding’ the breath, and 
_ thus producing a voluntary spasm of a rigid and opposite kind in: 
\ the ‘diaphragm ; or a violent fit of sneezing. An) emetic* will, 
§ sometimes! answer the purpose; and still more effectually, a sudden 
fright or other emotion of the tmind.+ If these do not prove suffi- 

cient, we must call in the aid of opium: and in the intervals have © hoe 
Pvecouise to. tonics internal and external, ‘the warm ie bark, © : 
pure air, exercise, and cold bathing, © 

We have already pointed out the tendency which these irregu- 
F lar actions have to form a habit, and the more so in proportion to 
the general weakness and ir ritability of the frame; and hence, 

indeed, their arising so readily in the later stages of typhus and # 
(other low fevers, and their continuing to the last alg of the a .. 

‘power, : 
re Even where the constitution is possessed of a deerabite share of Be 
Wigour, hiccough is too apt to become a chronic and periodical 
affection ; and as the frequency of the spasm is also actually increas- 
vith. the frequency of the series, it has sometimes become al- 
incessant, and defied every kind of medical treatment that 
uld be. devised. . Asa chronic affection, it has been known to re- 
turn at irregular periods from four} to four and twenty years ;§ and 
as 4 permanent attack to continue without ceasing for eight,|| nine, 
welve days,** and even three months.tt Dr. Parr tells us that he 
ce knew it continue for a month with scarcely any intermission _ i 
ven at night. “The sleep,’ says he, “ was at last so profound — 

"that the convulsion scar ‘cely awoke the patient.”  Inafew instances 

it has proved fatal. Poterius mentions one;{} and another, pro- 

» duced by cold Bayerage,, occurs in the Pepin of Natural . } 
Vuriosities. §§ a hi, : 

In the Gazette de Santé for 1817, is the case of a young piel who, , 

had been ¢ tormented for six months with an almost incessant ae 


Bas ° Rigaud, Ergo Bolyunt ie sciPcm Vomitus et Ster nutatio, Paris, 100 Ags 
| 7 Riedlin, Lin. Med. 1696. p. 276. | | | ge 


a 

vist Bartholin, Hist. Nat Cent. IL Hist. 4, | 

mF Alberti, Diss. Casus Singultas chronici viginti quatuor annorum, Hal 1743, 
qT 


Riedlin, ‘Cent, 1, Obs. 15. tees 
Act. Nat. ‘Cur, Vol V. Obs. 108, Aye eae ane 
i" Tulpius, Lib. PV) cap, 25. 60.62 mae oa 
a Schenck, Lib. Lil. OF s. 49, ex Femelio. r 
44 Cent. i. Obs. xxvii, : 


IRRITATION OF THE NOSTRILS, PRODUCING SUDDEN, VIOLENT, AND” 


~ failed, applied an actua 


“and the hiccough immediately ceased ; but perhay or operated a 


“) CLONUS STERNUTATIO. - 


. Syrezine is a convulsive motion of the respiratory muscles, com- 


_ymembrane of the nose’; inthe course of which the air from the lung 
is sonorously forced forward in this direction, as the lower 


ieee 
Cape 3 
a 


es 


“§yto haye proved a sequel to repelled itch. . ‘The benediction 


nee 
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a : 
ms 


vequently disturbed... M. Dupuytren, 
tispasmodics and the warm bath had 
autery to the region of the ¢ 


afterwards. The sleep V 
on being consulted, alter 


in no slight degree in this mode of cure. | 


SPECIES IL. | 


Ssuecsitg. i 
SONOROUS EXPIRATION THROUGH THEIR CMANNB La) ata) fy 
re ee pees ee. 


monly excited into action by some irritant applied to the inn 


jaw 1 
~ ¢losed at the time. “In sneezing,” says Dr. Young, “the | 
late seems to be the valve which, like the glottis in coughing, 1 
suddenly opened, and allows the air to rush on with a greater ve 
Jocity than it would have acquired without such an obstruction. 
It is a common and rarely a severe affection In its 
course. But from the habit which irregular actions of th 
fibres are perpetually apt to assume, as we have already ex 
and particularly in a relaxed and mobile state of them, snee 
occasionally become a serious complaint. Forestus, Horstius, Lar 
cini, and many of the German medical miscellaneous collections, . 
give instances of its having been sometimes both permanent and — 
violent; sometimes periodical; and a few cases having proved fa-" 
tal; which last termination is confirmed by Morgagni. The Ephe- = 
merides Nature Curiosorum contain one instance in which the * 
sneezings continued for three hundred times ina single paroxysm. 

- The ordinary irritants operating immediately on the Sch 
rian membrane, or that which lines the interior of the nostri 
sternutatories, a sharp, pungent atmosphere, indurated mucus. 


acrimonious fluid secreted in a catarrh or measles, ora morbid set 


‘sibility of the’Schneiderian membrane itself. But the severest cases, 
have usually been produced by sympathy with some remote organ,” 
as an irritable state of the lungs, stomach, or bowels. For the same 
reason sneezing often accompanies pregnancy and injuries on tt 
head, and sometimes the last stages of low fevers; and is reported 

i | formerly 


q 


4, 


peer nS 


ones it may ie Ireligve by Doeoniy Hara 
the nostrils, or throwing it up. gently witha syringe, 
ip pellets of lint moistened with opium dissolved in warm 
: re ssure of whieh is sometimes of as much ‘Servic 


peated Chios ae oe tie 5 natal 
eediest cure, of which Riedlin. ae oe ay 


Bhs 


J has been ae he from 


at has. a also been nateempte 


’e 


oe ene habit s 


3 


cause or stimulu fe ts.c 


“agitation x the hee a ou. muscle, a tendo: 


ui _ The frst of these views | is too re aloe a! or Pi pitation 


nd particularly. those BE the epigastric 
every: ‘instance, however yee 
lepend upon a ‘morbid state of the hear 
W. upply them, or are in their vicin 
palpitations to other organs than th 
sepa te from these, appear to be as mucl too lo 
bounds : as the fi Beton. is too limited. : 


palpitation a as s Tepeoda on a aened ag n 
} | es, or of the one or th 
| ote : and 


: shiee, follow’ ng varieties : . 


. procees 
es muscular fibres or si 


ie chest : = the ca Se 0 

ee it very frequent] 
‘the mind, and have reason t 
spastic systole or contraction 
id, “When, however, 
acted upon and jerke 
sic to itself, the palpit 
use dock not Nghe d O 


he | perhaps, the mos 
alpi tion of this organ, and we 
Thee Pret see it ou 


ae resistance as to. oa 


Dow: ai seluuatd in ees f the aorta being the 


against. the spine: the influence of the heart’ s own action 
erefore, thrown back upon itself, and this organ, int 


s of i its being loose and pendulous, i is. tilted forward “a 


e ins de of the: — eee he nt and ‘sixth Tibs © 


¥ 


The rebo id a so one a en ueUly as the hear against the acide’ 
e chest must, depend for its violence upon. ‘the violence of the 


which the blood is spasmodically thrown into the aorta; 
heard by by- 


as often been so powerful as to be distinctly 
stellus has given an example. of this. sonorous eff 
das has observed it in various cases. “ The ac io: 
he heart,” say ‘the latter, “is: sometimes so very strong as. tob 
istinetly ean: and to agitate the bed the patient is in so violer Vs 
that his pulse has been counted by looking at the motions of the cur 
tain of the bed.”t 1 have already obseryed, under the a PAROP 
y that. the point of a knife when introduced | into the ¢ ae 
ion of a cataract, has, occasionally, been broken off r by a 
muscles of the eye. And we shall hence hear with 
the heart. has sometimes. i aaah with a force s 5 
slocate,§ or break. the ribs, a 
le aut 


| siological: Proem to. 
son im imes: had exampl 


e xciting causes “or ae Poistiae oF ae he 1 
ay as s already: observec od, is freq er 


fare. arely | to be discove ba a faiten 
A em to. consist ina, m«¢ bid structure ‘of the | ibee 
- cardium, by which. last the muscular walls of the hear 
eo en obstructed in their. play, or have had too n | 
tl my he es has sometimes been ane 


cone A | has. erown t to’ idea mous size—in one: 
a weight of not less than fourteen pi unds.¢ A. case c 
he present author not long ago | in a young | lady 
, in whom it reached half this weight, and was the cause 
istressing palpitation, as well as of general drops 
‘confinement and quiet, and the use of eleterium and se 
carry off the water, she recovered an_ ‘apparently go 
ealth; but the exercise of daneine a few months afterward 


ate meee. end ake gradually fell a Sac 
10 “he Heat has been pec 

hiefly, pe | 
-consequently there has not been a sufficient « ca ¢ oa 

lar influx of venous blood. tie oe : } 

The space of the peticardium has often hed | (oeate 
ed by inflammation, or an undue. growth ‘of fat; at C 
Be a nee has Dae 5 sate in its proper. action ow 

; ee pe 80, 


t ture of the lungs, and, perhaps: of the eae ee 
| val ca’ fo iti is a A oelegns accom 


aring which it fe 


St) indeciding u upon any structu 
a evhe i the jaa Breet oe cl 
“associate, with it it h 


tits 


nth Bis p Pea well advanced L 


uy 


| for two: or three. yeurs. ie patient was a man oO of th 
profession he was visited by many Siclans who were. very una- 
I imously of opinion that the disease lepended upon an organic af- 
fection of the heart, and. considered it as absclutely incurable. ‘Th 
disease, however, after some years, gradually abated both in its fre 
q and violence, and at length ceased altogether ; and sinc 
for the space of seven or eight years, the gentleman has 
at perfect health, without the slightest symptom of his 
ar ¢ omplaint. ci ie case Breceay similar, ati) ina a professional 


present author, with a & spontaneous termination peaealy ‘as oe 


e) | ae 


ie heart i is s occasionally cepa He one or other: of the 
glanced at, seems, at times, to take place in some. of 
he Weer arteries, and extends to a greater or less length in pro- 
nm to the nature of the cause or the extent of the morbid rl 
wl lich they ; are affected, producing: the SECOND VARIET 
1 _ That a morbid irritability may exist in a part ofan a 
: while the rest is free from any such condition is easy t t 
onceived, since a like partial irritability. is often found to exist 
organs in which we are capable of tracing it in the most. hantfend 
vet, even | in 1 arteries hee we can sometimes asc 


quite s ree ; hich t 
jus aleemon. It may. appear sin ular t at th 
ction, whether ahs heart or arter hot 1¢ 
ts vibration, but there-is oben a. rong 
ty in all intermissive affections whateve 
E discharges, in ‘gout, : and. above all, in. intermit 
a he cause of fsuch Een i ae 


iéhitable: ae or ak ie be 


rough the whole of the sanguiferous. syste 
1 will not unfrequently shoot from one artery to” anoth 
cases are given in the: Ephemeride: co) 
ich it. appears: to have been u 
organization of tl 
eatl, if we may ‘cred t the acc 
relation to this: subject: for he tells us ha al 
1 corporeal excitement; e 
pu sation inevery part of h 


| ider my care, 0 
ne siege ) 


_,comes heated on at. first very 
at aphoresis, which ce 
f 2 becoming 


até or palpitate whenever Se Pas upon oe any af 
, a this, Seige He to. excite 


iorta, ‘the ‘superior mesenteric, © or 
vlts beat has ere. some :renemblane 


the ‘slightest. undies ion, to” the. great terror of th 
consequently oa considerable exacerbation of the dis 
the most part, be easily distinguishec fro 
1g destitute of any circumscribed pulsatory tumo 
bee ascertained Os a ere of Pas finger ; by : a sma 
y it degree: ‘of ares 


he rewnn i the Ras, ae Ww ich pa 
ation. In some cases, indeed, ‘the line of the affected 
distinctly: felt and followed up toa 
n has occasionally been so. strong’ as ‘to. be Om 
some distance, when the sure ce of the epig: 


pulsation « ! 
d “upon: any digi of the aorta tealh, O 


€ epigastric region afte 
tion” Nol eHOnS gly. marl . 


sor n rite epigastric ! oo 
“be: connected with an Pporieee icestigi ) 
“tution.” And pangs whatever ay setae Gk the 


Bu the t 3 ine or cme. motion is ‘ofte commun at 
‘gans than the sanguiferous vessels, and forms that vat 
) which we have sae the name of COMPLIC ATE 


eenisaaly Fee He Dr. Ghee ee | 
: luid in ag ad aaa or Ba Ee penich tran ay :S ne 


t id ‘may ese ; in the same n 
uC y a slight blow given to one side of th 
‘% ae : water, i is tise propagated te the o 
i of i 


Eeaurius under symptoms of general dropsy,* a 
tells us,’ “ was observed in the right hypochondria 
the right side of the neck, which exhibited a vibratory 
aid and eee than that of the pulse felt at the x 
( ees in the eae Bihee fine 


yeu and natured? 2 Dn rae ! 
ng pressure | on the right side of the ne 


0 was pendent 

$ som mes depen upon a mo 
3 system in general. In some 

we e find it tation dependent upon a- morbid j ur 


_ tion and debit ii the: entire frame, and consequently conn 
" irregular performance of many or all the functions of 

! OF this highly complicated state of the disease we ha 
as rikin: ce ‘ee in Dr. Bateman’ s Re of himself, as elven 


well known, howeyer, that this acute. pa 1ologis 
18 sinc e fallen a sacrifice to a return of the com 
. produced by so ‘great a dive of caus 
ery generally coi plicated with oth fect 
lay down any one plan of treat 
Our first. endeavour should be to asc 
ble, whether the - palpitation | be | 
and if the last, while. we endeavour to pailit 
3, Our attention should: chiefly. be directed tc 
: _ Macrimotiy,<or any other morbid state of the’ 
e.” suspected, this, as far as possible i 
haye reason to suppose hydrothorax | 
ae means: hereafter t to. ‘be recommende fo 


: am st prabebly. cease ‘upon ace ; 
body, anid usually, indeed, ceases during the latter mx 
the period of quick fing: | - And if it ba be ch 
ipon a general irritability. of the sanguiferous s yy 
whole oe the. sedative eee: dics, 


S) pure air, and such exercise as 
| : ie service, ay 


his plan will 2 be tequisite where 
( toes hes affection of the heart er largs 


FUNCTION. | 


a ea oa Tt 
e has ‘answered far better, and more generally under the , 
‘own hands: and in one or two instances of great obstinacy wee 

ad been 


known it effect a perfect cure, when all the rest 1 
ed in succession and had totallyfailed. ‘ 
__ In Dr. Bateman’s case, however, which was peculiarly igevere | oe 
“and complicated, the henbane, though it seemed serviceable at first, 
“taken in doses of from three to five grains of the extract every. 
“night, gradually lost its effect, even when repeated three times sa.) 
“night, in doses of five grains at a time. The tincture of hop, in 
_ doses of thirty drops every six hours, was next tried, but produced 

no other effect than a slight drowsiness. Musk seemed most 
successful in draughts of ten grains each; yet even this was of) 
transient duration, and was abandoned as of no use. Where'the , 


is 


palpitation is accompanied with a distressing tendency to deliquium, ” 
"I haye occasionally relieved it by camphor pills, with the ammo-. - 
_niated tincture of valerian or the aromatic spirit of ether. ee 
“The disease has occasionally been carried off by a sudden attack- 
_ of some other complaint, as gout, herpes, diuresis, or the formation — 
‘of an abscess ; and hence setons and issues have been recommended es 
“and have occasionally proved serviceable. Zacutus Lusitanus found _ ae 
the latter produce a radical cure ina palpitation of the heart which, 
The ascribed to the rapid healing of some chronic ulcers .* Schenck ~ 
/ advises the wearing of a bag of aromatics at the pit of the stomach ;f. 
and hence, perhaps, the origin of camphor bags as a specific for 
fregularities of the heart of another kind. fo cate’ 


pape 

) 4 Cee 

; ii 
ga ; 
Rees eay i 
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 CLONUS NICTITATIO. == 


Twinkling of the Byes. 


- RAPID AND VIBRATORY MOTION OF THE EYE-LIDS. 


¢ of the eyes is performed — 
It is a natural and instinc- 


are 


‘it i 


Hele itee a Prax. Hist: Lib. VIL, Obs. 30. 
wo TF Lib. I, Obs, 216, ee 


ign 


ao. 
w 


} Oh, 
“ 


“pstiog neat the edge Q : Lihite CWHee, these. ae ate abe 
“swith water, the ‘cornea becomes again transparent. 2 | Moisture 
» indeed, @ frequent cause of : transparency, in’ “various 1 bodies ; and” 
hence, in dying: people, Awhose eye-| -lids are become torpid, and . 
do not. nictitate, the cornea is’ sometimes s dry that 1 want. of 
transparency. is visible. oO by-standers. “So when white’ par 

_ soaked in oil, and its pores filled with this Quid, from an opal 
it becomes transparent, and radiates the light. that is thrown uy 
ey, ut > air itself is most transparent whenas much moisture 1s dissol: re 
“in it as it will hold; when void of moisture, indeed, it forms a: ry. ° 
” waist, which is: occasionally met with in the morning, and throug me 


so snhick distant Sbceee are seen ine ; a on 1 the cones < 


Wea yee formed nee the attraction of cohesion into atlecta aoe 
Wee may hence account for the want of transparency in ‘the air, 
“which is seen in tremulous motions over corn-fields, on hot summer- 
days, and over brick-kilns, after the flame is extinguished, while th ay 
furnace still remains light. It is this dryness and want’ ‘of transs 
_ parency in the atmosphere over the summits of hot and arid hills 
(ana bright unclouded sky, as in Italy, which constitutes what 1 
) _ ®alled by the painters the blue shade of light, and ve copit 
in most pictures of Italian scenery. hae 
. The ordinary use of nictitation is therefore obvious: “but. he 
‘are ‘many persons who wink or twinkle their eyes farm 
Frequently than is necessary for the purpose , of moistening | 
“cornea, and in whom it forms and unsightly habit.” This has usually. 
been produced ; at first.by scme local irritation, as mflammation o 
dust in the eyes, “which quickens the natural action, and, where the 
stimulus is considerable, renders it irregular and convulsive. If 
~Sndeed the stimulus be very vehement, the nature of the ‘Spasm is 
_ changed, and the eye-lids, instead of irregtlarly opening: and shut 
| ting with great rapidity become rigidly closed; and such is th 
poe ‘with which the orbicular muscles ‘contract themselves on 
“some occasions that they will snap a steel instrument that happens 
“at the time to. be introduced between them; a fact that, as 
“Bivey ‘observed, has in one or two instances occurred iin, perforn 
ing ‘the operation for. extracting a Gataract, aero which the it 
has beén broken ‘short off. Ne 

. We have seen, in many of the preceding species of 
_ What ease Morbid actions are continued when once i 
“an organ: and hence, when any permanent irritation of t 
oe “excited and thaintained for some days or weeks a quick 1 
of ‘ewinkling, this iterative: action will be found to_ 
habitual, and remain ae ey irritation has: subsided, y 


ed. y a powe fal exer- hi 
a 4 re ly. _by. using one ey ic te ew 
time id closing t the othe : 0 ae eye being employed dh- ok = 
ami ; ing an object for ‘ay - period with great’attention — 
and steadiness. OBS minute examination of the stars at night through 
telescope has a like Corrective endency ee ey bp. bisisha . 
4 the 3 same purpose. | oo 


"SPECIES v. | i, 


_CLONUS SUBSULTUS. .; 
be : | ewitchings, ee 


ee is to the tendinous | extremities 2 of the bs in : 
hich the principle of irritation is often apt to accumulate, what. (' 
: peor: is to the irritative fibres of the heart and arteries : and © 
hence as we have already seen, it is included boat the general 
mi of palpitation, by Vogel. ei eas 
Ne witness these starts or twichings most frequently i in extreme 
stages ‘of debility, produced by atonic fevers, and especially just ‘be-" 
ore the act of dying. They are, in such cases, weak convulsions’ 
nterruptedly undulating from one limb, or part of a limb to another, » 
too feeble to raise the limb itself, although sufficiently powerful to 
ve slight but transient swellings to the belly of.a muscle, and ; 
“consequently a slight involuntary flickering” to its tendons. mbOnthe 3 
ordinary close of life they are the precursors of the fatal scene, the 
“harbingers of the dying struggle, and generally indicate that. the: 
“will has lost its hold, and the power of sensation is rapidly ceasing = * 
thus 2 ffording another proof, if other proofs were wanting, to those 
ert yin the Proem to the present class, that the irritative fibres 
le of aaa their ‘teas fluid for anaboie hts an of © 


paced, se some hours after the death of every other” ¢ 
he blody. And as debility and irritability often exhibita 
o Subsultory. motions are apt to become stronger,’aS... 
ila mn of the pulse becomes weaker, and at length  / 
| onizing convulsions under which the little ‘and 
pt sueribl flame of life is sometimes extinguished inate 
| Such twichings ‘of the tendons, Ore: do not oe prove sag ee 
for “paeth often show: Seamer v il 


tore arm b | 
but th means were dominued some Teeeke to o prevent 


iP ceay ierltable s hebie. who was suc nly al 
1 her hands and feet, | so as to throw her into” 
Upon inquiring © ‘into the patient’ 
: ‘of healt was informed that she was between fo 
Fitts that me ‘was on the point of leaving her, an 
Tate appear d very ivegueNiy, and that she had a consic 
ession in her head. ‘The cause was therefore obvious 
as not difficult ; for it yielded to a moderate ven 
situal ; attention to the s state, ys the bowels. = 


ys, th bipiten Meodibeaion: of ale 
gh in. eae on Dts fir ts 


eg to meats in li 


4 


eereot Pa ot the 


ight survey of the animal pee e ue 1 me us tha the 

les have in every part, some pr rancy over t 

and that this preponderancy is perp racted 
: Sti ms of the instinct or of the wil in 


vay the pee erties in Pikich the. Went : 
‘the power of instinct. is is merely rising: into existence and. 


no h abit of 


eins ask volition become 1 more. pete this wey conflext 


oduces Casi 
nother is. Fedusibhe of frequeny ieee “movements, ane 
awe little limbs of the: fetus to age ¢ off the uneasines 


3° than the fesor. auetes, coalee th 
he muRBeses. for which: itmay b ne 


| ros: atid ‘hivealtie: ae 
lost during, the unconsciousness. pai 
Tn all: these cases, pandiculation iss hatntal ate 51 
produced ‘by the will when it is) called to the partic 
these two sets of muscles, or by the instinctive or rem 
of nature, which ‘supplies: its place, when itis. dormant 
‘tive, to. restore ease toa disquieted organ.» But in an inf 
debilitated ‘condition of the system, it evinces a morbid ai 
“sive character, and takes place: without our being. able t 
ceven when the will uses. its utmost effort, to resist, instead of to 
courage PREIS “ Pat 
How far its s repetition may be of t use in aur ‘shivers 
| “age, c orina nauseating deliquium. of the stomach, it may be 
to say. Yet we are at no loss to account for its frequenc 
“Srence ; ‘for as the whole system is, in such circumstances, 
into a sudden prostration of strength, the extensor-muscles 1 
“sequence « of being naturally weaker than their antagonists, must be." : 
wat come soonest exhausted, and giye way with a more than ordinary y, 
* submission to their power. And hence we behold a painful retrac 
tion over the whole system, and the preponderancy assumes a rigi 
_ and: Spastic character: and we may fairly conclude that’ much 
” the yawning and stretching that ensues is for the purpose: of gettin 
_ rid of the constrictive spasm, though these counteractions the 
selves often run, in the age ap into a spasm of another Kind, @ and 
_ become convulsive. ie 3 
“Yawning and stretching, then, ate among ihe signs. ‘of de! lity 
ot lassitude. | And hence, every one who resigns himsel ‘ingl rie 
ously 1 toa life of Jassitude and indolence will be sure to catch these 
motions as a part of that general idleness which he coyets. At 
“othis manner a nataral and useful action is converted into a 
» habit; and there are loungers to be found in the world, who, thoug 
in the prime of life, spend their days as well as their mights in 
perpetual: routine of these convulsive movements over which t 
have no aerer’ ; who cannot rise from the sofa without | retin 


ee _ ie “out gaping in one’s (46s, The disease is here idiopathic at 
ee. “nic: it may, perhaps, be cured by a permanent exertion 
ie ‘and, ae or tae labour will +: Aan be oe the 


eee es ' 
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 Spnelonte Spas. 


PREMULOUS, SIMULTANEOUS AND CHRONIC AGITATION OF VARIOUS 
_ |) SMUSCLES, ESPECIALLY WHEN EXCITED BY THE WILL. ! 


We have already observed that cuonus imports “agitative,” or 
tremulous motion of the muscles;” and hence synchonusmeans =, 
necessarily their “ multiplied conjunctive, or compound agitation,’ 
/ ortremulous motion.” The term is, therefore, intended to denote 

“a group of diseases more complicated in form, of more extensive > 

. range, or more connected with the general state of the constitution 

than those of the preceding genus; and it runs parallel with the’ 

» clonict untversales of Sauvages as far as they can be said correctly. 

ito belong to this family. The species included under this eens 

‘will be found to be the following : 


| 1. SYNCLONUS TREMOR. TREMBLING. 
Be (2. —————— CHOREA. ST. VITUS’S DANCE. 
3 BALLISMUS. - SHAKING PALSY. 
ie RAPHANIA. RAPHANTIA. 
By ee BERIBERIA, — BARBIERS. 
y 
: o a 
pint fae : SPECIES: I. . 
2)... SYNCLONUS TREMOR. 
AS Cremblivg. 


SIMPLE TREMULOUS: AGITATION OF THE HEAD; LIMBS; OR BOTH MOST= | | 
Pi San Gey" LY ON SOME VOLUNTARY EXERTION. 


% > ag 5 i - aN Net aa e e 2 e bd . f y 
‘THe proximate cause of this disease Is an irregular secretion or flow, ea 
_ of irritable power into the motory fibres of the muscles that consti- : eh 


“tute ‘its seat. It is hence strictly a disease of nervous debility, © 
, either general:or local : debility produced by sudden exhaustion, as)... 
_ in the case of great muscular fatigue, from violent exercise, severe 
‘cold, or vehement exertion of the passions, and particularly the 
passions of fear and rage; or debility produced slowly and insensibly 
by causes of tardy operation, as an injudicious use of mercury, lead, 
Opium or other mineraliand narratic poisons ; an habitual excess in 


Ee ba fy : ‘ } 


tl sy fad Been’ ‘ue . upon . 
3 “had for a a long term, of ae urs 


fy chectal Saipited, ‘possessed ee brilliant powe 
ni able: to use a more than ordinary a ty) 


rt ne her Me ine baal Wassed ani 
id not appear to have suffered from. this cirel 
‘adual was the attack of the effection, | that thoug 
under it for many years, she could not date its 
| m any point of given time. She at length died 
:venty-two or seventy-three, her corporeal powers pro essivel, 
g, and laying a foundation for a Beeler. crop . € 
: tinued firm to the last. - : 
n all cases of this kind the. course 9) 
ssage through the motory fibres ‘of the affected muscl 
rupted at every jet, and where the organ 
a of debility, it flows also less abu 
orm We have already observed | 
ural ourse, ‘Aone only by waves or vibrations, a 
te mee aes nee or relaxation after every ef 
and the aaa so a i 
G pauses ‘are, I | 
untru as gieiaselics a an 
y the “more ‘marked ‘and ‘arming t : 


st a veried to, there 1 was no- other. 
r ¥ ae was. pee bly suppli 
: ‘olon ed, 


Oe of tee ate glass ‘bitet fll of wine - 
pestiniey without eee a nels Hier. : 


erie. 1) 
te it My 
mani 
aie 


somctins be tried vith aang 


ea the Pieri tr Yeatment; ne ne ontinded and eile ?rietton : 
by. skilful rubber, aminonideal embrocations, blisters, setans, and | ie 
a ‘course of voltaism or electricity, offer the best promise, as topica Bs a 
means. of relief.. The affected limbs may be also put into. a Bion ce 
of gradual exertion, for the purpose of obtaining both strength and 
steadiness ; ;.and to this end the head or shoulders may be occasion- 


a made to balance an easy weight for a given period of tine, and. 
e hands to euspeed or Carry a wine: glass or BE blot brim-full: of 
; water, 


4 


"SPECIES I. ie \ igi ee " 
_ SYNCLONUS CHOREA. © 
St. Witus’s Dance. 


Reda ta THE GRIMACES AND GESTURES OF BUFFOONS ; USUALLY PN eee 
APPEARING BEFORE PUBERTY. * 


x 


ies pas. Ait more limitedly Aehninnten eubeen SANCTT vinx, inten rat ve 
which jimitation it occurs | in Sydenham, ang is still known in ‘ Re 


ie ences nas in colloquial Pohek: Dane de St. Gay “Abcor ding to eee, 
ee the hame of hs Vitus’s Dance was pre to this eee eae 


’ Miivordered! nas upon their paying a . visit tothe chile of St. Visi 
‘near Ulm. and exercising themselves in dancing from morning t 
night, or till they became exhausted: He adds that the diseas 
eturned annually, and was. annually cured by the same means.” * 
athe: marvellous accounts of this dance, as related by old writers, 
are amusing” from their extravagance. The paroxysm of dancing, | 
we are told, must be saat BR otis ac a be the Ayer a ie One aie 
oe HI.—O- OC a ts a bs ae Ram ee at oe 


he ~ AE & 


a 

eh 
ear 5 
eae | 


| ace : sort of egul 
struck up, but ceased instantly upon a chang: 
oru on a more ee eet of ‘the, ob : 
ula 
n disc dant tor ‘too. ora time. 


thine: more tha a uiboton of: Hee 


fter him Macbride, fromthe epithet of sanctus, 
wa, or a belief that such affections are induced by 
noes a sliperior order .of beings, have appli 
u <morbus sacer” —a name. 
) COI vulsion t 
seems 0 be included “unde aC 


2: : > and his description, which, is oe 
“tremely. accurate; « It is a species of atony or par: 
. man is incapable of. walking straight on, and i is” 
t when the right leg is put forward, and 
is La forward, or alternately. -Somet! 
. he foot, and: hence ee it sae 


enth year, Ts saw it int young 4 


ee sggesrte as. the. "nee Pa aces id ai ohG eee 
hs ce ae particularly those of the 
e effect of LP ALSON pee ie 


fate. paondy of the patient — a : : 
Kae “© These convulsive motions. Ae “The paar of ‘ie extreel Sg 
* ties and of the face, those moving the ae ja W, the. head, and Oe 


. aifected by i it. In this’ state the, patient toe not walk steadily; his 
gait resembles a jumping or starting; he sometimes, cannot walk | 
~ at.all, and seems palsied; he cannot perform the common and: ne- ‘ 
_cessary. motions with the affected arms. . This convuisive motion 
is more or less violent ; and is constant, except during sleep, when, 
iin Most instances, it ceases altogether. Although different muscles 
are sometimes successively convulsed, yet, in general, the muscles 
affected i in the early part of the disease remain so during the course 
Gr it; Avticulation is now impeded, and is frequently completely 
suspended. — Deglutition i is also occasionally performed with diffe. 
culty. ‘The eye loses its lustre and intelligence; the countenance a 
is-pale, and expressive of vacancy and languor. These circum- 4. © 
~ stances give the patient a fatuous appearance. Indeed there is 
cde every. reason to believe that when the complaint. has subsisted for ~ | 
a ‘some ‘time, fatuity toa certain extent Dee the exercise of the Ee i Ro Ties 
mental. faculties.” Mie 

. © Thermaier gives a case in which it was tie sected age a deeply 

a _ Melancholy temperament, and the limbs were ina state of constant: 


api a constant sequel of it even in its most obstinate and chronic _ hos oe 
puene ake author has met man various inalancee in which 2 


arene ee at a affected: ‘He once knew a man fonder the ti ‘ 
; - vitual influence of this canarpia ate who was a a good orator, always 


animation. - ae he movements of his arms were indeed i in -ungrac 
| fal. snatches, and. the muscles. of the neck frequently evinced. 
- Tike convulsive start, yet not so as to niaieen the flow. ot; his ‘pe 


| many. tyears. ‘severely afflicted: with the, same complaint, who, was” ‘4 


a 


an. excellent musician, public. singer, and composer of music and 
4 ‘this, too, notwithstanding that he was blind from birth. The per- 0 
son alluded to is ne, safe Mr. John ae of the po ee oe 


sing an” S 
} Be consciousness ad aca ye | 
nus a striking example of this mixed. affec 10 
o years. of age, who “had always. a very. weak syste 
“and was. rendered speechless for an houror, wo 
1 surprise. In November, he tells.us she was’ 
ae which, es ee sent for, he d 


mane. prey except ‘from ie 
ta ee Pulse. not tae 


mita on of Sourages 


2s 


bi and particu ; 
« Most, . 


re ‘of Rasen: elon is sanotWer + Ki - gen 
rvades the eerste and. where this ae a 


nis very active. and redume © cal 
| toe any. ore ats: ue almost vat By. period of if 
pee 


I give rise to the tanuiieive) overmenta” i shor 
s that’ we find it so frequently united with an Aysteric 
eh ont this account ut has been, pe by a fri¢ht,t by a ‘ 


, prineip e being-a pe ok one, it pee, seem 0 
_ purgative is. employed, pro évided it: i 
hough, where worms are suspected, the ess 
from its _being a good anthelmintic, as $ W 
vill be found one_of the best. It seems, in 
n occasionally serviceable where worms have not beer 
r Dr Powell relates a case in which he completely effected. 


i inote power may at times co- operate with its 


aR 


qu lity as well as its vermifuge power. Ae” 
nham, who recommended an alternation of bleedin r 
ably derived far more re hee the latte than th 


stances eae ciate @ s 
‘ ee nate ela eee 


Sexi ees ee a 


firs Bie ents to ) De Haen ee oe who a 
erlhoff mployed them with considerable success : and 
twards introduced by Hoffman, as a valuable ingr 


a el brated stomachic Anca and for the : 
ey: 
the form. a aeeection, and ino that ae in the 
he cds is eke ot a ports to; a Ge hn 


’ a “success. The. mos nein oe these were at bbe it 
lowers of zinc. Dr. ‘Gaubius first brought them into’r p' 
nd ga e to the metal the name of CADMIA | and ac 


| liiettal convullion. “and psy. 
afterwards employed upon a still larg. 
by the ial go) oe ie ‘ar nd 


For ‘the ; information of practitioners in genet 
e noticed that when the: stomach has re 


should be | nach has 
 ’ of this medicine, it will still bear a full dose of ammot 
in conjunction with it, by which means the metallic pr 
» very much increased. ‘Thus a delicate stomach will 
“\ more. than two grains of either of these without nausea; yet 
_. -been.found that the same stomach will continue at ease Wi 
mixed powder of two grains of the fo rmer, and two and a ft 
ee “the latter at a dose.*, eM a TE wee be SO) 
The preparations of iron have for the most part been foun 
>» “stimulant: bot silver in the form of its nitrate seems to have: 


-yadically successful in various well established cases. It has ¢ 
“monly been given in the form of pills, from one to five or six 
- "40a dose. Yet.the metal that seems by far most entitled to cre 
inthe present day, is arsenic; for itis dificult to resist the evide 
|. from various quarters in which it seems not only to have prod 
| +. Benefit, but to have established a perfect cure. It is common 
given in the form of the solution of the London College, in do 
of ten drops to a youth of twelve or fourteen years of age.t 
times a-day, increasing the dose as there may be occasion... 
_ ‘In this disease, however, as in various others, it will ofte 
yund, and the remark is. well worth attending to, that diff 
emedies are required for different individuals, even where the 
Mean ause is obviously the same ; and that what produces no benefit 
“3s one case, is highly advantageous in another. Camphor in larg. 
~. . doses has succeeded, where turpentine or the nitrate of silver ha 
“completely failed; and a brisk purgative plan has sometimes. 
_ -gwered where all-the preceding have proved of” no use whatev 
“It is hence, we are to reconcile Dr. Cullen’s peculiar attachment t 
* the bark, which he tells us he has found “ remarkably useful” a 
«prefers to any of the preparations of copper, zinc, or iron:+ whil 
| Dr. Powell informs us that in a lady of seventy years of age, of 
very irritable habit, attacked for the first time with this complai 
| severe paroxysms at night, he found musk, in doses of ten gral 
“. eyery six hours, succeed and produce a cure, when purging, bi 
|. tering, the ammoniated spirit of amber, nitrate of silver, ammoni 
(©. tincture of valerian, castor, muriated tincture of iron, bark, and of 
had all failed $ es erate 


ae Tam inclined, however, to think that reports of a successful, us 

~~ of medicines under the circumstances here stated should be receive 
os os avith some. degree of caution ; for first, the very repose itself ‘fron 
© so active a campaign of the Materia Medica, may have proved tl 
best means of cure; and next some mortal blow, though it dic 
 - ammediately show itself, may have been given to the disease fr 


$0 extensive an assault, before the plan of attack was ‘changed, 


Y f 
Kien Fa at 


| wetter from Dr, Ocier to Dr. A. Duncan, Edin, Med. C 


+ Mat. Med. Part If. chap. Il. p. 10S hi Ge * 


he” & Medic. Transact. Vol. Vip, 192.) 
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“the peters charge, so to eee converted into an ia of outposts, 
And hence the musk, as being the last’ medicine employed, may 
have run ‘off. with ‘the claim of yictory, as an- empiric often does 
when called in at the lucky moment for him in’ which a disease is. A 
| » On, the point of yielding to. the. plan of a more skilful, though dis- 7 Bod 
Be - carded, practitioner. ‘ : 

“i How far in this disease. voltaism oF electricity, as warmly recom- es 
'smended by De Haen, may be depended upon it, is difficult to deter oe 
_ tine. Like the preceding remedies, either appears to have been ser- 

_ viceable in‘some cases, but they are far outbalanced by the instances Ladin 
~ in which they have failed. ‘It is very possible that insome cases@ =. = 
dong and punctual discipline of the affected limbs, where the disease Ce 

is not very severe, to regular and measured movements, may) = 37 
"progressively recall them to their wonted order and firmness, as 4 § ‘ 

‘Hike discipline of the vocal organs in’ stammering has not unfre> 

quently been found to restore them to a regularity of utterance : 

7 and with this view the gymnastic exercises of dancing, whose 
: “movements are all measured with the greatest nicety, and which 
‘was so much depended upon in former times, and asserted to have 
been so successful, may.be well worthy of attention in the present * 
day, provided it be kept within due bounds, and not be carried to 
oh ridiculous extreme. we had occasion tonoticeafew pages above. 


rE 


SPECIES IIL. 
o SYNCLONUS BALLISMUS. ot 
“ cae | Shaking-Balsy, eee | a 8 


ve “PERMANENT AGITATION OF THE HEAD OR LIMBS.WITHOUT VOLUNTARY 
EXCITEMENT ; > BODY BENT FORWARD WITH A PROPENSITY TO RUN 

‘; Hen FALL HEADLONG; USUALLY APPEARING AFTER MATURITY. 

x - J'uts is the SCELOTYRBE FESTINANS Of Professor de Sauvages, and” 
“the sHakrine patsy of Mr, Parkinson.* The genus Tantarismus of Basi ee . 
ey seems to holdan equal point between BALLIsmUS and CHORKA - 
and the species usually arranged under it may be resolved into chien 

_ one or the other, and are done so under the present arrangement. 

The term Ballismus (@aArremoc,) 1S not used in a medical SeneGY OT ae 
_ by the Greek writers, but occurs in Athenzeus and various other = 

authors, in the literal sense of tripudiatio, or “ tripping, capering, he 
_ curvetting on the toes :’’ from Baaarcw, “ tripudio, pedibus plaudo ee Wiebe 

7 andi is hence, well designed to express the characteristic feature OF ee 
“the patients being Shoe Anyoluntatily, high Po attempts, to’ walle” crue 


hs any on the Shaking Palsy. | 


Song es | cé eae, ‘apel | 
” 3 Cullen rho. 2 ag ane 


nowever. eae in tne 
iclans; has been ong Soe asa tt 
cal nomenclature of later times, In ‘whichit h 
| little: discrimination, to BGs Ae all or any. 
that beldng to the pre: 
-Sauvages observes. ‘that W 
attacks the young, ballismus, or. Sanne: Leah. 
in advanced life ; and the remark is fonnded ona just l 
the characters: at the two diseases: though. there. are nee eal 
also of as: striking a peculiarity, and which are here introd in 
their respective definitions. Suakine PALSY, as it is called b 
‘Parkinson, who has: adopted the ¢ olloquial name, is. by no means 
correct designation ; for though in the disease before us there 
weakness. of muscular fibre, and a diminution of voluntary pow 
ts affected, there. is none of that diminution of. sensation 
Ca is bee uliarly characterized. Mr. Parkinson’s dese 
however is the best we have hitherto 
; as 
ee is 5 the: approach of this Bee that he pre 
sriod of its commencement is seldom recollected y the f 
ient. A slight sense of weakness. with a proneness to tre : 
“ sometimes in the head, but most commonly 1 in the hands or ArMSs. 
are th ae tsyiuptoms noticed. These affections gradua lyiner 
. period, perhaps of twelve montbs, from thei 
“the - patient, particularly while walking, 
¥ Soon afier this his legs suffer similar | 
of power with the hands orarms. ee 
« As the ‘disease advances, the limbs peebuie A and lé 
‘executing the dictates of the will, whiie the unhappy. 
don experic aces even a few minutes’ suspension of: the tremu 
1S agitation : cand: should it be stopped in one limb by a sude 
hosture, it soon makes, its appearance in another, ! 
erts his attention from unpleasant. reflections, is § 
ehich. the patient is in general very. yartial, 
iUgetion of suffeting, however, he is now 
he attempts to advance he is thrown on the 
oa ‘of bis fect, and impelled unwillingly to adopt a 
a gee of ee “his face at every step. Dee 
| e diseas the tremulous Hiotiont ake 


Ineavous FUNCTION. Bee Nie OO MONDE tae 


© othoug ‘ The Seria tui require laniiatae edits’ to excite +. 
them intoaction. Mechanical aid is often necessary to remove the os 
feces from the rectum. The trunk is permanently bowed ; muscu-. 
lar] power diminished; mastication and deglutition difficult ; and the: : 
saliva constantly: Seibbles from the mouth, The agitation HOW Wee or eee 
~ comes more vehement and constant : and when exhausted natuverzcnec ay 
‘seizes a small portion of sleep, its violence is such as to shake the!) fii: am 
whole room. The chin is almost immovably bent down upon the 
‘sternum ; the power of articulation is lost; the urine and feces are 9) 
i discharged rey and COTA, with slight delirium, closes CYB eh ns 
ih scene: Be 
ae, “The remote cause is involved in some obscurity. Long exposure: = 
to. adamp vapour, by lying from night to night on the bare eartl, Im | 
“a close unyentilated prison, seems to have produced it; and possies Pog 
- ‘bly other causes of chronic rheumatism : and-hence it has frequent= Age 
say svpervened on chronic rheumatism itself. Long indulgence in: quis 
s © spiritous potation has often given rise to it ; and probably any thing, 
“that debilitates the nervous power. . 
>» And on this account miners, and others exposed to the daily Cee a be 
Epalation. oi metallic vapours, and especially those of mercury, are | 
frequent. and severe sufferers, of which Hornung has adduced many 


. 


pyoteresting pa iplcs from the quater’ in Wc It “e also : 


Pcs assumed a periodical type 4 

» VYhe part of the nervous organ more immediately affected has | 
‘also afforded some ground for controversy. Bonet ascribes it to a 
“diseased state of some portion of the cerebrum, and has given ex~— 

~ amples. of its being found, on dissection, to contain, in various quar- 
‘ters, proofs of serum, sanies, and other morbid secretions.§ Butthe . 
misfortune i is here, as we have already observed in similar appear= 
ances after mania, that it is impossible for us to determine whether 
these diseased fluids give rise to the disease or the disease to them. 
“And hence Mr. Parkinson seems to pay no attention to them, at — 
least as a Cause, and fixes the seat of ‘the affection in the ceryical 
part of the spinal marrow, from which he supposes it to shoot up by: 
legrees to the medulla oblongata. We have already shown suffi- 
iently in the Physiological Proem to the present Class, that the» 
eryous fibres which ramify‘over the extremities, whether sensific \ 
or motific, originate from the chain of the spinal marrow ; and we ane 
have also shown, in discussing the diseases of trismus, tetanus, and ~ 
lyssa, how acutely one extremity of a chain of any kind, and parti- — ~ 
Zi cularly of @ continuous fibrous chain, sympathizes: with ‘anothers, 
and there can be no difficulty, therefore, in conceiving that wher- 
ever the cutaneous ends of: the nerves of motion are Lorptied bid me 


‘ 


ae # Gist): p. 280. | 
ie ay Commerc. Liter? Nor. 1743. p.'d 
 $ Act, Nat. Cur. Volk. I. Obs. 143. 

> . rt i ly fits ALY, Obs, 7,9: 


ry seriously part ICID 
a See cuenty ey Opp or cervical, uae ‘0. 
that from this point the di i é 
general | functions of the stem Become 
. The remedial process is not very pl ae indicated ie 
an other stimulants applied. to the neck or even the a6t 
bre, have appeared. useful. A seton or caustic, and €s 
ctual cattery, as practised so generally in France; mi 
e Of more ayail applied to different parts, of the spi 
an active purgative system, as strongly recommen: 
in, has. certainly | been found efficacious ;* and the soluti 
bids as fair for a. favourable result. here as in the prece 
‘Stark tried musk, ‘and carried it to very large doses freq 
repeated every. day te but. it does not seem to ahs) produced ny 
‘decisive success.” : 
Friction of the affected extremities socal tel ‘persevered i ib 
“a skilful, rubber, with stimulant €mbrocations | of camphor o 
monia, ‘ ‘should also be tried in an carly stage of the disease, 
~ alternated with the use of the voltaic trough. Here, too, 
‘expect t to derive advantage from a free use of diaphoretic and Iter. 
vant apozems, as the decoction of the woods, and_ especially | 
the disease is suspected to be of a rheumatic origin :—to- 
pay be added a regular course of, Aaldee’, at the Bath ylang 


“SPECIES IV. 
ORAPHANIA, 7 
| Raphania. 


SPASTIC, CONTRACTION OF THE, JOINTS$ WITH “TREMBLING 
A PERIODICAL PALS PAO ah 


Or this species we now little. or, nothing § in our own 
was. first described by Linnéus, who ‘called it Raphania, 
; _ supposing. it to be produced by eating the seeds of 
Rapkanistrum, a wild radish or sharlock that grows: ind 
our native: corn-fields as well as in the corn- fields of, most 
surope. By. other writers, as Hermann and Camerarius, it has 
the. use of. darnel or r ryek infested with the spt 


Abhandlung yon der 
€ Lall, Loli mul 
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ergot ‘or some other parasitic plant, which, as we have already Ob- 2. 


~ seryed, is a frequent cause of other very severe Complaints, as MIL- = 


__ DEW MORTIVICATION (gangreena ustalaginea)* and ERYTHEMATOUS 
“PLAGUE (pestis erythematica.){ All these diseases, however, are 
"so distinct from each other, that though there can be little doubt of 
heir being severally, produced by some poisonous material con-... 
ined inthe patient’s food, the poison must be of different-kinds, = ae 
ence; and hence the question has given rise to much controversy, ~ 
-and been discussed with some warmth on the Continent; for; while 
- the greater number of writers refer the disease to the raphania, or «* 
either of these,} and Lentin ascribes it to the honey-dew of various ~ 
jlatits,§ concerning which we shall have to speak in the fourth vo- 5 
umie, under parurta mellita. Thatit is a vegetable poison, how- ett 


‘and we do not seem to be acquainted ‘with the cause of this differ- 9 
spurred rye, (Secale cornutwm,) many deny that it is produced by © 
ever, seems to be admitted by common consent, and it.is possible. 


a that the poison is not confined to a single plant. 4 
rg al That many poisonous plants have a direct tendency to affect the 


) nervous system and excite entastic or clonic spasm, ora mixture of +. 
ithe two according to the peculiarity of the poison itself, or of the © , 
» habit into which it is introduced, we have frequently had occasion 
+ to notice already, and particularly under the head of ERUPTIVE SUR- 

FEIT, (colica cibaria efflorescens.)|} ‘This is particularly the case 
with several of the deleterious agarics or funguses, some of which 
seem to operate chiefly on the sensific nerves, and produce a gene- 

‘yal stupor; and others on the motory, and produce palpitations, 
cramps, or convulsions, over the whole system.4| It is very proba-_ 
Dle, therefore, that the ordinary cause assigned for the present'spe-  <) 
cies of disease is the true one. : : ( 
~ There is an excellent paper upon this subject in the Ameenitates 
Academice,** furnished by Dr. Rothman, a pupil of Linnéus, from 

which the disease seems to be not unfrequently epidemical, and 
always to commence in the autumn. It is found, however, only 
Pamong the lower orders of people, and, in the epidemic referred 

10, is sufficiently traced to impure admixtures with their erain, and. 
the employment ofthis vitiated grain in too new a state. Dr, Roths™ © 
“man delineates the disease from actual observation, and does not =>. 
helieve it to be a new malady, as generally supposed, but thinks he” 
7 Nas traced it in the writings of various authors from the year 1596 a 
~ to 1727; which would establish, moreover, that ithas been common... 3 
at) to other parts of Europe as well as to Sweden. And in confirmation — ae 


4 Volt. p, 608, | 
* + Wichmann, Beytrag. zur Geschichte der Kriebelkrankheit, Leips, 1771-8. 


- -§ Beobachtungen einiger Krankheiten, &c. Rae 
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| See Heberden, Med. Trans. If 218, 
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ug ae wh ch 


‘cles as et a the peeing in in the common. 
ben) he i us that ty Die have: been. Rae 


able." FL hay 
au *he Re commences coe Ccaia 1 chills and ‘Tass | ude, 
the head, and anxiety about the precordia.’ Th 
followed by. ‘spasmodic iwitchings and afterwards rigic 
of the limbs or joints, with excruciating pains, often accor 
with: fever, coma, or delirium, sense of suffocation, and a difficul ty 
ee Ot: articulating: ‘distinctly. It continues from eleven days t to thi 
or four, weeks; and those who die generally sink under a i arrh 
vora pa oxysm of convulsions. 7 
~The warm antispasmodics, as valerian, castor, ae: camphor, ap- # 
pear to have been’ employed with decisive success. Am emetic 
however , given at the onset of the symptoms, as recom: d by: 
~ Henman, would probably cut short the course of. the: 
"mitigate its violence; This writer advises also blister 
th Dippel’s Animal oil.4 Camphorated vinegar, employ 
‘ed by other. pen would pip ray ae found | ‘a more usef iy 
9 -embrocation. ‘Six 
- Towards: ‘the close ‘of the disease purple one 
‘tions are said to be sometimes thrown out, which approa 


oie - mildew-mortification, and the erythematic pestis, both wk 


a gh have was observed, Dae been eee to a a similar aust : 


ont ‘Medinische Versuche: Zwevier ‘Pell, Bvo. Lipa. 
+ Part I. Book JIL. Chap. iti. MCCCLUL | beth 
ae von der Sioa iene | 
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“SPECIES ME 
" SYNCLONUS BERIBERIA, 


srt uote OF THE LOWER LIMBS IMPEDING Locomorions © a 
Va IS 


eA 


penienis GENERAL EDEMATOUS INTUMESCENCE: 


B wTIUS seems frst to pave introduced the term BERIBERI or BE- 


“ee * and Sauvages has hence copied I itinto his list of “nomina bars * 
_bara, seu nec Greca, nec Latina.” Mapgetus affirms that, the dis- 


‘ustathius, however, has aibaee’ but in the sense of “‘concha or ~ 
. Hhageatn 7” % conch or shell,’’—and tells ‘us that itis a term of Indian 
He might have said, with more proprieyy of ene orl- 


or $93, pa or 1977272 to the Hebrew, Chaldee, Bisine Sad’ 
ai rabic; i in which last it is beradir, and in all’ of them is a nomiadie 
m, importing tillage and its production, * which is grain, or pas- 
rage and its production, which is sheep or other cattle ; and hence, 
obably, the origin of dredis or sheep, m the French tongue. The 

is said to be applied to this disease in India from the patient’s 
hibiting, j in walking, the weak and tottering step of a sheep that: wut 
as been over-driven. aie 
‘This disease, though common to various parts of fudiess is chiety 
et with on the Malabar coast and in Ceylon: and seems to be” 


amp, and from sultry calms to freshening breezes, by which the” 
a s and absorbent systems are peculiarly debilitated and torpi- 
‘ In this region it attacks both natives and strangers, but pare 
“the latter, during the rainy season, which commences in 
ovember and terminates in March; through a great part of which, - a 
0, the land-winds blow from the neighbouring mountains every 
orning about sun-rise with great coolness; and hence, those who, 

pep abroad, or without sufficient shelter, are equally eee to) ae 
e. inflnente: ofa penetrating chilland damp. - ae 

resh troops, partly from their beirig new to'the climate, bie 

y from their want of a sufficient degree of caution, very fre. 
iffer severely from) this complaint so Jong as the rainy 
nues. - Thus we earn ey Mr. rausile that the 72d 
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© Beriberp, ‘Barvices, so 


uced by sudden transitions in the atmosphere, from dry to. fe ee Ra a 


ey 


ahd 0 We gt Ga eMEDROTICAT (ty. | | 


“regiment was severely, attacked with it in th 
/ | gnany months after its atrival, and continued t 
* the ensuing spring; an hat the 80th regiment, whi 
72a in March, 1798, was equally attacked with it In 


‘November... It is, however, in all such cases most fr 


_ found amongst those who have previously weakened then 
"dons by sedentary habits, or a life of debauchery: and p 
. ©. where too tree an indulgence in spirits has. co-operat 
tary habits, as among the tailors ‘and: shoemakers of 
who, in order to give them time to work at their respective trades 
- “are often excused from the duties of the field, and by th oubl 
* earnings, are enabled to procure a larger quantity of spirits. 
- other men. And we may hence in some degree account for M 
~Christie’s remark that durin g his stay at Ceylon, he never met wit 
~ an instance of this complaint in a woman, an officer, or a boy und 
ED AtWenty Maino Tn ee Ae ae SR ane 
+. The disease commences with a lassitude and painful numbness ©: 


~ the whole body,the pain sométimes resembling that of formicati 
The legs and thighs become stiff, the knees are spasmodically re: 
tracted, so that the legs are straightened with great difficulty an 
instantly relapse into the retracted state, whence the patient is 
-»to fall if he attempt to walk. In some cases, indeed, the moto: 
«and sensific power, instead of flowing through the muscles of loco 
>. motionirregularly, does not flow at all, and the limbs become par. 
»  < Jytic.' And even where the spasmodic action exists, it often.travel 
.. or extends to other parts of the. body, and particularly to the ches 
- and the larynx, so that speaking and respiration are conducted, wi 
i eres dumaculty. 20 . Sb, WS oti ea Se aa 
) - “Atthe same time the whole of the absorbent system exhib. 
- equal proofs of torpitude, the legs first, and afterwards the entir 
surface of ‘the body becomes bloated and edematous, and’all th 
4” awitiés, particularly those of the) chest, are progressively loaded) 


Sey 
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|. with fluid: and hence, towards the close of the disease, where it ter: 
. minates fatally, the dyspnoea is extreme, and accompanied with 
* jhtolerable restlessness and anxiety, and constant vomiting; th 


“muscles are convulsed generally; while the pulse gradually sin 
‘the countenance becomes livid, and the extremities cold.) § 
. Such is the course of: the disease as it shows itself at Ceylor 
where it seems to rage more severely than on the Malabar coz 
“and where we are told by Mr. Christie, inspector general of 
- -ospitals at this station, whose account is confirmed by Mr, Cok 
| ‘houn,* that its progress is so rapid that the patient is.often carrie 
Peo? YOR UN SIX, twelve, twenty-four, or thirty-six hours from its onse! 

though it ordinarily runs on for several weeks..6 (0) iy 
_ «. The curative intention is to're-excite the absorbent: stem 
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a process of Pacucs and stimulants. Sk pills 
alomel are chiefly depended on for the latter, and James's” 
wder for the former, though the compound powder of ipecacuan 
eems better calculated for the purpose, as containing a, sedative 
Imirably adapted for allaying 1 nervous irregularities. 
On the Malabar coast, it is no uncommon practice to excite per- 
é in this complaint by burying the patient in a sand bath : for 
Na which purpose a hole is dug in the sandy sojl, into which he is 
plunged as deep as to his neck, and confined there,as long as” Wer 
can bear the heat of the sand that surrounds him. The eng i 
hroughout the whole, is supported by cordials, and in many in= ee : 
stances: even by ardent Spirits diluted for the pur Bases ; punch 18 a : 


power af the acid entitles ittoa preference, To remove the ie 
hess and pricking, or formicating pain from the limbs, friction and _ 
3 stimulant liniments are applied locally, and not unfrequently the = = 
legs.are plunged into.a pediluvium. And where the disease agers ites 
4 _sumes. an alarming appearance, and the spasmodic symptoms are = 
” very violent, recourse is had to a hot bath, and the Strongest cordials: rf 
and antispasmodics, as brandy, sulphuric ether, or its aromatic spirit, 
and laudanum, which it 1s found sometimes necessary to continue 
for several weeks. oat 
"In convalescence the patients should be removed as soon as may. 
‘jae to a drier and more equable temperature, and be put upon the 
ordinary plan of tonics, regular exercise, and nutritive diet. In- 
milder cases they generally recover with the shifting of the mone) 
00n, which carries off the remote cause of the vee ane ahd oe ee 
Change of temperature home to them. «= “ oie 
| Béribery has not been hitherto described as ernie in any other: RDN 
part of the world, and if it should be found it will probably. exhibit. Cae 
_ a modification of some of the symptoms according to the quarter in - eo 
which it appears. I am induced to make this remark from observ- 
‘amg in the Transactions of the Medico Chirurgical Society,* an 
count of a very singular spasmodic disease by Dr. Bostock, which | 
i dently belongs to the present genus, and seems to bea vafiety a ; 
wt ie present Species assuming a chronic form. The patient, who 
| we ee middle of lite, was Orst attacked with achings: in the! 


es faally ¢ to athe Peust, so as to hinder FeaunGen except with great 
~ ‘pain and severe exertion: the larynx next became affected so as to 
; prevent speech, and afterwards the back of the neck, the muscles 
affected being the voluntary alone. From the spastic rigidity of — 
~ the limbs, they: 1 were both bent and straightened with a like dite: Le Mee 
.: culty. The pricking pain like that of pins, or of a limb awaking from se 
upor; Cera to. the extremities: m- Ue ha was) Bigeye here age: 
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ORDER IV. 


we ee Peo SYS TATICA. oe oe i 


; Bise setae atecting several ov all the sensovial Bowers ms 
BS : Shinai aie oe 


Ae hia REAL SENSES OR THE MUSCLES: OR OF THE CORPOREAL edeate OR 
Sale 


hy blige MUSOLES, EXTENDING TO THE, MIND. 


Tue sensorial powers. are those which are ¢ dependent on the senso> | 
tium of brain as their instrument or origin; and are three in 
number, the intellectual, the sensific, and the jabaeab Thus far we 


_more are affected than one, as’ influencing the sea only secondarily Bo a 
or sympathetically, The diseases of the present order are of a ~~ 
rn jore complicated origin and nature, and affect several or all the « 
a: nsorial powers conjointly from the first. The order is hence de- 
t jorminated SYSTATICA, a Greek compound from govseryps,  congres 
, Hior, « ‘consocio,”” j Pe aepiried might have been employed, and upom 


action,’ Gopclicnda as well as concidentia ; but that this term is 
“usually limited to express maladies of the latter kind, and conse- 
“quently might have produced confusion, since the present order, 
hike all the preceding, includes piseaees ee different ae even 
it bpasite states af action, : 


Ackymnn Oo rial is a Greeks term ciekaat ore the 
SLEEPLESSNESS, Dy which it is here. rendered. The aff 
> introduced into Dr. Cullen’s nosological arrangement, 
consequently, been omitted by most nosological write 
time; but it occurs in the greater number of those wh« 4h 
~~ him: and its claims to be considered as an idiopathic affection, is as” 
be a clear as that of most diseases concerning which there i no dispute: : 

as ‘The two following species are embraced by. this genus: 


a “AGRYPNIA EXCITATA. IRRITATIVE WAKEFULNESS. 
eet PERTESSA, . CHRONIC | WAKEFULNESS.” is 


it 
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SPECIES I. 
AGRYPN 1A EXCITATA- 


ROUNDING OBJECTS. 


N the ivysiolony of algep and dreaming, we briefly ehaehed Made 
he genus PARONIRIA OF SLEEP-DISTURBANGE, in the first order of — 
“the present class, but the subject is of great extent and perplex : 
and cannot be followed up into any detailed explanation i in a we 
pathology. At present, therefore, I can only observe that natural 
sleep is a. ‘natural torpitude of the voluntary organs of the animal — 
fraine,. produced by a general exhaustion of sensorial po is 
-_—s consequence of an exposure to the common stimulants or ex S: 
* of the day. And hence, if. such exhaustion do not take place 
-. tural sleep cannot possibly ensue, though morbid. ae undot 
miay, as produced: by other causes, ft Ree 
Now it often happens that, from an energetic ben of the r mind 
toa particular. subject, the sensorial power continues: to be se te 
‘not only in a more than usual quantity, but for a more than usual 


ira 


ote 


term of time;. and, in eonecanence © of this is additional supply, there 


~ gua 
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th yack craig 
€ frame is worn 0} 


; -P 
calcula aie the min 


er the inane! of the depressing passions, or of de 
th las kept a person awake for thre 


oan on the ApHity, for ep * 


nadie ) | me b ceultin cbjee of ae 
| aRy “of the: will frecoroeaie this case a like stimulus to 


n. of : a fresh or 'protrac ted tide of sensorial power, so that 
exhaustion of Miss) nervous Pa hoiten cnet not take place a 


aC! abieneds, or iNoae of a more stileilis intellectual natures 
he high branches of the mathematics. 


re the determination of the mind to a parti sulat subject is. 
ely int nse, whether that subject be a passion or a problem, 


ater part of the sensorial secretion expended at this. 


et; and, consequently, the frame at large, with the 
ion of. those organs to which such outlet — eculiarly apper. Peale 


, Pp 

tains, is so far drawn Upon, as a common bank, for a ‘contribution o f 

8 sensorial power, that it labours under a certain degree of ‘deficiency; 

ani ence, a certain degree of torpitude, so far as to become. sen 
ible to the: world around it; making, in this respect, an approacl 


to the state of mind we Lies ppedy: described under ihe name- : bi : 


The ‘cure of ae species. ‘ok slespleaunitis is to be aecorapiek 
i allaying the menial excitement by: which it is produced, — 


| i tevcider of the wiil to libdemncen ing aul 
‘urbat ‘ion will then subside; the sensorial organs become 
lize and inactive ; eth secreted ude of Mee ower ie 


‘ais: cannot be bistaibed by the | mere ‘exercise of 
ust call opium, or some other narcotic to our aid, 
eect umahins ey, coincide with the consent of 


evil happens from a want of - suid food for supper fo those who are. om 
accustomed to use it; as, in these cases, there Is an irksome ordis=- .— 
a satisfied feeling in the stomach.” And hence, also, too great ani 


chronic and to be converted into a habit. We have hence had ex- 
amples, as noticed with their appropriate references in the volume — 

o of Nosology, in which vigilance or sleeplessness has continued for 

a month without 1 intermission ;* for six months ft and even ing three 


SURROUNDING OBJECTS. 


THE exhaustion in which the very sikence ae natural sleep consists 
supposes a perfect quiescence and inactivity of the sensorial ‘powers. 
‘Uneasiness of any kind will become an. obstacle; and hence, am 
aching coldness of the extremities, or of any other part, will prevent 
its an uneasy sensation at the stomach, or any other part, will prevent a 
it ; an absence of the common pleasurable feeling with which we . 
ordinarily prepare ourselves for sleep will prevent it: © And on 
this account,” as Darwin observes, “ if those,-who are accustomed |, 
to wine at night, take tea instead, th~y cannot sleep. And the same” 


anxiety or desire to sleep, is another cause of its suspension: for 
this, as a mental disquiet, will only add to‘ the corporeal disquiet “ 


“which has produced it; and, as already observed, the emotions of 
‘the mind must be as‘quiescent as those of the boas and the will, 
_ instead of commanding or interfering, must. ppannially ree iteele 
- to the general intention. 3 


Where uneasiness of this kind has been permitted to. contend 
for several nights in succession, the sleeplessness 1 is apt to become am 


ears.} : 
: Mr. Gooch gives us a singular c case of a man who. never slept, 
and yet enjoyed a very good state: of health till his: death, which 
happened in the seventy-third year of his age. He hada kind of 
dozing for about a quarter of an hour once a day, but even that ides 4 
not sound, though it was: all the slumber he was ever lasts oe tO, 
take.§ hay, A 


The cure of this disease demands a particular attention to 0 its. ‘ 


© © Grilling. Cent. IV.0bs.90, 
} Panarol, Pentecost. Vv. Obs. 4 be es one ity . 
: Phinit Lib. V. vil. Cap. 51. 


om nts and n “unfrequen 
jally the hop, has at times 
d into Billo but so far as I have scen, an 
itne ie oe ae with: as” ane ef 


} a ica hae will oft rbe 
und a ‘much: ote prescription, ye any means which will excite — 
hi t breath if moisiure, which. is indicative of general ease. ‘Soft, 
» gentle, and general friction, and especially where there is any chi 
or rigidity pon. the limbs, will frequently produce the same effect _ 
in _very agreeable way: and this too without combining it with 
Real | use " opiates as hr openee x De la ae and varie 


§ and hyoscyamus | 
Os a and he hiaeane glass of wine, as proposed - 
{ vill often answer much better than either of them. In_ 
cases of disquiet and particularly in the stomach and precor- 
_ dia, it might be well to try the hypnotic powers of the nutmeg, as 
warmly recommended by Dr. Cullen. We have already n * 
this” mn effect i in the East Indies, which Bontius confi red | 
his ) ~by prac 
titioners. in "Europe. sani when taken in a Ghee dose there can be 
little doubt of its. somnolent virtue. In’ the case recited by Dr. 
Cullen in proof of this the person had swallowed more than two 
drachms by mistake, and the effect was a drowsiness commencing an 
hor erwards, which gradually increased to a complete stupor 
and insensi ibilit aes this he was ast poal ad | continued to hes 


wever, the ‘morbid habit’ is too sialy. ediaulished to 
of these n means we must torte break through ne 


red. Chinungsehe ee ee se: a ; . 
ulus quo continuantur: Peperinentsy ery ” 
Med, Part Il. Ch,’ 
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nto th classific ion of Sauvages, 
nymous of the anxietas: of 


Wi epeeics: as € 
tc the sen: if : 


‘m. Both i impo 
: ansteadiess, aa ieeecivel chal oof a ae 
erm. is titubatio s and, indeed, m« 
ae a. this troub esome anc 


Dy 


ae who a obliged to sit m 
d tedious story of common: place 
nd still more so when he i is € 


tt] s it were, to reply to an areum 
ophisms absurdities, or untruths, and over hee A 
complete mastery. — So the’ high mettled , horse iget 
led out, in full caparison, ‘and still” restrained in eh 
1g for he race or the battle. “So the ssquir 
a cag feels,” as Dr. Darwin: has” ingeniou 
| 1€ calls jac atio, “a res! 
(2) oft irritative power 


> (Lav 
oy) ay catself by, a perpetual restlessness or jactitation as trou 
“~ “those who are of the company, as to those who are affii 
5 \ Paulini* observes, that worms, and Lentin} that 
cause; and hundreds of other sources of irksome irritati 
added to these; one of the most common of which is. 
and unconquerable itching like that of prurigo senilis, a 
.- ina part of the body that we cannot conveniently get at t 
~~“ and hence ascarides in the rectum or ‘pudendum, into wi 
‘organ they have sometimes been found to creep, is a most di 
Ing, and, in some cases, a maddening cause.) ¢° "5 ae 
“A course of cooling purgatives, warm bathing, or increased €: 
© ercise, will probably be found most serviceable in this hatassin 
* . ‘complaint; with an attention to the primary disease where it 
a _ sympathetic. ee eS Ba res Pee oy ashe 
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SPECIES Ik * > ae 


__-DYSPHORIA ANXIETAS. 
asc.) 


Rh see 


- powerfully and most distressingly in lyssa or canine madness. 


een “obstruction; to a similar difficulty of its passage through the lungs 
me and to a constriction of the vena porte, producing a like impe 

: ment in the lower belly; and the anxiety has been denomin 

precordial, pulmonary, or epigastric, according to the part affec 


: 


which, however, we cannot always trace out. ‘The complaint is 
- ticularly noticed by Hippocrates, who distinguishes it by the 'n 
of alysmus (#Avepes,) literally restlessness or inquietude. . 
~~... It has sometimes, and especially in persons of an acutely irrite 
habit, been accompanied, with great excitement of the nervous s 
‘tem generally, and spasmodic action of some or even all the mus¢ 
(9) = 'Tanx, Sat. Bees. Obs. 10...) ee 
. . } Beobacht, der Epidemischen Krankheiten, p. 
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| mot occurs, however, in Sau 
seems to COM PES | two 


_. Under the species bel 1 ) : 
duced by the smell of roses; of strawberries; of mint 
other herbs; by the sound of music; or the sight of a dr 


mature life in Peter the 


of disgust. 


“association of such object, whatever it may be, with some painful » 
occurrence in early life, of which it continues to be ‘as much the | 
. symbol or expression as letters are of ideas. In many instances” 
the original occurrence is forgotten, but the impression indelibly — 
‘yermains, and the object recalls the mind to its influence. heel OB 


“reason to believe, however, that the antipathy is often a result of 
idiosyncrasy, or something peculiar in the frame-work of the in- — 
. dividual constitution, | a UN GN ea 
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__ANTIPATHIA INSENSILIS. 


— Fauseustle Autipatin, 


"THE ANTIPATHY PRODUCED THROUGH AN UNKNOWN MEDIUM. — 


In the preceding species the feeling of antipathy is excited throug 
the medium’ of one of the external senses, to which the object o: 
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Ges Saeiabeat-ache, | Sou ohne 


ACHING PAIN IN THE HEAD ; INTOLERANCE OF LIGHT AND SOUND 
“. DIFFICULTY, OF BENDING THE HEAD TO MENTAL OPERATIONS. 


a CEPHAL HA, (xeQaraia from xeaan, capiut,) is employed by Galen, ms 
chiefly in the sense of chronic head-ache 5 whence the term cefha- 
__laigia bas been invented in Jater times to express affections of , 


% 


shorter duration. Head-aches of all kinds, however, form a natural 7 
“9 > group, and should be described under a common genus, which is 
i? eel red after the oldest and most authorized term,  Sauvages < — 
_‘\ has particularly marked the symptom of disability of the mental 
: powers in the first species we are about to notice, and the remark 
may be applied to all the others: ‘ difficultas cogitandi, distincti. ~ 
ratiocinandi, reminiscendi.”” The species which may be enumerated 

“under this genus are the following. Pika acl cy BOS en hee ae 


j 74) , : Rae esky 


1, CEPHALEA GRAVANS.. STUPID HEADACHE. |) 
ae 2, ——-—— INTENSA.* CHRONIC HEAD-ACHE:: 
Dia, a Ose —— HEMICRANIA.. > /MEGRIM: | eet 

aye tg 

5 


4, ———-— PULSATILIS. THROBBING HEAD-ACHE, | 
5, ———_——. NAUSEOSA. | SICK HEADACHE, 


Tg SPECIES. 6 a 
CEPHALEA GRAVANS, 
 Stupty Facav-ache. ; si eg 


PAIN OBTUSE; WITH A SENSE OF HEAVINESS EXTENDING OVER THE | 
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be be. Bieciaiy: 
ayed tooth, and has. eeasct on its” removal; a spetluiad ¢ of i 

mn the head has been also an occasional cause, in which case it ha 
: yielded to shaving or merely thinning. the hair. It has often followed 
“upon a neglected catarrh, or neglect | rheumatism, and still oftene 
‘has. resulted from some morbid irritation of the stomach, and es 
u pecially from worms.t So again, whatever prevents a free evacua 
‘tion of the right auricle and ventricle of the heart, and contributes © 
to retard the motion of the blood in the veins which discharge their — 
_ contents « on this side of the heart, Pee a Buses 8 to lay a foundation 5 
for this complaint. | ‘ 


Inder these circumstances, Pointe is more ‘difficult cee to aes aid 


“termine, ih many instances, whether a head-ache of any kind. be an 


diopathic or a symptomatic affection, and on this account Dr.. Cale ens 
len, deviating from the general opinion of the nosologists who pre-. 
* ceded’ him, has regarded it as a symptom in every instance. — Thisyo. 
however, i is to. suppose that the encephalon which, from. its” magni-— 2 


ude and complexity, seems to open a theatre for more intrinsi 
disquietudes. than, all other per Bans. dak OF is. exempted 
any: ofthem... agai meavey SO 
~The species immediately before Us, em ‘phatieally distinguished by 
the name ofsTuPrip. HEAD-ACHE, seems, when idiopathic, tobe Bctly 
a nervous affection of the organ, originating from nervous debilit 
or exhaustion; or, in other words, from the want of a ‘proper: ‘sup 

ly of that kind of sensorial fluid” on which the. organic feeling cs) 


bias t.anc net depends, ‘Ai is hence pearly nae 


etude Re icasarial. power, tien arenes the per- 
Ang | under it for a continuance of mental lpbaue 5 and i 


320, § | NBUROTICA, (CL: TV.=OR TY. J 


=. same from week to week, with too small anallowance of time for ~ 
_ “sleep or exercise. In all which cases it is often relieved by sure | 
o rounding the temples with a bandage steeped in cold water, which — 
acts as a tonic upon the spent and enfeebled brain, and once more ~ 
excites it to a little temporary energy. A sudden blow of severe — 
grief often produces the same kind of exhaustion, and is accompa> 
_ pied with the same symptoms, during which the sufferer isequally — 
- incapable of thinking, tS ras a 


19 
: 
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: ‘thin sleeping, or attending to external objects. 
-. A’similar effect is produced by whatever else has a tendency to 
‘induce debility and torpitude in the nervous structure of the brain, 

“as a profuse diarrhcea, repeated and immoderate venesections, and 

particularly any sudden faintness, or debility of the stomach. The® 

last acts, indeed, in a double way; directly, as withholding the ~ 
means of sensorial recruit ; and indirectly, from the close sympathy _ 
that, on all occasions, exists between the two organs. And hence, — 
- wherever we meet with cephalea gravans as a sympathetic affec- ~ 
‘tion, and are doubtful to what particular organ to ascribe it, we 
- shall, in most cases, find the stomach affected, and may venture to» 
treat it accordingly. (ii co he tc Ee 


As much of the remedial process, however, which may be ser- © 
viceable in any one of the species of héad-ache before us, may be, 
“useful in the rest, it will be most expedient to reserve this subject . 
for the close of the entire genus. COON AL 
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PAIN VEHEMENT, WITH A SENSE OF TENSION OVER THE WHOLE | 
; HEAD 3 PERIODIC; OFTEN CHRONIC. Biles) aaa 


os* 


‘Tis species is, perbaps, always dependent upon some local irrita- 
~* tion ; and may be produced by many, probably most, of the irritants | 
- |. woticed at the opening of the preceding species: and as not a few") 

"of these haye a seat in the brain itself, and must remain concealed © 

i till disclosed tous by dissection, and would be still beyond our reach 

if we could ascertain them from the first attack, there is no diffi- | 
‘culty in conceiving why this form of head-ache should often defy’ | 
all medical aid whatever, and run parallel with the life itself, ie 
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_ This species may, therefore, be distinguished by its being rather 
dimited to some particular part of the head than extending over the 
whole organ ; by its remissions or ntermissions ; by the acuteness . 
of the pain during the return of the paroxysm; by an intolerance of _ 
all motion of the head, far more than of light and sound, both of 
which, however, are sometimes highly irksome ; and by a peculiar 
feeling of tenseness or contraction over the encephalon, as though ~ 
4 membranes were muscles and spasmodically contracted. — Pere 
_ This last symptom rarely takes place till the disease has estab- 
fished itself for some time, and seems to indicate a thickening of — . 


‘ : 


one or more of the tunics of the brain from increased action, pro- _ 
uced by a long course of irritation; a result which has frequently 
been discovered on dissection. Where the affection is entirely 
rheumatic, the local pain in the head ceases as soon as a rheumatic _ 
gain takes place in any other part of the body. There is, indeed, ~ 
no great difficulty in accounting for a cessation of pain in this case 
upon the principle of a transfer of action. But we find it cease also, 
er very much remit, not unfrequently in other cases, in which 
post-obit examinations have proved the disease to be dependent on 
local irritation, as some bony protuberance from the interior of the — 
skull, ossification, or calcareous concretions in some part of the 
substance of the brain, a tumour in a pineal gland, or some other 
ganglion or commissure, or an aneurism of the carotid artery; the 
two last of which are particularly described by Sir Gilbert Biane, as 
having been detected after death, in persons who had been long and 
severely troubled with this modification of cephalea. To account 
for the intervals of ease that occur under these circumstances, in | 
which the cause of irritation is permanent and perpetually aCTINE a kD as 
we must call to our recollection that most organs, when they have 
been long exposed to a more than ordinary stimulus, become gra- | 
dually exhausted and blunted in their sensibility in consequence of __ 
such exposure. And hence the pain they are occasionally sensible 
of, and which returns in irregular paroxysms, is produced by fresh | 
causes of excitement, periodical or incidental, or a serious agerava- 
tion of the disease itself. a ie 3 


- a ¥ 


, In a few instances, an obstructing material, forming the exciting — 
€ause, appears to have been carried off, and in one or two very rare 
cases, by channels, whose communication it is. peculiarly difficult 
to account for. __A caries, or some other disease, affecting a small 
art of the bony substance of one of the sutures, is a cause noticed 
y many pathologists; and this cause has, in some instances, been — 
9 Obvious, that while the patient has been able to point out the 
recise spot of pain with his finger, the practitioner has been able 
) discover a considerable indentation or vacuity, proving that a 
art of the suture had been absorbed or detached.* In a case of 
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the subsidence of the tumour, a chasm of abo 
sixth part of an inch broad, was felt in its late | course 
_ disappearance of the tun | ed 
to the processus condeloides, and heewaela to a ‘sit 
inch and a half below the angle of the Jower jaw-bone. Sh 
- this it ceased altogether ; ‘but the patient’s breath, from 
“evinced an earthy and disagreeable smell; and wi 
without any previous fit of coughing or retching, 
ain ~ seized with a feeling of suffocation from something 
"Into the oesophagus and stuck there; but which. 
‘great exertion, and found to be an angular solids 
size of the last joint of the thumb, consisting, as he 
unfortunately. he did not preserve it, of a hard, brown nd white : 
matter, the latter of which on being pressed : fell into . dr - powder, 
The whole was covered with a greenish mucus, and resembled ex-) 
‘actly in smell the fetor which had antecedently affected his breath, 
and had now subsided. About six. weeks afterwards he had a slight 
_ Feturn of the pain in the same part of the head, which lasted about 
two minutes, when he again became sensible. of something: falling 
into his throat, which he soon hawked up; and which proved t to. be 
similar. to what he had brought up before, though in. smailer quan- 
ft fail and broken into fragments. This was. examined by Mr. Henry, . 
and was found to be calcareous matter. covered with | a layer of 
_ brown tenacious mucus. The vacuity in the cranium filled up fre 
this period, and the patient could bear the aia ie sto be: 
upon without: pain.* 
That the calcareous substance ebnas: ejected from tl us 
had travelled there: from the coronal suture, wht ey before its e+ 
7 Paratien, probably in the form of a caries, | a I , 
time been the causé of cephalza, is ‘sufficiently clear. from t 
“course cae Veale nbie. and the eas that ac ompani 


and renee dosent of the: pe separation en fo) 
pane 08) as it was so much smaller in quantity. 

the nature of nee para. it thus opened for itself canna 
is not more my soho he 


re ih needled! and ev 4 
travelled almost over he whole body with, Vile 


ge. any part. ‘Thus, a. fish-b 
7 cesophagus, has: worke 


‘ as at lest ook Cue fe the o pauie + 
“Why, und oft igration, inflammation is. hot pro-— 
esl ties been acu Been by Mr. J. Hunter 3} but t F e- 
-neral progress is. still wonderful and unaccountable. | ety 
For the few remarks. we shall have to make under the he of 
laantidal treatment, it will be most convenient, as already observed _ oe. 
) under the preceding species, to refer the reader to the close of the 
_ genus, in order that the plan proper to be pursued under. one Sp 
cies y be compared with that under another. At present it i 
only ecessary to add further, that the irritating causes of chronic — 
: he we have thus noticed, excite, occasionally, other symp- 
| s than acute pain, and particularly clonic agitations of the mus 
cular ‘fibres: adjoining the seat of pain, not unlike those of neuralgia; 
ial ‘severe. evanel irremediable hemp 
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SPECIES mI. 
"OBPHALEA HEMICRANIA. 
: Pegi. 


PAIN VEHEMENT? CONFINED TO THE FOREHEAD, | OR ONE SIDE OF © 
ie THE HEAD 5 OFTEN PERIODICAL, Cnn eee as 


nie is, in Pape cases, a. Wie aie of. far soe importance “es the ; 
preceding. Its seat seems to be chiefly i in the integuments of the 

head, and its’ principal symptoms are tenderness on pressure,.an 
‘ obscure redness of the skin, and a suffusion of the eyes. And with. 
these there is frequently a nauseating uneasiness at the stomach 

but whether as a cause or a consequence of hemicrania, it is not 
easy 10: determine ; it is most probable, indeed, that in some in- 
stances it is the one, and in others the other. aay 
_ The disease is most common to persons of delicate health or 
bits and an irritable temperament, and particularly when 
subject to dyspepsy and hypochondrism. In such persons all the 
causes | of catarrh and rheumatism are sufficient for its. production, 
as in any thing. that disturbs the balance of the circulation. And a 
hence, it is often a result of cold feet, or the chill that folio ny on. a BY ae 
dinner not comfortably digested. Gnas 
ay Hemicrania frequently assumes a periodical character, in which 


mu be ‘Apdenlari, Poseiics,, CCR | an ek ae 
+ Hoechstetter, Observ. Medic. wee. Vi, Cas,.9.. Pal 1679, Dane ie ae 
a eOn Blood. and Logue via sheila ne ; . 
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-case the pain ‘nostly fixe si 
of we seve, in. some ca S es pause to 


“sy ete takes es in ihe evening. aoe or 

digestion of the dinner, and in persons. of the middle a: 

~ who live. temperately. In one instance, in which 

‘ . still very ‘obstinate, it returns at this hour after ani 

-.... “er three weeks, continues through the whole of the 

ae oe ensuing day, and subsides towards the evening ; ; the 

“Jasting about twenty-four hours. In a very active 

healthy man, however, about thirty years of age, who has no apparent 

_ disorder of the stomach or bowels, it commences uniformly before 
and. thee 


“breakfast, continues with great violence about six hours, 
subsite: Mg Teaving | na of about six weeks ora mont 


SPE CIES IV. 


_ HEMICRANIA PULSATILIS. if 
_ Throbbing Faeav- ache. a 


In, miting the genus PALPITATION | (ales 
entered into an explanation of the very curious phenomenon of the 
| throbbing or, beating of the heart, or of a particular. artery, or p 
of an artery, which frequently takes place without. an 
with the r i 


egular systole of the circulation, often, in 
dantly with it both in time and moment: and w 
show that these anomalies, for the most part, depend 
liarly nervous irritability, and spastic tendency of 
fibres of the arterial fabric, sometimes limited to ‘the ; 
tion of an artery, in. which the palpitation occurs, | 
common to the whole arterial system, 


Obs. 78,7 9, 
» Med. oy 98. ‘Fran 


| ae cengeeye and are 
Eyaslous cone ction and a 


hae The consequence: or which : 
_ though influenced by the systo ( 
feigned, which has no existence; a a a culsetion @ is ee 
is in no respect synchronous with the movements of the hea 
ften half as rapid again. — It occurs, not ‘unfrequently, however, 
tha he morbid beat is in pone accordance with that of the heart ; -] 


assion Delay. adverted to, as ‘Weil as in the Proem to ithe’ ‘china 
lass, we have observed that the arteries, when in a state of health, 
suffer no alteration in. their dis eter during the passage of the. 
blood through them, and that their ordinary pulsation is only pro- 
duced by the pressure’ fof the hogs or of some other hard up 
as oe against. their sides. % 

‘The species of head-ache before us, dhetelorey is to be regarded wg 
as something of a more compound kind than the rest, in conse- 
quence” of the peculiarity of the constitution in which it occurs: 
with the exception of which its causes, and history, and, as we shall 
_ presently. oad mode of treatment wah not essentially differ. | 
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e CSPECUIR Wie fee 
) _CBPHALEA NAUSEOSA. me 
| Sick ‘Beav-ache,. Sea a 


Paas j is the Pega affection of Dr. Fothergill, who ha deceue Lik 
cit at great length, and with much. accuracy. ihe the Jast. speci 
consists of almost any of the preceding set down upon a constitution» 

. peculiarly predisposed to irregularity of arterial action, the present . __ 
ists of the same set down upon a constitution peculiarly predis- “yr 


As consis 
4 pote ae action of the intestinal canal. In its Si 


The patient, observes Dr ie i, = contents bakes, ea i 
niet: sie with: a Henge ach ae affects, the whole head, 


little weakened by. his. suffering ia 


: “in two. or three hours; in others it extends to twenty-fo 


 roxysm goes” 


‘debilitate 


: “gaa sc that form of seit rei is attended, 
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em fae: beh any. mea 
$s the Ber) be severe; in hi 


Roenat uneasine Cae 
a Perhaps, after a short sleepy he recovers 


head-ache differs, however, in different persons: : in ab 
longer, and with a violence scarcely to be endured, the sma 


or noise rendering the pain intolerable. In young persons the | 
oft soon: but after the disease nie been ae 


for years, it 


“Its returns | are very. irregular: ‘some “persons 
fom it every two or three days: some every two or three. 
and» othe s have still longer intervals. Those who use but little 
exercise, andare inattentive to their diét, are e afflicted most severely; > 
-costiveness, when habitual, 1s a frequent predisposing cause; a 
hence a protracted laxity of the bowels Super veniney, on) habitual 
constipation, has removed the complaint altogether. — | 
_ Dr. P. Warren, ina very valuable, paper on this” sable ty seems. a 
_ to think that a line of distinction may be drawn between the disease j 

as produced by a morbid state of the stomach, and of the collati 
uous viscera, or, in other words, as it: ‘makes an approach to the 
first or to the third species before us. “Upon the. whole,” says Dr 


cularly upon. inactivit 

it may be produced, nee an imperfe 

“Gn which the bile is concerned.’’* 
The connexion between all these species of tiead- aes is. $0 close, 


and several of them are ‘so apt to run into the others, that. the. 
thor has reserved the few remarks he will have to. make upon. 
remedial treatment till “the 4 whole have, as now, ‘passed un 
review, and have furnished us with an opportunity | of concludit 

how far any thing like a common plan of treatment may be adva 
fsa and. upon what. pol popes to fio 


* On Head-aches which 7 ist 
gans. Med, Trans, IV. Art. i 
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Boe fave been so moa: ‘und: sehrieuebles anid bee often 
effected a cure in a few hours. And hence also the great advan-— 
tage of keeping the bowels not only free from costiveness, but with 
‘some kind of warm irritant slightly, though constantly, acting upon 
them, of which one of the best is aloes, where there is no tendency 
to piles ; and copaiba, or the extracts of rhubarb and colocynth, where 
there i is. ‘Piles, however, are not an affection to be much regarded _ 
in cephalea, for it is probable that they may often become a useful © 
_revellent: and Dr. Arbuthnot was so firmly of this opinion that he 
/ was in the constant habit of employing suppositories of aloes, rock- 
saa and honey, and asserted ones nothing relieves the head ‘So much 
alah piles... . . 
When the Bates: is hevdenie of a cheuniatie Penecr: an open 4 
Uiate of the bowels should be combined with mild sudorifics, and, if i 
necessary, narcotics. And hence the benefit that is so. often foun 
from adding four or five grains of antimonial powder to an aloetic. 
spill given at night, which rarely disturbs the patient before the 
morning : and, where this does not answer alone, or we have reason 
_to fear from a constitutional debility of the bowels, that the aperient 
may act in the night, we should unite a grain of opium with the 
ea ingredients, or employ Dover’s powder instead. eo at 
ah Such a plan will, indeed, often be found to succeed, even in. 7 
_ pulsator head-ache, or hemicrania ; though here we may often "i 
— ploy” such sedatives as hyoscyamus, conium, aconite, and flammula — 
— Sovis, « or the antispasmodics of musk, camphor, valerian, and am- 
- monia,. ‘with somewhat more benefit during the ‘paroxysms; and j 
y i epithems of cold salt water, or a diluted solution of acetate of am- me 
- monia, applied round the head every morning. In some cases thin- ae 
ning the hair, where it is profuse, has also been found serviceable: 
‘but i in others it has failed, and the gown remarks of the qucher’ Ss ta 


"entitled at attention. “ This practice,” says” he, 66 hee not he 
sanction of long experience, nor is it supported by reason, - Each 
hair i is a_vegetable, nourished bya bulbous root, supplied by nume- - 
- rous blood-vessels. — These, though small from their number, con- 
vey no ‘inconsiderable quantity. of fluids; and as the external and 
internal carotids arise > from a. common trunk, and anastomose in 
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Hoeetie by cold or es from agers es 


yt the tast, Reel oe de So the use of coehitee has al 
nee and et in chronic ee ) 


| ie organ, sternutatories shout be avowed 
In the interval .of most of the cases this far adverted to tonics; 


e is ee the. nitrate. of. silvers has been foul ‘eminent 
, what every other remedy has antecedently failed. A 
omen,” however, of exercise and early hours. should com 
little advantage will be gained by any plan. Linné us is 
cured himself of a severe and obstinate hemicra ia 
at the interval ‘of a week, and continued for twenty-fo 
merely drinking a. draught of cold water, early in the 
then walking himself into a glowing heat: an: in : 
ai plan can offer.a better promise. ye 
o The verticillated stimulant plants eee in many instanc 

~ been found serviceable. in most of the species thus far considered 
whether the disease pponte in the head or in the stordaeh, a ad o 


eae | Hy ng the’ arum may answ h 
pet cannot Raed from his own Pe ba iti 


a a is 


ae fs or Santee cep 
: i. at we ende 


or eve ‘part of the process Suhaae T 
tes ted t nat this form ue the disease 
? dependent upon some ‘structur : ro 

the skull, such asa node or toph, or caries of the interior table ‘cud 


FOF 7 ‘thickening of the membranes that ‘surround it. | 
_.. And here, in conjunction with the aperient plan, or evena bris as 
plan of this kind than has yet been recommended, local bleeding | y 
, cupping or leeches should be had recourse to without delay. Free. 
" yenesection, indeed, has often been of great service in diminishing: 
the. inflammatory action, and taking off the topical irritability for 
“many weeks or even months. And hence, the temporal artery: has 
_ often been opened on the continent, and with very good effect: and 
‘we may see whya vicarious hemorrhage from the ‘nose, the ‘mouth, 
“the liver, or some other organ, has been followed, in various cases, me 
Sty a perfect cure.* And, where some other obstruction has been * 
the cause, it has occasionally yielded to a severe fright,t or a fortu- pes: 
“nate concussion of the brain,} or a wound on the head.§ Hildanus . 4 
sen ae to several i inveterate | cases s effectually overcome Py accidents: & 
) of this kind.|} - 

. « Here also, if. any where, ¥ we may possibly eines advantage from 
«, a long continued use of mercury as an alterant and absorbent, | in 
connexion with apozems of sarsa, bardana, or some other warm di- | 
A aaa In organic enlargements and obstructions in other parts. of 
ae body, such a plan has often answered, and analogy will there 
_. fore lead us to expect some benefit in the present disease, Velschius 
describes a case of a | most obstinate cephalza; i in which it completely | is 
succeeded. — | i 
peice apes every. other mean. has failed, 3 and the symptoms are : 


, ae ia the use of ie trepan has ‘a chance of being 
"Vogel gives a case: in | which the pain was perey 
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7 considerably mitigated 


cure was effected.} But in this instance, a portion of eae was 
found in a state of suppuration, and the confined pus here ay ot 


eye secondary disease, as in plethora, chlorosis, gout, or neuralgia, 
our attention must be chiefly directed to the malady on which it: 


habitual evacuation, or repelled eruption, the best means: of obtain- ” 


a , ad ‘ v . 3 et 
me a pay S My : ¥ ie. a : 


Phe a Baglivi anthers’ ‘in which a ‘radia: 


a way of escape. March gives an example of a temporar ; 
the head-ache: being susp ded so long as the wound was open 
returning after it was healed.{ And hence, even. where no si 
tural cause of irritation has been reached, this operation has” 
times proved serviceable as a revellant. It must, nee a 
admitted, that it has ee been | performed without apy. _ bene =. 
whatever. — ue 
It is hardly needful’ to observe that wheie’ cephaleea i is evident! a 


dependent. Where it appears as a sequel upon any suppressed and. 


ing relief will always be found in restoring the system to its. former. 


‘State5-and where this cannot be done, we must furnish the best: oe 


stitute we can by some temporary irritation or drain. 
As a’ general palliative, strong coffee has been proved service- 


‘able; and where its-own sedative virtue is not sufficient, it forms 


one of the best vehicles for the administration of: laudanum in doses 
of eighteen or twenty drops. It diminishes, in some degree, the 
hypnotic power of the latter, but it counteracts its distressing se- 
condary effects. When laudanum is intermixed with strong coffee 3 
for the cure of many modifications of head-ache, tranquillity ‘and 
ease are produced, though there may be no sleep: when laudanum, 
on the contrary, is taken alone, sicep will, perhaps, follow, but 1s ~ 
mostly succeeded by nausea and a return of the pain. Hence, the 
Turks and Arabians make strong coffee their common vehicle for 
opium, from its tendency to counteract the narcotic abn ais of the: F. 
latter. ley i | 
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DINUS. “a 


Tae aeons: sensation of DINUS, a strictly Gres term, ocean tt se 


different persons and different circumstances, unde Dib different 


“* Chirurgische und Medic. Beobachtungen, p. 410. 
As Specim. Quatuor Libroram de fibra mouniog et mosboxt, eae 
+ Observ. 36, 38. e: bars, 
§ Phil. Med., ‘and kixperimental Essays: By Thomas Pessina MM Vi 
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modifications, or is connected with very different symptoms. It. 


is often united with cephalza, and hence, by some nosologists, it is 
made a mere species of this last genus, but there are few practi- 


’ 


ee 


~ tioners who have not witnessed instances of both that have com- 


‘menced, continued, and terminated their career without any jnter- 


ference with each other: and hence, Linnéus has not only separated 


them from each other, and regarded them as distinct genera, but 


he 7 ) 3 
forms of dinus, were regarded as separate species. But as, on a 
fuller consideration of the subject, IT am induced to think that all 


__ of the individual or the nature of the exciting cause, it will be more. 


has even 


to swoon, a distinct genus also. 


author’s volume of Nosology, scotoma, with two other 


2 Tniahe 


made scotoma, or dizziness with blindness and a tendency 


these diversities originate from the particular habit or temperament’ 


‘ “correct to reduce them to a single species, and to contemplate the 


diversities of symptoms and sensations they produce as varieties or 


‘modifications alone: and hence, adopting the common name for this 
“purpose, we shall denominate this species | 
4. DINUS VERTIGO. - VERTIGO. | 
Ene ant oe 


SPECIES 17 3 = 


DINUS VERTIGO. 


Sertiao, 


DIZZINESS, WITH A. FEAR OF FALLING. 


‘Crichtonf since the time of Darwin; while on the continent it has 
been investigated with much patience and ingenuity by Dr. Herz 
of Berlin.§ For the most part it has been ascribed to a morbid ex- 
citement, or increased action in the organ of vision, which is the 


view taken of ic by Sauvages and Darwin, or to “a state of mental 
- confusion arising from too rapid a succession of representations,” 
* ‘which is the explanation of Herz and Crichton. se 


A 7 § 


_ ‘That there is, in all instances, some degree of mental confusion, 


fe anieauet Comey Nosol. Method. Class. VII. vyesanix. : ae 
ae’ iO ay ‘+ Zoonom. Class 1V. IL. i. 10. ante Sh . 

Wd, + Of Mental Derangement, Vol. I. p. $24, 

| tts ~ § Versuch tiber der Schwindel. Berlin, 1791. 


Common as this complaint is, I have not hitherto met with any 
‘satisfactory explanation of the cause. Sauvages,* indeed, has enter= é 


ed upon the subject pretty fully, as has Darwint since his time,and 


aay regular ‘and anny aan hegre! wha 
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ence ae ie ie, nate sh 
perenne: for these cates he the ‘Bie 


; nd an in fact perceive, an nl diversiny in he clone aid 
1 sory. ‘motions of vertigo; for the objects or their representations 
‘presented to the perception, appear sometimes to circumvolve hori- 
: -zontally from right to left, or perpendicularly from above down- 

rards, or from below upwards, or to be very whimsically changed 
1e - form. ‘And not unfrequently the patient himself seems — 
to ‘be moving as well; and commonly in a contrary direction to the 
‘apparent motion of the objects. And as the intermediate nerves 
between the other external senses and the brain seem occasionally ~ 
Receeite in the same morbid agitation, we can easily conceive how 
“ ‘ry common modification of the disease may be produced In 


which the dizziness i is Bins seo with robe cae Ls as ot eae 


pes inay! ieue . and caeeates almost pepe sa : Pen 
Btccws where the auditory nerve is itself in a state of high mor-. 
bid acuteness, during which we have already had occasion to re. 
mark that the gentlest and lightest tones, even the whisperings of a, 
aq eee current of air ina bate or the sAgeptpned of Pee present, 


e And} in ake manner by an equal irregularity j in ‘the flow 
lervous fluids subservient to the perceptions of smell and 
é may account for similar illusions upon these faculties. 

ge de? In man instances, we find the vertigo equally present. whether 
pa in the dark or light, whether the eyes be closed or 
e have’ hence.a full proof that it is not dependent, as 
Bpeeinees: mae an ancreased. energy in the drritative 


‘numerous: ie eae eat in abhete far. Tess: eby ds 
, nc. ag Beyere from she eb is 
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‘becomes immediately vertiginous. In like manner, whatever be 


tem is constitutionally weak and mobile, or has become debilitated 
by disease or accident. Hence dyspeptic patients are peculiarly’ 
subject to both these affections; as are those who are faint from 
sudden and violent evacuations, want of food, or a long course of 


labour. Hence we meet with it as a frequent and distressing 


attendant upon those who have too freely indulged in the pleasures 


of the table, in those of sexual intercourse, and particularly the 
gross gratification of self-pollution. And, hence, we may see why - 


it is se often an accompaniment of cephaiza, as the neryous fibres 


subservient to the organs of perception, are here. influenced ‘from «_ 
contiguous, in some cases from continuous sympathy. 3" ee 

The exciting causes we have stated to be whatever has a ten- 
dency to disturb the uniformity with which the nervous power is © 
supplied through the whole line of its fibres. Of these the chief , 
are motion or exertion to which the strength is not ‘equal, motion _ 
to which the system has not been accustomed, or hurried motion, 
whether external or internal. Me he 


In a state of great weakness, whether from hunger, hard labour, 4 


hemorrhage, or a protracted fever, even the ordinary motion of . 
gentle walking is more than the little remaining ‘strength. can 
support: and the man who tries it trembles in every limb and— 


his degree of strength he will feel vertiginous by exchans ing’ the ) 
‘motion to which: he has been uniformly accustomed, for tal a 
STARR RSE. >is. ROA MI ca, TENE? aa 21 


cy 
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‘eplive “SP. Ty 
aaa rent kin 1, and 4 
>, the a * 


roduced i is obvious, ince, as. soon as ‘the ate i 
new ‘one : Lorber ae as ‘soon as 


ay car tietols sche a Eiterer hy some. persot 
ympathy of association isn so strong as in others, and hene 
Not so soon affected: in infants and young children such a- 
sym pathy has rarely comme! ced, for while their age has | 
, t given time for it, they have had so little walking in a strai eae 
ik and: been. accustomed to so muck Swinging and tossing about — 
in the arms, in every direction, that they. are equally. ‘prepared fi : 
d oe 0 Tun round a eireley or even circumvolve o on nthe 


: same. reason Ruieied. tumultuous, or aa Rised m otion | 
1d, 1 vhether external or internal, has a tendency to prod 
the same effect ; for the current of the nervous supply will partake 
~ of the agitation, and dizziness be a necessary. result. Hence the 
ve rtigo | that accompanies intoxication, in which, from the inordinate 
excitement that prevails throughout the system, the regular and 
' uniform stream of the sensorial fluid is quickened into a confused 
‘and disorderly rush, And hence the same effect from | ‘congestion, — 

or compression of any kind, as also from a sudden influence of m 
“emotion, and. particularly of the depressing passions: though in 
‘cases, the uniformity of the sensorial stream is interfered with by , 
» check, instead of by a rapidity of action: and where the check is 
) considerable, as in cases of sudden fright or apprehension, a a faint - 
, ing fit is at once produced without the preceding: Stages.) 
eae It is to this cause, exercised indeed in a less degree, that we are 
ascri ¢ the dizziness which is felt on looking down a precipice, 
bin tall ladder, or walking overa very narrow bridge, Witha «4a 
rent below ; for in all these cases we are conscious of 
se our firmness 3 inour fear. And that such j is the real 
: obvious: from the fact that those who possess their 
fit mness. and have no apprehension or trembling whatever, have no 
ess: it we ourselves | are able. to endure an exposure to 


rd coe same motion, with as ca a frendory from sa 


* 


: ene n a ‘Sone ueh 


me EN x . est sigh : ; , | ‘ Sue i 
“a oo) ls ) “NEUROTICA. * ( © [CL.IV—OR TY, , 
“Sai ndulansy 5 
» Swimming of the head. Pe, 
eC sori. ae ad 
».. < -Musory Vertigo. ry. fe 
ke STOOL MSc al « Nab SENSOSs). Poo ies ie 
‘ y Scotoma. .~——_ Dizziness, with blindness and ten- © 
6 . Blind head-ache.  =————s dency to swoon ; often succeeded by 
Nervous fainting-fit, Ss head-ache. Qh ees 
‘Vertigo is not generally an alarming affection, but it is only to De. 7 


remedied by a particular attention to its cause, and especially the 
predisposition of the system to a relapse: 3) [2 530) ae oe 
If we have reason to suspect congestion or extravasation in the 
head, bleeding, and especially from the temporal artery, will often”. 
‘Afford effectual relief, I have seen a very severe attack of vertigo _ 
cease instantly, as by magic, on opening this artery, although not: ~ 
more than a tea-cup-full of blood was drawn from it. Where the 
stomach has been gorged, an emetic, and afterwards a pureative, will — 
prove most effectual; where the cause, on the contrary, is debility, 
or exhaustion, it is best relieved by cordials and a generous diet : 
and where it is an idiopathic affection of the nervous system the 
“warm antispasmodics and tonics, with a tonic regimen, will bid 
fairest to succeed. Such persons will derive great ‘benefit by a. ° 
change of air, of scene, and of company ; by visiting the most quiet 
of our watering-places, cold bathing, and a cold ablution of the 
head, or of the whole body every morning. Here also a particular. . 
attention should be paid to the state of the bowels, as costiveness is 
always an exciting cause. During the paroxysm, perfect rest, and 
‘a reclined position, will be always found necessary ; and where there 
38 a tendency to fainting, stimulant odours may be applied to ‘the © 
nostrils, and ether, ammonia, and the volatile fetids to the stomach, 
in draughts of cold spring water. oe eas 
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MOTION OF THE HEART AND LUNGS FEEBLE OR IMPERFECT. 
| DIMINISHED SENSIBILITY : INABILITY OF UTTERANGE, 


ee, 5 


- Syneore, from cvyxerra “concido,” “to fell: or cut dowr 
“neoteric rather than an antique term. It occurs, indeed, am 
Greek writers, but rather in the description of battl 
diseases. I cannot find who first introduced it into. 


par. ey 
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nomenclature. In. Hippocrates, the common. synonym. is leipop- ~ 
sychia, and in Galen, apopsychia s but it answers its purpose, and 

is, in the present day, so gener Al established, that there i is no 6 ind 

of necessity for exchanging it. ‘ | 
Dr. Cullen’s definition of the: genus: is « motus cordis imminutus: 

‘ vel aliquamdiu: quiescens.”” ‘But this is by no means sufficient: for. 

“ane heart has been sometimes: totally void of motion without syncope): 

as in acrotismus, and especially in the well-known case of Mr. John ~ 
Hunter, which we have noticed under. that division, The leipothymia 

of Sauvages and other nosologists, is only syncope in its first attack 

- or mildest degree. Its character is “‘ subitanea et brevis virium™ on: 
dejectio,. superstite pulsis vigore, et cognoscendi facultate.” The a 
pulse i Asy, perhaps, always affected in some measure; but in ‘slight: 4: he 
* cases it still retains a certain degree of power; the perception rarely» be 
pb ils altogether: but the voice seems to be uniformly lost. ; aan 
The species in some systems of nosology are very numerous, and 

MT iecessarity multiplied. Out of deference to high and’ established 
authorities, the author was induced, in his volume of Nosology, to 

offer five: but as several of these differ only in cause, or some ac- 

cidental symptom, they may be reduced to the two following, and 

the accidental differences be ReesThcy as constituting varieties | or 
modifications alone : 


oy? SYNCOPE SIMPLEX, os “ SWOONING. 


i : | 2. RECURRENS. | _  FAINTING-FIT, Abd 
i: eames 7 : 
“SPECIES L m 

MR: q : 


ga SYNCOPE SIMPLEX. 


i; 


— occURRING SUDDENLY AND ACCIDENTALLY, AND CEASING wirnour ANE 


Bsaraie a BEA DENCY TO A RECURRENCE. 
: 4. 


; ve be ae 


“is not eau euirceded i ets 
©. To maintain the faculty of perception clear on true to. Mie 
“ impressions that are made on a the calery sour: we endeavoured: 

Vou. UL—U uv glee gine, aa | 


Ys 868 "or ae 
- to show, under the precedi 
power which connects it wit 
.. uniform; and to maintain th 
fe 
Me 


“puncture. 
~ of distention; an 
explanation. Butt 


“ment, an 


--an interru 
has accommodate 


: 


it in the latter. ene ne on une anna 
’ For the same reason we may see swooning takes place when any \_ 


GE, 1V.—SP. ay ** NBRVOUS FoNeTION, 


ue secondarily, or r by dainty | 
e state of the sensorium, In fainting from entonte passions 
tions, as a ‘sudden shoc vehement joy, the sensorial 
“ Ter is perhaps. abruptly, expended, as also in severe pain.* In. 
, a inting under the influence of the ic: passions, as fear, or heart-_ 
sick grief, this power is unquestio ably. checked in its regular flow, 


iz 


« being diminished ‘not primarily 
ith th h 


and probably checked also in its secretion: as we have reason to — 
a believe it is where fainting occurs from a repulsion or retrocession — 
of gout, ‘exanthems, or various other diseases. And to the same. 


cause may be referred those cases of swooning, which, in some. 
on or He eteeuite of oe are well known to Mic. 


(e te 


other: ee eR, Where it has Gelowed ceed upon ad 
' poisons, there can be no doubt that these have induced a rigid or. 
. » entastic Spasm upon the muscular fibres of the heart; and, where 
» the poisons are purely narcotic, the living or instinctive stimulus 
is. suddenly extinguished or carried off, and the pervous ae bé- 
comes an exhausted receiver. of 

Syncope then, in its simple state, as unconnected with any struc: 


»* tural disease of the heart or its adjoining vessels, seems to ‘pies 


under the following modified forms or varieties: 


‘ae Inanitionis. _ ~The swooning produced by fa. 
Swooning from inanition. tigue, long-fasting, or a sudden 
gO and excessive discharge of any 


fluid, whether natural or mor- 
eer. ena . bid, accompanied with a sense 
t ee oe ce Se eat, of inanition, and great sopeanls 
ea wa A ORG Re cee tion of strength. | ‘ 
: ‘Doloris. ae | _ Preceded by’ severe pain or irri- 

<oragning. from acute pain. tation of body, internal, as from 
Pe te ee) i _ poisons, flaialency, | or worms 3 

eo Ps _ or external, as from. wounds or 


i 


. . vey other injuries. 


ee  Paaiematica.. Preceded’ by an exercise of some. 


.. Swooning from mental emotion. _ sudden and overwhelming pas- 
sion or emotion. — 


mt ty Metastatica. Mina _.. Accompanied with a retrocession 
Eo Rtn ge Rie Sly i uh gt _or repulsion of gout, exanthems, 
Be preety es) or other diseases. 


The dente ae Soration off the paroxysm depend. upon “the pe,’ x 
ig “culiarity or the violence of the cause, the extent of the sensorial =. 

exhaustion, or the nature of the constitution, and hence must greatly .% 
sy/differ i in different individuals. In some cases it ceases in a few. 
te Minutes, and ithe « parent, aed incapable of speaking, retains. 


ee Behera as © Amat. Lusitan, Cent. IL. Gur. I. Been Me aT THs ee 
: Bees _  ~).. Plater, Observ. I. p. 431. a Sg ca a 
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Nevrotica. 
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"enough of perception an: 
» order, and to understan 
and irritation of flatul 


“= As this disease is always atten 
‘and some de 
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And 


vinegar, or any 


, iaieee 


“position. 


g the extremities | 


or the application of rubefacients, will 


overy upon the principle we, | 
a chain of organs united by: — 


ia, » 


‘shoul 
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“RECURRING AT PERIODS MORE OR LESS REGULAR 3, OCCASIONAL PALPI- 
VATION OF THE HEART DURING THE INTERVALS: AND UNQUIET 


ie 


S 


Meh ten 


é 


RESPIRATION DURING THE PAROXYSM. | , 
® Tus s, in most cases, a far more serious form of syncope than the 
'. ‘preceding, and’is. commonly ascribed to some structural disease of. 
| the heart, or the large arteries that immediately issue from it, as 
an ossification of the valves, polypous concretions, an enlargement, 
or thickening of the substance of the heart, an accumulation of 
‘water in the pericardium, or an aneurism. Puma aig 


° 


. Each of these may possibly be a cause in some instance or-other 3 


and where, during the paroxysm, the breathing, though feeble, is 
anxious and obstructed, the face livid, and the patient in the midst 


of the swoon shows a tendency to jactitation, or an uneasiness on 
one side or on the other; and, more especially still, where no ordi- 
nary exciting cause can be assigned, and it has commonly followed 
‘upon some unusual exertion, or hurry of the blood through the 
“Jungs, it would be imprudent not to suspect some such lurking 
* “mischief. — | paint ae 
_, But there are causes of a different and much slighter kind that I 
cannot avoid believing, frequently operate in the production of re- 
» ‘current syncope, and that too, with many of the peculiar symptoms 
‘just enumerated. And I now allude to any of the ordinary causes of 
syncope, as set down under the first species, or any other incidental 
' drritation whatever, occurring in a constitution of great mobility | 
“and excitability, or where the heart alone, or in conjunction with 
_. the whole arterial system, is peculiarly disposed to that irregular 


“and clonic action which we have noticed under the species PAL- 


. -PITATION, and particularly under the first and second varieties. 
*.- In such a frame of body, any sudden alarm, a longer abstinence 


p “than usual, a fuller dinner than. usual, unwonted exercise, and a 
_ thousand minute excitements of daily occurrence, will often succeed 
in producing a fainting-fit: and especially where a morbid habit of 

. *recurrence has been once established, and there is a predisposition 


* to return. Atonic plethora is another frequent cause inthe peculiar, 


-« constitution we are now considering, and a cause far too liable itself 


“to establish a circle of recurrence, and consequently to give recur- : 


rence to the form of syncope before us. There is a singular ex- 
* ample of periodic swooning in the Ephemera of Natural Curiosi- 
4 “ties,* which seems to have been dependent upon this state ot body: 


a  * Dec, I. Ann, 1. Obs. 10, 


Hei t 
‘au 


fe 


words, clonus or agitatory spasm, in combination with a greater c _ 
less degree of failure of the sensation and the understanding : The hs 


di 
Shee, 


y _ NEUROTICA. 


| cases” ‘ 

to study minutely the c ie of ihe: paties _idiosy: 
habit, and not to excite any alarm concerning organic n 
thus add another excitement to those which already is 
there is a probability that the affection’ may be owing to 
other of these lighter a d more manageable causes, as 

‘In the latter case, tonics, cold bathing, equitation, regular hour a 
and MY meals, wall: form the best aaceie die we-can ibe ct dow | 


ever’ votes lgedatives may the fine best to. ‘aptee with. th 
and diminish the. rapidity of the circulation, will form the n 
rational medical plan we can devise ; while tranquillity. of body an | 
mind, an abstinence from all stimalant foods, and a regular. atten= 


tion to the state of the bowels, should abe a standard: abhi for the 
wht fenour of his Life | 


i c 


ag 


i) OeGENUS VIL 
i > SYSPABIAL 


~ Comatose Spsm, ‘ 


imports convulsion, in the popular sense of the ‘term, a rn oinee 


term seems wanted as a generic name for the three followi 
eases, whose symptoms, and, for the most part, mode of tre 

\ccordant as to establish the Brera . ec the 
a. comueton division : arcane ae 


S= vt 


es “SYSPASIA CONVULSIO. oth! -CoNnvULSIO 
ce : ve spect ‘HYSTERIA. . ae _ HYSTERICS 


aa 


“The quikar ee re so fully into “the aaluce. ae princi ale of 
clonic ¢ or agitatory: baal under the Renae Cronus, t y é 
Id, Dee. TL. Ann, V. Obs, 53. a Sg 
gi | me ‘ « 
4 ¥ i oe si * 
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“they. are ae | 


in the. tation, but merch other morbid en and. 


‘particularly with ; preceding genera: for if we 
- combine clonic, or synclonic spasm, with different modifications of 


pow before RETO Tae eon 
In ‘explaining the nature OF biowie: spasm,’ we nuh ea the tendency 


vertigo, or syncope, V we ae ae bet three PpRNIES that are 


yee frequently exists when the uniformity of the flow or secretion — 


of the sensorial — power is once interfered with, to alternations of a. 
hurried and excessive, as well as of arestrained and deficient sup- 


“ply, | and consequently to an intermixture of constrictive or entastic 
spasm, with clonic or agitatory, of which palpitation, and various 
other affections of this kind, afford perspicuous examples. » In the 
diseases immediately before us the proofs of such an intermixture 
are still more strikitfe ; for there is not one of them but evinces an 


union of both descriptions of spasmodic action in a high, though: 


not an equal degree of vehemence. In convulsion-fit the two kinds 
of ‘spasm are nearly upon a balance, commonly with a retention of 
‘some share of both sentient and percipient power. In hysteria the 
‘spastic. or entastic action, in its sudden and. transient irruptions,’ is 
‘more violent than the clonic, the force exercised at this time is 
enormous, and there is also, in many cases, a small retention of sen- 


‘sation and understanding. .In epilepsy, the clonic action is most 


-conspicuous, and the. failure of the mental. and sentient faculties 
generally complete. 

Of the essence of the nervous power we have repeated stated, 
that we know nothing, for we can trace it only by its effects: but 
“we are compelled to conceive of it as a fine volatile and. energetic 
fluid, not existing out of the animal system, and, therefore, formed, 
and consequently secreted by some particular organ within it: which 
organ t there can be no difficulty in contemplating as the brain singly; 


or the brain and nerves jointly, which constitute only. different parts. 


of one common apparatus. Admitting, then, the ner vous power to 
be a secreted fluid, like all other secretions, this may be produced 
- Jn excess or in deficiency, or be imperfectly. elaborated, and, how- 


ever ‘produced, it may be irregularly communicated in its How; as. 


well by precipitation as by: interruption. The means by which 
these diseased actions take place, we have already touched upon; 


and have shown that the common causes are sometimes mental,’ 
Sometimes mechanical, sometimes sympathetic, and sometimes 
chemical,” as narcotics and other ame and particularly those” of ee 


"repelled eruptions, 


_Now it is in persons of relaked or debilitated fibres that we fee ee 


hese exciting causes chiefly operative. For in those of high health, 


oe 
+: 


full vessels, and a firm constitution, however the circulation may 


be accelerated, or the neryous. power excited, it is rarely that we 
meet with clonic ‘Spasms, or, Indeed, spasms of any kind: or, at 
Meaty we meet with a far Jess tendency to such abnormities, than in 


4 


persons of lax and ‘debi a 
mobility, or facility of be 


less impressive attack of syspasia or convulsion. 


the disease, and should form a prominent point in our attention: tO: 

its progress. ia be SA ae cae Wea aN 
» » There are, perhaps, few more common causes of weakness than» 
over-distended vessels ; and hence plethora is a frequent occasional ~— 


st 


cause of each of the diseases belonging to the genus before us, the 
species actually produced depending, as just observed, upon the 
influence of other circumstances. Thus if such plethora take 
place in a young woman of eighteen or nineteen, whose menstrual 
flux has been accidentally suppressed or retarded, it 1s most pro- 
bable, if an irregularity in the nervous sysiem be hereby excited, 
that such an irregularity will lead to a fit of hysterics rather than 


to one of convulsion or epilepsy, since we shall find as we pro- — 
-eced, that this species of spasm is peculiarly connected with an ~ 
irritable"and especially an orgastic state of the genital organs. ae 
Oo the contrary, if the plethora produce chiefly a distention of . 
‘the vessels of the brain, epilepsy is more ‘likely to be the result s 
in other words, that form of spasmodic action in which the sensation _ 
and the intellect suffer more severely than in either of the others. 
“While, if the plethora be general, we have reason to expect that 


- the spasmodic effect will be general also, or, in other words, take ~ 


the form of convulsion, in which no single organ is tried more than 
another. Yet plethora, in a firm and vigorous frame, is seldom _ 
found to produce either of these affections, for the resistance of the — 


coats of the blood-vessels is here sufficient to counter-balance the © 

impetus of the sanguincous fluid, and consequently to prevent an 
“over-distention.. And hence, again, we see in what manner debility _ 

becomes a remote or predisponent cause of the diseases u der our. 


rey ae 


consideration. _ 


Plethora thus acting by over-distention, may be regarded as a 
mechanical stimulus, upon the removal of which, as upon the 
removal of other mechanical stimuli, the disease will cease. Ve 

‘section is the most direct means of such removal: but it labou! 
under the inconvenience of being only a temporary remed) nd 

takes off the occasional cause, but by adding to the gener; det 


er 


nee get 


Me 


it gives strength to the predisposing cause. = 


". \eations formed in the membranes ‘of ‘the brain, or arising from the 


uo 
¥, 


oi 
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3 citio.” Vogal distinguishes it, “cum integritate sensuum.”? .Dr. 


= ViL—SP; ay ‘NERVOUS. PUNCTION.: 
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‘The more. direct’ fee hintieaty siealdadts are e sharp- poitited Ossifi- | 


internal ‘surface of the cranium 3, | splinters of a fractured cranium, 

ot the introduction of some wounding instrument. The ‘occasional: 
causes: resulting. from méntal emotions, we have already been called — 

to notice more than once; as’ ‘also. to:show that while some ‘of these 
appear’ to act by. instantaneously. exhausting the “sensorial ‘organ ¢ of ie" 
its living. principle, others operate: by giving a check to the Senso- 
“rial secretion.. These modes of action are indeed Opposite, but the 
game which i is a depletion of the nervous apparatus, is thesamie, > 
And as:in weaker or relaxed habits there is in every organ a greater “4 
» mobility; or facility of passing from one state of action to another, | wii 
than in the: firm and robust, we see also why the former should. he Ms 
“not only more subject to spasmodic actions from mental emotion; vs 
but to sudden changes of mental : impction; and : sousequently to. ‘ding 
‘aap Hee and fickleness Of temper sac ie i aa i aaa 


SPECIES I. 


lee ate : - SYSPASIA CONVULSIO.. | oe 


rs Ne 5 : bys a ys 
‘ a Pee te AS f 


Bia : to : -Conttsion.. i en 


“MUSCULAR AGITATION VIOLENT; TEETH GNASHING! HANDS FORCI-. ou 
WR aN ee tink BLY EEE: “DRANSIENTs feo ce Te 
Aw dekone CONVULSION, most of the Mosolontte represent the ee 
ties of the mind and the external senses as still sound and unaffected. ' 
Savages says, ‘‘ superstite in. paroxysmis anime functionem exer- _ 


Tigi 


Cullen i is more exact than either of these... His words are, “ mus- 
-culorum contractio clonica abnormis, citra soforem ;” “ anirregular 


| ‘elonie contraction of the muscles, bordering on, but short of fethare ss ‘ 


“eye The influence of the disease’on the sensation and perception” F 
‘vary considerably i in different. cases, but so far.as | have seen,.the. 
_ sensibility i is always in some degree diminished, and I hence ven-'' . 
_ tured: to introduce this feature into the generic definition; as’ a 
| -pathognomic symptom. x P 
There are also some other. ai fecances: that occur in the chars 
ot the disease in its different attacks, and which have been laid shold 
of as the ground-work of very numerous subdivisions by many — 
-nosologists. » . For. these differences we cannot always account: but 


* in general they will be found to depend upon the idiosyncrasy, habit, 


or stage of life in which the disease makes 3 its appearances and to - 
bk tise to the: des varieties : : ae Ber uae 


dett 
eft 
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Migratory convulsion. Vee: 
g. ite th eae 


The wonwateie shifting irregularly [ 
from one part to another. cee, , 
© The convulsion attacking every part : 
‘ he simultaneously ; ocetenay PIOr: 4 
tracted in its stay. - ie 


» Redurrenst nee ae The convulsive’ paroxysm retur 
Recurrent convulsion. ing: after. intervals more: or less 


ae Ce OR eas ORC RULE, 204 SO real. 

eS Ejulans. i pes): panes Bi enavulsiont accompanied ait: £3 
Shrieking ‘convulsion, shrieks or yells, but without pain. 

i) ee aerperalied es Occurring during pregnancy or la- 

Puerperal convulsion. .. -.... bour, usually with coma): and ster+ He 


i; Ree ae _~ torous breathing. | 

¢ Infantilis, Rehan ; ‘ Occurring during infaney preceded 
- Infantile convulsion. by twitchings or starting, - and. 
Wi gaie iva a Ce "=> accompanied with ‘a_ ‘blushes he 
hak CRORE” La. are a «, about the eyes and. upper lip. 


ah the F FIRST Of MIGRATORY VARIETY, ‘the: convulsion. travel in 
» > some instances, so completely from organ to organ, ‘and from one 
_". get of muscles to another, as to make an entire circle. © - ~~ 
: ~~ In the SECOND or UNIVERSAL VARIETY, the convulsion is. ‘often iy 
accompanied with a peculiar kind-of percussion or hammering of 
.. one limb against another, or against some other part of the body, 
_resembling the malleation we have already had occasion to ae, a 
and cunstituting the MALLEATIO of some authors. : 
‘In the RECURRENT. VARIETY, the intervals are often very irre i ; 
lar; but the ordinary return, where any. thing like a regular Be ? 
is. established, is menstrual or lunary. To'this, as also to the pre- M 
ceding, many writers have applied the name of HIERONOSUS OF . 
MORBUS SACER; which, by others, as we have observed wry has 
been limited to some. modifications of chorea. 
In the FOURTH or SHRIEKING VARIETY, the muscles of respira: | 
- . , tion, and especially those of the larynx, appear to be chiefly affected : 
| ay and the shrill sounds or yelling to which it gives rise, proceeds 
rather from an involuntary motion of these organs than from any - 
greater degree Be pain iba is Ghd gat under this form than under ; 
any. MLRE RE , as 
-In: PUERPERAL CONVULSION, the irritation ‘is , supposed by Dr. 
‘Bland to. derive no peculiar character from the state of the body at 
‘the time. But it is impossible to shut our eyes to the close and © 
active sympathy which exists between the’ sexual organs and the 
ae sensorium, and which is peculiarly striking in hysteria; nor to the — | 
Pini bala be symptoms which take place, in. convulsion from this. 
-¢ause; in which there is a greater tendency to oppression in the head 
than in any other modification whatever, the breathing is stertorousy 
« -) s and the spastic action eculiarly violent; insomuch, that were it not 
 \. that the head seemed Be affected, we might resolve the oppression 
into the vehemence and duration of the entastic struggle. Convu 
sions of this kind occur aging pregnancy, in the midst of Aabour, or 


on 
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rers wor and the ‘eyerli nic titate with a quiver: thar’ is 
difficult to follow up. This. constitutes the ecclampsia of 
ee n the subsequent sta of teething, as the irritative. i 

¥ “somewhat firmer, the ‘clon c vibration is rarely so rapid. meee 
po Aaeeecendly’ to. the time of teething, the usual causes of excite- bee 


| ment are’ retained meconium, flatulency, and acrimonious food. 


"Phe ordinary excitements of convulsion, however, operate’ ‘ata a 
‘periods of life. They are often’ concealed, but are those of clonic e Lod 
. spasm generally. ~ They consist not ‘unfrequently, as we have-al- :: 
’ ‘Teady observed, in pressure or other ‘irritation, from a deformity. a 
~« oF some ‘spicular 1 node within the cranium; and are said by Desses- ‘yas iene 
sarts* to occur most frequently i in those whose sculls are peculiarly . aga 
large,’ or, in the language of. Morgagni,t are nearly cubical in th Ree 
"occipital region. Pressure, however, or congestion in the brain, — 
from whatever cause, is an occasional source of this complaint. © 
And hence. convulsion isa frequent result of severe fright, or any 
“other violent agitation of the mind. ‘And, like several of the species 
“we have just noticed, it is a frequent result of some suddenly SUp- 5 
_ pressed natural or morbid discharge, or suddenly repelled com-. ~ 
_ plaint affecting a remote organ, It has hence. appeared | on sup> — 
» pressed menstruation, su ppressed flow of milk, leucorrhcea or. lochia ; vi, 
on suppressed dysentery,}. or the suppressed ‘discharge: from an ‘ald 
ulcer. And it has followed, in. like manner, on repelled gout, 
A _ exanthems, and cutaneous eruptions; even on a sudden cure of the» 
itch, where it has been of long Standing, ‘and -has formed a chronic — 
: A Snape ane usual causes in a val and infancy we Nea 


C Convulsions are ‘also Ses uehery produced by many of shed narcotic 
Me " polsons . in a certain. degree of strength or activity, and a certain ‘acai 
sa State, ‘of the constitution. For if the dose be very large, or the. 

ae mu ch debilitated at the time, the ‘irritability will be entirely» 
a | nd death will. often ensue instantaneously, without any. : 
struggle hatever. Thus the distilled water of the leaves o 
kernels of th prunus Lauro-cerasus, under different circumstances i ; 
vi a ‘produce | both these effects; as will also the distilled water 
“the kernels. of vari 


‘ious other fruits possessing g prussic acid, as those — 
an 


gee bitter aa sions tree; and hence. pte, pra 


sso Sed. ‘eit ‘aus. ‘Moth. ips Ix 9. 
+ Hoefner,. Baldinger N. Mag. B. VI. p. 32 3. 
_§ Gruellmann. Diss. Obsei an usu cicutz, Goett, 3782, . 


ae hem. Nate ( Cur. Dec, IU, Ann, J a. Ob 74, 


D oe wie spilt 
jes as. ‘rigid! as in tetanus, and ¢ Se th 


dden and without 3 any warning, but mo on oe : 


‘ihe ‘heal oy ness spectra b be | 
asiness in the. bowels, and a tensenes in 1 the left 
other cases the patient complains of : 
d cold . aura ence tes up th | b 


nia the: ye lose nar 
ess ean a fot, ‘Stare, e the 


| a tod overpower the gente orate 
in some instances ae saa been. i) violen a 


ss ENS of. ee: einiecy, ‘thé. lips, ‘cheeks, a ‘ r lin 
e, is dyed with a dark or purple hue. 
a mic ind cease. in a a m 


\ 


“rage from the nos or § _ other organ. I ut We Haye” 
often had o asion to observe | hat, in weak and relaxed a ais ed- 


oe this ceount,, have necessary soe er Ic 
Fe 1p. Se sath caution, and pers: el ed in with reigounens! at) SRR 
ha |, into” ‘the. ‘stomach, if Aenible, anc 
this cannot be saccenel ae the form of an i 


ay oe carry OF the apie cause. ner irritation, and t 
ae ie RENEE to the. ei ANTAGRE make a aavenranler diversion. of 


pe ‘ritation : Doecdsa. from pear Schenck nels us ‘that ie 
“ employed them generally with considerable success, and. preferred. _ ms 
the preparations of: copper, and particularly, the verdigris, to any 

: other emetic, from their rapidity of action.f | An penn pre 


peeps feoinmotion: ” i) T hiee most, corneacaly: een tc 

. » ammonia, ether, rausk, camphor, and valerian. The sublease 
_ oils, both animal and vegetable, seem to have fallen as Woes: 
their proper: “value in the. present day. as they. were + 
‘. above it. And the same may be observed of theebtatile: fetids | 
nerally, as fulizo, assafcedita,and chenopodium vulvaria or stink- 
ppc: the ast of sagt onde rae ee te, older nama ~ 


_ beyond this t they om to ‘possess a Soiree power ew hel, ‘pret 
- Tesides in. their ee avutiere cae or some ae misaffecti 


AN. 
‘ 


suey oa Brat: 
1 diate effect of a sudden application he Beis 


five power ; a a ence of the. a anemone acti . 
organ or ‘set of organs, to’ the surface of the body ene-— 
‘same way as blistering the neighbourhood of aninflamed . 
ee s off the primary inflammation by a transfer. of the infl Se | 
ction to. ‘the part where the blister is shone Et ecold — 
general: reaction, and. the shuddering: b 
comes a direct and very powerful tonic : j 
; remedy highly worth trying in. hysteri 
hos cases of epilepsy in which a suspiciot 
f irritation within the cranium does no ‘fol 
biting every thing that may increase the impetus of 
In the cony ulsion- fit of infancy, the effusion of cold-w 
- as I have seen, may be much oftener resorted to with | 
. than the fears of. mothers will allow; and be founc ( 
; ful i in a hot,. close, unventilated | nursery, than the 1 , 
tion of ¢ a warm bath. » And where 1 have not been able 
th r, and the warm bath has been tried repeated. 
uently succeeded by taking the little in 
A a: or apes maces fo 


n prohibited 4 by any other ¢ 
tonic Ashe interv s he 


. the emulsion of bitter almonds. © Where silver has been made choice 
Teh he - usual preparation has been ‘its: nitrate, and the dose’ has 


A 


% 


 Soreeet is ‘rarely of use except ‘alia: the paroxysm is periodical 


om “failed. ri 


Be i ha 


po poetinn te to fifteen ane 
d not plese ae ten grains at 


ae has failed | ‘the eau et 
n three times a-day, give 


i) on ne bas ployed being 


_ begun with a grain given four or five times a day in the shape of a 
) pill, and gradually increased to eight or ten Brains), or as much’ as i 
the patient? 's stomach. will bear, , ‘ 
- The virtue of all. these, however, seems Ronsidenibie Wipeves 
“by a combination with camphor, which has often been found advan 
tageous even alone. “In spasmodic or convulsive affections,” says 
Dr. Cullen, coat has: been of service, and even in epilepsy it has 
~ been: useful. © ‘I have not, indeed, known an epilepsy. entirely cur, ae 
. by camphor alone; but I have had several instances of a paroxysm, — 
~ which was. expected in the course of a night, prevented . by a dose | 
of camphor exhibited at bed time; and even this when the cam-. 
- phor was given alone; but it has. been: especially: ‘useful when BiVEN jae 
with a dose of joupram: CRORE OEEY, on white ariel; or sae the 
- flowers of zinc.’ i icc agighe Ws Tenn Rake 
Nig __ The vegetable sonics are e little to be depended upon. 


The bark 


_and the cardamine frratensis (ladies-smock,) sempervivum tectoru: 
(house-leek,). and biscus quernus (missletoe,) are hardly wor 
y aeoiee in the present day, notwithstanding the specific. virtue 
they. were . supposed to- possess: formerly. The cardamine, the 
“40 oS ee of a opiden is ancient ee and i in smog nn 


} » ‘The = owe ek was. employed in nthe form of an nexpresied ju 


¢ ] et i Se SE . 
‘§ Auer Andi. fir Pract. Acrate, B.D . 1 eet 
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white coagulum, resembling creme of fine pomatum, that has a 
“weak but penetrating taste, and was supposed, from its ready evae 
_ poration, to contain a considerable portion of yolatile alkaline salt.” 
” Pereboom* applauds its tonic and antispasmodic virtues inthis state, > 
| and for further instances of its fancied power, the reader may consult — 
«the German J ournals of Natural Curiosities. ~The missletoe has 
- “-yarely been employed in our own country, except by Dr. Home, 
who thought:he found it serviceable; though it is chiefly indebted | 
for its fame as a specific in convulsions, to the practice and writings 
of Colbatch.¢ It has been given in powder, infusion, and extract. » 
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59) | a SPECIES IL ee 


Ae 


|.) SYSPASIA HYSTERIA: « | =) # 


Pree 17 


i eae Jopsterics. ee 
GONVULSIVE STRUGGLING, ALTERNATELY REMITTING; AND EXACER- . 


|  BATING; RUMBLING IN THE BOWELS; SENSE OF SUFFOGATION }; 
a te Ce DROWSINESS, URINE COPIOUS AND LIMPID 3, TEMPER FICKLE.. |: 
Hysterta, from dezepe “the uterus or vulva,” or more correctly 
yiscus posterius vei inferius,’’’ evidently imported in an early — 
re period of medical science, some misaffection of the womb, or.other =~ 


“’ “bexual organ; and hence hysteria, among thé Greeks and Romans, ~ 
was also a term ‘by which. female midwives were denominated, or | 
sy “ those who especially.attended to affections of the hysteria or womb, - 

' “Phe Latin term uterus, although it approaches it insense and sound, 

(48 altogether of a different origin, For this has a direct reference — 
~* “to the use and figure of the uterus as a single organ, and is an 
op aee! _immediate derivation from uter, a bag or bottle. | ACN Bea: 
“>. With a morbid condition of this organ, indeed, hysteria is; in many. _ 

. instances, very closely connected, though it is going too far to say. 
that it is always dependent upon such condition: for we meet with — 
instances occasionally in which no possible connexion can be traced 

between the disease and the organ; and sometimes Witness it in. — 

males as decidedly as in females. It has been contended by various, 
“writers, that in this last case, the disease ought to be called hypo-. 

- chondrism, the. Hypoconprias of the present. work ;: and_ that. 
hysteria and hypochondrias are merely modifications ‘of a common . 
complaint. Nothing, however, can be more erroneous. These two 

» >» diseases have often a few similar symptoms, and more particularly 
"these of dyspepsy; but they are strictly distinct maladies, and are - 
characterized by signs that are peculiarly their own. The con- . 


es 


“+ See-also Diss. sur la Gui de Chene, remede specifique pour’les maladies 
Convulsives.. Paris; W190 et Rae Ma a ie 


* ; ‘y 
eenicnaneen the ie cue , 
-Istically mark. ge UP CNN arate have” as. “little ppeeosaty. conne: 


4 


is s rictly a corporeal Geese: Gvoachendrias a ‘menta 
7 ! commonly originates in corporeal organs, but organs thag:”’ 
- have a peculiar influence upon the mental | faculties, and has not. 
_ established itself till these participate in the morbid action. Hyster 
is a disease of the irritative fibres, hypochondrias of the sentient: 
Hysteria i is a disease of early life, hypochondrias « of a later period. ; Br 
Both, however, are diseases of a highly nervous or excitable tem- : 
perament, and, as such, may co-exist in the same individual: but so : 
also may vertigo or cephalea with either of them; which would 
nevertheless continue to be regarded as distinct diseases, notwith- 
standing» ‘such an incidental conjunction. And hence Mieg,* and is 
various: other established writers+ upon the subject, have not incor- ee, 
rectly, though perhaps unnecessarily, treated of the disorder before 
us under the two divisions of male and female hysteria, hysteria 
VinOP are, or masculina, and hy steria feminina. Tesh 
_ Hysteria, like all other clonic affections, shows itself most Tree 
quently. in mobile and irritable temperaments, and. particularly 
during that period of life in which irritability is at its highest tides. ix 
as from the age of puberty to that of thirty-five years, seldom * ” 
appearing before the former, and rarely after the latter of these — 
term: . The common occasional causes of Eon yaAOn; which we Hove, an 


" ; Paocks: or her ilominel organs, yiental emotions, ‘ples 
ua thora, and particularly turg@escence of the sexual region, are among 
es most os on which account, we are told oF Ee 


evacuations, hel be at no loss to account fori its appearing on ial 
as well as on ‘suppressed menstruation, and consequently i in leucor- — 
rhoea. And as the Late gree lose much of ye eas during 0 


* © Epistle ad ailetann aeunee, No. V : aS ey 
“f Ebh. Nat. Cur. Dec. Il. Ann, IV. Obs. 18, 61. 
Traité Nouveau de Medicine, ees, Lions, 1684, ta ON Senet Yen 
_ ¢ Observ. et Curat- Medic. Libr. XXVIII. oe 2% 33. 
§ De Praxi Admiranda, Libr, ui, Obs. 85, eee st ry 
“Vor. UL—Y y Cie 


es ? ) 


¢, the period of part 


arreny rather ha breeding won 


r to oleate as rapid: st 


“to pass Hie 
€ former i is mos aoe nat 


have also een Me i 


 . 
= ot” 
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Pca action of some kin: 
‘that. may not become a prey, ander gate Tcl 
Seve of apa ONS, action we are now descri 
: ry generally concealed from us; but w 
perceive | ‘that the rule we: have now adverted ‘to 
steric spasm will assume more or les 
h acter, in proportion: as the individu “ 
more. igorous make. And hence the most violent, ' 
ast common, instances of hysteric: struggle that occur to us, a 
in young women of the most robust and masculine constitutio: xe 
| The paroxysm often takes place without any previous 3 rning 0} 
" « ‘manifest excitement whatever, and especially where it has estal 
4 lished itself by a frequency of recurrence, Occasionally, 
we have a few precursive signs which rarely show t 
a sense of nausea or sickness, flatulence, aly 
eart pression. of . spirits, and sudden bursts. of ears 
assignable cause, showing a disturbance in the: secret 
bution of the nervous power. The fit” soon succeeds with ) 
and shivering over. ‘the whole body, a quick fluttering puls: 
acute feeling of pain in the head as though a ‘nail were 
- it. The flatulency. from the stomach or colon rises in th 
tion of a ‘suffocating ball into the throat, and forms. what ‘is kn no. 
by. the name of lobus hystericus. The convulsive ‘stru vole 1 ome 
ommi : or of very mobile fibres 1 is metimes 


, i ses i " prodigiously violent, evincing uring: 
ig "contractions arr igidity. as firm as in tetanus, and a force that 01 
; comes: all ‘opposition, ‘The trunk of the bedy is twist od. 
: . ‘and forward, limbs are’ variously” agita id t 
: : hat iti difficult, ifr m 


| charged, t yugh cop SD iccens ny he Hee sles 
a and trachea pitated: nh every way, ‘and hence, ‘there is an i invo- 
luntary utterance ‘of of shrieks, screams, laughing,, and crying accord: 


feet 
- 
; 

mS 
s 


ong Mieadciea: and from hence,” 


~ the malady be inveterate, and then it is more frequent, vehement, _ @ 


‘sel es in words, how it holds them, what ails them. 


“und 


be Be Ee otious Ay be eure? to we ‘nos 


remote or. exciting cause. If the menstruation be ina morbid ‘state, “g 
? this must be cornetted as soon. as aney. ete fr, 6) which, how- . . 


" 
a 


“st ereths, aa ree ‘no other feel ae 


: . that ab a re “a soreness; and perhaps some decree of pain i 
the head. Iti: rarely, indeed, that an hysteric fit becomes dangerous; 


3 ina few instances ‘terminated i in ate or trig 
ion asserts that the te emp 


. Finunieated a Een, if 

otal: uid : and in consequence the. mind i is as ‘unsteady 
bserves the sagacious Burton, % of, vi 

who has painted strongly, but from the life, “ proceed a brutish kind 4 

of dotage, ‘troublesome sleep, terrible dreams, a foolish kind of ; 

bashfulness in some, perverse conceits and opinions, -dejection of » 

mind; much discontent, preposterous judgment. They are apt to 

loathe, dislike, disdain, to be weary of every object. Each thing 

almost is tedious to them. They pine away, void of counsel, apt ij 

to weep, and tremble, timorous, fearful, sad, and out of all. hopes of 

better fortunes: They take delight i in dome” nothing for the time, 4. 

but love to be alone and solitary, though that does them more harm. = 

And thus. they are affected so. long as this vapour lasteth ; but by ig ial 


ate 


and by they are as pleasant and merry as ever they were in their 
liv 5 they sing, discourse, and laugh in any. good company, upon: 
all occasions. And so by fits it takes” them now and then, except. 


PER 


and continuate. . Many of them cannot tell how to express the 


stand them, or well tell what-to make of their sayings.’ 

€ mode of treatment bears so close a resemblance to th | 
the preceding species, that it will be unnecessary,to enlarge upon. it 
3 Ree: or rom 
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in loose and relaxed constitutions far more caution is necessary, as 
has been already explained under convULSIO. = eee 
In this last state of body tonics should also be had recourse to, and 
many of the warmer sedatives and antispasmodics, as assafcetida, 
camphor, most of the verticillate plants, and cajeput, which was a 


> favourite remedy with Mieg.* Valerian has often proved service- 


able, but is rarely prescribed in sufficient quantity to produce any 
good effect. ‘It seems,” says Dr. Cullen, “to be most useful when 


given in substance and in larger doses. I have never found much 
benefit from the infusion in water.’t+ The ammoniated tincture of — 


the London College, however, is an excellent form: but even here 
the quantity of the root employed should be double what is pre- 
scribed. The cinchona may be usefully united with valerian, but 
does not seem to, be of much benefit in this disease by itself, 
Opium is a doubtful remedy: where the precursive signs are 
clear it will often allay the irritation, and thus prove of great value. 
But it so frequently produces head-ache, and adds to the constipa- 
tion, that it is rarely trusted to in the present day. When resorted 
to it is best combined with camphor. . ae ct ta 
W here the disease occurs in the bloom of life, and there 1s reason 


_ 9! to apprehend the ordinary orgasm of this age to be in excess, the 
“surest remedy is a happy marriage. : th 
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SPECIES III. 
SYSPASIA EPILEPSIA. — 


i My 7 
ie alan 


Fypilensy. pralling-Sicknuess. 


FUE nae Hy hiss 


- SPASMODIC AGITATION AND DISTORTION, OHIEFLY OF THE MUSCLES 


OF THE FACE, WITHOUT SENSATION OR CONSCIOUSNESS; RECUR- 
“RING AT PERIODS MORE OR LESS REGULAR. au ay ee 


‘ux Greek physicians gave the name of eriLEpsy, from emiAnpbaye- 


"pat, to the present disease, from its “sudden seizure or Invasion,” © 
which is its direct import: and as the violence of passion or mental 
“emotion, to which the Roman people were accustomed to be worked 
‘up in their comirra, or popular assemblies, from the harangues of 


their demagogues, was one of the most common exciting causes, it 
was among the latter denominated MORBUS COMITIALTS; in the popu- 
lar language of our own day, “ Electioneering disease,” in reference 


‘to the time and occasion in which it most frequemly occurred. — 


The general pathology of the two preceding species, and which 


vid.” Eapist. ad. Haller. ut supra No. Vo : 
~ -} Mat. Med. Part II. Ch. VILL. 


it shows tself, it has been subdivided by many nosologists into 


J following 


“may be mental or corporeal : but to produce this rather than either 
of the others, there must be a peculiar diathesis, which seems to 
depend upon the state of the nervous organ. Where this exists, | 


_ grief, fright, consternation; of all which the records of medicine : 
“afford abundant examples. Ina like diathesis any kind of corpore: 
s irritability will often become an exciting cause, whether more OF» 
less remote from the head itself. Thus an irritability in the ear 
~ from an inflammation, abscess, or some insect or other foreign sub-» 
“stance that has accidentally entered into it, or the sudden suppres-, 
2 sion of a discharge to which it has been subject, has in various — 
instances. produced epilepsy.* Hildanust mentions a case in which — 


‘same organ by the accidental introduction of.a small piece of glass. wt 


-flammation, debility, orm or tl 


GE. ViL—SP. HL) _ NERVOUS FUNCTION. ogee 


has. een given at some lengths under the genus CLONUS, will apply 
to the Ae : ne is obvio on the ae pe : 


anc pesient sail that ihe irritative 
than the sensific and ‘percipient.. 
_ Before we enter upon the history of the Flictase it will bel co 


“venient to remark, that from the different modifications under whi 


nes 
Ea Ab 


um rous varieties, but tha he Be hole nay be reduced to the: i ha 


& Cerebralis. ae Attacking abruptly without. any evi- 
Cerebral 1 Epilepsy. dent excitement, except in a few 4 Pe 
é instances, a slight giddiness. Inthis » ~~ 
case the predisposing cause is ex- 
rita | rae: ternal violence, or some internal in- 
auras Saag 1 algae «jury, a Ge si00 or disease of the 


bor gee: ‘5 head. b: 
8  Coraitata gs eee ~ Catenating with some Sorby action 
ae erie, of a remote part, with a sense of a 


seo ; ae cold vapour ascending from it to a 
Tyke 2 A ean ieee ‘head, or some other precursive sign. ek il 
Y orem ett. ea ae The limbs fixed and rigid, with clonic ii Bite 
_ Complicate Epilepsy. _ agitation of particular organs. i 


~The causes of aSrayGt like those of the two preceding species, 


almost. any of the passions, or mental emotions, when violently agi- 
tated, have been found sufficient to occasion a paroxysm, as anger, 


it followed upon a considerable degree of irritation excited in the 


In like manner, an irritable state of the stomach from chronic in- 
presence of substances that do 
da frequent origin. Bartholine 


not naturally belong: to it, has” 
BIER an instance In which aa 


ren 
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re om hence ‘see Sisy it sti 
. es : of the lochial. discha 
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en nue inactive f 
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oe 


| one s ide Ce 
_e face and | ey 


remi sion an exacerbation of “he 
as ng CO oxysm the patient remains ‘fol " 
"some time. Be alese; quite insen cca apparently in a profound 
por or lethargy. He recovers. from this attack sometimes sud- 
‘denly, but more generally by degree: » yet without any recollection | 
of the su erings he has undergone. ‘ 
J first or CEREBRAL VARIETY, or iwhere: there is ; little or 
‘no appear ince of an occasional cause, and the: predisponent | cause 


is supposed to exist in the head, the comatose symptoms, and indeed _ ts 


the general mischief to the external: as well as to the internal senses © 
is most striking. Yet the effect is even here very different in dif-- 
ferent’individuals: | ‘The ‘optic. ‘nerve affords severe proofs of this. 
Sometin es from a diseased accumulation of sensorial power in this 
“organ, ‘surrounding: objects appear brighter or. larger, than natural, 
or both.¢ Yet, in many cases, irritability of ther nerve or its adjoin- | 
ing: muscles has been destroyed, and a paresis, more or less. general, — 
~ has been the result. Hence a perpetual nictitation, strabismus, or 
blindness, are no unfrequent consequences. Yet the stimulant. in- 
flux of accumulated power appears -in one instance to have had a, 

most fortunate and directly opposite effect; for an habitual blit a 
ness: owas” hereby removed.t Where the muscles of speech have : 
suffered in an equal degree, speechlessness. has in like ‘manner 
followed i$ and for the same reason, where the joints have. been vio 
Tently affected with a predominancy of rigid over Clonic action, they : 
have sunk into an insuperable contraction.|| oatd is hence hot to be © - re 
wondered at pect Ape: yin Syte should aa be mee 


cane ais, 1724, ha 
7: Bartholin. Hist. tede rat 3 
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“ING VARIETY. 3) 


cold creeping, vay pour tro} ual 
. and cause of wh ee 
ay nad Ry 
es : $) according to examples ac 
colle tors. of soeedic 1 curiosities ; as the feet, the hand 
; the ere aA the jae the ie ¢ 
, 


“sing: dc banice the other va ae : 
eyes, pain, heat, and sparkling, whith, ia Sir Clifton 
Hh _ were regarded as Signs that "peculiarly. distinguish 
« from th symptomatic. disease.* Sometimes ther 


vee or illusive oie before th © Ste) t 


“appearance, as it were, of bee 0 n image in a_ 
| as Paulin has rien. obs nese 


zf i 


i ing .b h 
O feats occasions. eoge e 


Sheng ( es 
‘i Sg, times the patient exhibits sudc 
pom * occasionally. he is. ‘strangely faihatine atid ga in. “one in 
_ hibited a new and peculiar talent for singing. tte eae 
Under the third or COMPLICATED SAREE while many (>) 
limbs are rigidly fixed, almost wit 16 m 
other parts are thrown into the ‘most proteaqie au Iu dic! 
culations of chorea: and, if the muscles of the chest be affe: 
"this way, he patient appears in some: cases to burst in! involu 
fits of Jaugl ter from t their irregular and clonic action.} Gita 
1 lat such has. been the force. of the spastic r 1 
to. brea . one or more teeth, to rupture an artery, or render 2 
ee and in one case at. t least t to burst. the: det ventric e of t 
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} and perhaps i in an equal number of congenital, appearing soon after 
birth, and mostly produced bya fright of the mother during preg- 


hy 
are; however, some instances, 


_ times, and with great frequency ; with the revolution of the mo 1} ; 
, OF even. of the night ; in one instance six times in'a single day ean) 


“parents.t In a highly nervous temperament it is not difficult to 
account r such returns; since therdread of its return alone, when, 
At. has” ‘once established a circle of action, will form a sufficient CAUSERE™ ili 


e 
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It has been observed that the epileptic paroxysm: occurs chiefly at 
irregular periods, ; and is for the most part of short duration. ‘There 
m record ‘of a singular exception | to 
this rule in both sases. For it has occasionally lasted for two 
three days with little or no vemission. If has also returned at ‘sta 


in another, on the revolution of the birth- day | of éach of the patient s 


of irritation. Ina few. instances, it seems to have been hereditary ; : 


nancy. Hildanus gives an example in. which:a fright of this kind 
was occasioned by the presence of an epileptic ‘patient, when sud- 
denly attacked with a paroxysm sf and other medical records narrate © 


: examples. ofa. like effect on a sudden rush. ofa hare, or. some other 


iP, action, ¢ 
_. confirmed diathesis, upon whatever may disturb the balance of ” 
_.» perhaps any of the circulating fluids—and that this balance may be 
+ ‘disturbed either by too much as well as too: little excitement ;— 


hip 


a loss to. account for an adequate. cause of this very singular phe 


will apply'to the present. The two-fold: intention is to remove, as” r 


animal, against a._pregnant woman, =): ws 
Many persons. habitually disposed to epilepsy are attacked i imme-. ce 
diately oon waking in the morning from a sound sleep, when we may Poot 


be inclined to. think they would ‘be least liable to such a surprise... 
_ Dr, meee admits that he finds a difficulty in explaining this curious 


fact.. But t when we-reflect that epilepsy is a disease of irregular 
iefly in a debilitated system, | depending, where there is a 


when we reflect, moreover, that during sound ‘sleep. there i is ‘always | a 


_ taking place a. considerable accumulation of sensorial power, and. oo 
“may at times be an excess of it—we shall no longer, I think, be at ies 


“The general mode of treatment proposed fae the last two disedee 


far as we are able, the exciting cause, and to ey the. usual irti- © , e 


_ station of the nervous system. x; saa. 


and in the hands of Dr. Hamilton hi 
to produce a cure. 'To'effect this they should be used. freely and © 
“maintained. steadily, so as to. keep D a. Recpatl countersirrita tions 


Where plethora manifestly exists, we ‘may use Pee ions with ‘ 
great hopes of success, and, generally speaking, more freely than” ‘8 
in: hysten la. But here also cathartics will be ‘of considerable avail, . shi 

e been found sufficient ind aa 
“ 


in, fhe, howels;.: which may act 
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Hy 


ithe rer acrimony « 


irritation in any: other oe directly. carry 0 
Oe: ee 


may exist in the: bowels themselves. 
‘i. Provided this be accomplished, ‘the particula 
“ does not appear to be a matter of great moment 
we, boge, sulphate of magnesia, ‘and ‘calomel, | see 
= ae with, almost equally ga d effects ; though in. ice cong stion 
ib. last should never be omit ed, If worms be suspected, ¢ and oe al : 
le rectified oil of turpentine Sh : 
preference.” Even where wor 
often proved highly successi 
ction 1 At excites. © As a parca | 


Tt was.  ehibly frre its stinalant: aa cane Se that. 
_ the mucus agaricus was ever in a high degree of popularit At 1s 
oe a reddish mushroom, with a white, thick, and: hollow. pillar, and: a 
reddish or crimson cup, nearly flat, about six inches in. diameter. 
The dose. was from ten to thirty grains of the’ powder | to be taken — 
in vinegar. Its effects, however, are sudorific as well’ ‘as purgative, 
cs and,” as the last are not wanted, it has been judiciously. relinquished 
“for other medicines of the same class. Tt may be useful, never- 
» theless, to observe, whilst upon this article, that it is: employed. ‘suc- 
lite cessfully i in destroying. both flies and bugs, on which last account. 
ie ‘it has been called bug- agaric. The former are killed: ins t ntly. op 
a their ‘sipping milk in which the plant has been infused; and the . 
*" Tatter by. rubbing: the: juice: over, me holes and other piace to ea 2 
oy retreat in the day-time, +h 5 
Dei ‘Haen often employed emetics, and chiefly for the’ purpés -of 
‘exciting and maintaining a new action, for which. purpose he. ie 
| tinued them daily for a. week or two. His example was followed at. 
“one time , but has long been relinquished as highly i inc 0} venient, * 
and in some cases injurious.t ee 
Externally ‘stimulants have also been tried: andi in various instances 
«4 ‘geem to have been attended with good success. ‘The ‘spine has) 
” been rubbed night and niorning with different preparations. of am- 
~"monia, camphor, or cantharides ; ‘and setons and issues have beén 
_,applied to different parts of the body, as have also both the actual _ 
andi potential cautery.f : Where the cause of the disease has been:. 
ie “suspected to be seated in the head, they have been: ‘chiefly confined * 
eo TOMES regan, but where there has been a manifest aura epileptica, 
f the. body from Which the'yapour has | ' 


+ -.to.the limb or other part 
hy eg os to 0 ascend. : Lie ‘laa can, nog no, aueetiony that these also) PY 


\ 
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* have | étreayenty p ee chee especially in. preventing the 


ES. Ai da rie 


cera’ nt ek ote cases. Penick, ine his” ae had baie. 
lished upon the use of cauteries.’ # In several instances, an. accidenta 
burn has answered the purpose of a surgical es¢harotic, and fortu- B 
nately proved a radical cure.t ‘Professor Loeffler of Altona, instead 
of cauterizing the limb. from which the epileptic halitus seems to” 
ascend, has. ingeniously tied a light ligature above the part whence 
the vapou Wssues, probably upon) the ground of the success with). 
which it is often attended in.the bite of the rattle-snake, and ‘other gi 


venomous. animals, and in one or two cases the ligature seems. to” / ae 


have proved quite as favourable in the present disease... g 
- The general irritability of the nervous system has been sttbeonted. 
to be overcome by sedatives and tonics. Of the former. the chief 
have been camphor, cajeput, valerian, hyoscyamus, stramonium, and. 
opium, The peculiar powers of all these we haye so often had 
i occasion . to examine, | and ‘particularly ‘under the preceding two 
~ species, that it is only necessary to offer a few words on the datura 
Stramonium, > This medicine, like many others, has had a strange 
alteration of fortune. About a century ago it was esteemed | ‘every 
thing, half a century ago it declined’ greatly in its, reputation, and. 
has of late been once more rising into esteem. Fourteen epileptic 
‘patients in’ the royal hospital at Stockholm, were, many years since, 
_ treated with pills of stramonium.} Of these, eight are declared by 


Dr. Odhelius, in the official report upon this'subject, to have been». \- 4 a 


-entirely cured,’ five had their symptoms mitigated, and only one 


a received no relief. The greater number on first using this remedy 


- 


aoe *Obsewy. Lib. 7 ‘No. 233, 


were affected with confusion in their heads, dimness in their a 


«and thirst ; but these symptoms gradually ‘diminished, 


as 


Where hyoscyamus has been given it has been employed both in. 


the leaves and seeds: Dr. Parr preferred the latter, and poe hat 


‘combined the seeds with some aromatics, commencing with dos 
ofa grain, and advancing them to four or five grains.” oe 
The tonics employed have been both vegetable. and Bieta ba 
_ Among the former the-missletoe of the oak stood at one time at the | 
- ‘head of the remedies for epilepsy. It was regarded as a specific by _ 
| ~ Colbatsch and most warmly recommended by Haller and De Haen.||" er: 
Alt appears, however, of no importance from what tree it is taken, ail 
pire asa ete at flourishes - cana on pany and: ereeryss, Bi 


4+ Eph, Nat..Cur. Dec. I. Ann. I Il, Obs. 9 . en 
-4Mem. de V’Acad. Royale des Sciences de. ‘Stockholne: traduit pee, M. : 
Keralio; tom. III.” , : Se 
Razoux, Diss. Tpit de Stainonto,  &e. “ih 


§ See also. Abhandlung yon. dem Mise! ‘und dessen kraft wieder die Bp a " 


‘epsie Altemb. 1776.. ek 
pRat Med. Pract, Part, vE Ps 317. ie : ae ee 
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: 4 
own ‘peciiliarities on all; and? from every tree)’ rig y ii $ | 
riments Tf been tae, it is igh Midi an 


. reale E iieriahsa Bicexting taste. ae ahr ig 

: t | the orange-treé,, both of f which 1 ee een 

“very ‘strongly recommended by many writers as powerful : remed: 
for epilepsy, are. Buy his little Bo a trial. The ne A 


ie Pad as. the 


“\ any. Picete 6 of ‘beneae fort dinebona:s: ‘In wethon it habit : 
* generally do ‘mischief, in the cerebral variety it can do litt 
good; and it is only in 4 relaxed and mobile state ‘of thi 

/ ¢ frame in which we can expect the slightest success. ~ 

The metallic tofics, however, offer’a very different and more 
cheering prospect: and all ‘of them seem to have given proofs of a 
salutary result. - The metals chiefly trusted’ to have been ey 

Jo @Psenicy Zi ; sulphur, and copper: 

Mercury has been tried in almost every forte and te ‘ahntox every 
vextents ‘sometimes, indeed, to that of salivation, in which state some 
practitioners pretend to have found it highly useful.’ As a general 

plan, however, this can never be advisable: and Muralt admits . 
“ wi "in most: cases where it has seemed to’answer, it has. only rest a 
ey ‘the sises? or. ene the ERS: iid not effected | a radical. 
eure: Fo 
Of the: iepardsions, ae zinc we ieok abtiee thder’ douweneee 
afid the remarks there offered are. equally. applicable. to epilepsy. 
ke however, has been the state of exhausted irritability nee | 
by this. dise se in sotve instances, that the patient would: beat ralmost 
’ Ce quantity: ‘of them. Mr. Johnson of Lancaster gave the s' Iphate 
“of zine in doses of five grains twice ‘a-day at first, and’ increased | the 
dose. gradually to. twelve grains, Thelenius had previously | given mi 
“eight grains of the satné daily.¢ Arsenic has. of late been chiefly . 
employed in the form of the common solution, and, as united with - 
. Rickel, in the: compound of an arseniate.§ But the preparations ae) 
“ys eopper ‘and: silver, have met ‘with more success: than any ‘of the 


pan te 


ani v a ¥- 


A , “preceding. — The best form of the first is that of the cuprum amimo- 
 * < platam yand the Edivburah Medical’ Commentaries ; are full of cases 
> that afford proof. of ity remedial: poet ake simplest mode of 
: ..* Hannes (Christ Rod) Epist. de piiero’ ‘epileptico folis surentoni te- . 


centibus servato. Leips. 1766,” 
Gesner, ‘Heobachtungen, on 19. The ell was: here a an. effect of 


5 I gal terror.’ maps let Ma Be vi: 
ee op Eppecks:, Flelvet, p: 247, A ee ae : 

i , ..+ Mediciniche und Chirargisct 1e ieneGinger a Franc. 1789. tery 
__ § See a valuable article on this and similar pe ne: in. ithe Edinb. Med. 
Surg. Jours No, IX. ei S74, eal af oe, 
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exhibiting this medicine is that of pills, as the filule cerulee of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, which is nothing more than ammoniated oe 

_ copper made into a pilular consistence by means of crumbs of bread. 

', «The patient should begin with half a-grain’ of the metallic’ salt 

' @very night, and increase it to’ double the quantity if his stomac 
Myill’ bear Wades" | ae qn 


- .The best, and indeed the common preparation of silver for the.” 
purpose bef re us is its nitrate. Under a.more operose and unsci- 
entific form, it was employed. as early as the beginning of the’ 
seventeenth century by Angelus)Sala, and afterwards by Boyle and \ 

_ Geoffrey, though for other complaints rather than the present. Dr.” wh Ph 

_’ Badeley has observed that the use of this medicine, if. persevered so 

My gives apeculiar darkness to the colour of the skin, which remains 

- for many months after its discontinuance, in some cases for upwards 

P GRR O We RES Miia 55. hake Re We ee 
_ Dr. Powell has tried the nitrate of silver in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital upon a large scale, and in two forms, that of pills and that 
of solution, the solvent being mint-water, which seems best to cover 

its unpleasant taste. Many of the cases seem to have been strongly. — 
marked, and they are given in a communication to the London | 
College.} They ‘relate chiefly to young persons of both sexes from _ 
nine to fifteen years of age; in all of whom the medicine proved 
successful, and is said to have operated a perfect cure. The dose 
at first consisted of not more than half a-grain or a grain of the 
) metallic salt whether in the form of pill or of solution, given usually 
every four hours, but this was gradually increased to doses of three 
or four grains taken at the same distance/of time: and the increase 

Was still continued till sickness or some other inconvenience forbad. 

_.. Tus singular that while the earlier writers complain very generally . 

'. of the purgative powers of this medicine, and the eriping it pro-) 

. duces, the modern preparation excites no ‘such effects; not even’. 
when it has been carried, as it has occasionally been, to the amount © 

’ Of fifteen grains.to a single dose in the shape of pills; though it 
should ‘be remembered that few stomachs will bear more than five” 
Shaws in a dissolved:state, 6 re es ie oa ae 

All these tonics seem to act by taking off the tendency to irrezue ; 

“Jar nervous: action, and, consequently, the tendency to a return of hal 


ot 
Po a4 


es NPP as ate badin. i Ae 
the paroxysm, where a habit of recurrence has once been estab-. ~ 


lished: for in many instances such habit alone appears to be as’. or 
much an‘ adequate stimulus as a similar habit of intermittents ¢°: 
and. hence, whatever has a tendency to break through such a habit 
4 tnust have a beneficial effect; fevers themselves of various kinds . 
have often done this;} and especially quartans, ‘the most obstinate } 


Bi sa 


* On the effect of Nitrate of Silver, Frans. Medico-Chir. Soc. ol: IX. p. 284. ls 

t- Med: Trans. Vol EV. Art, VI gi oo Oe ke geek a 

.# Hornung, Cista Medica Norib. 1625. 4t0.. © 0 sn 

.. ) Augzige’ aus dem Tagebuche eines ausiibenden arztes, &c; 1°Samml, ROR 
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of the whole tribe of. hele ‘and the above. ‘ena as lains thei 
mode of operation in this: respect: it is that of introduci 
circle of actions. et) Be he Oe Biss og: 
But the exciting causes ( if epilepey, are. ‘$0. pumerou and 1 
disease itself so complicated, that it would be in vain to expect suc-— 
‘cess in every instance from metallic tonics, of any one description — 
~ of medicines whatever. | The remedies must often be varied cota’ 
the. varying case. And on this account it is by no meang uncomm ne 
to find epilepsy removed by oil of turpentine or some othe ‘pure ras | 
tive, that had obstinately resisted'the: most powerful dose of the 


“metallic salts: while in ‘some instances the distant is ‘altogether 


ee “GENUS: vu os 
a ae “Corpor. gee 


TUSCULAR. IMMOBILITY; ‘MENTAL OR CORPOREAL -ronprrupe. On 
Oa i + d j 


ea Bern ees ae 


Carus or “neposy sopor cum. " gravedine,” 18’ derived Tan: napa a 
‘the head,’ being the organ in which: the disease is chiefly” “seated. | 
As employed i in the present arrangement, the genus signified by this. 

term ee tte include the following SperhE ee ‘ : ik ciate ae 4 


“GARUS 3 ASPHYXTAL : ‘ASPHYXY. ; SUSPENDED ) ANIMATION: ae 


a ROSTABIS:) 2 EOSTACY, NO saul 
+ ———“ CATALEPSIA.. | CATALEPSY.~ _ ca Tes 
4. —— — LETHARGUS. - LETHARGY ac Cae 
5, —— = APOPLEXIA. | ne - APOPLEXY. Be uote 
5 baer + PARALYSIS. ne PALSY. CI Ses Se eer ae 
yi i ee ¥ x Ly A i Br iver Rea pet oan 


oh Se 


reavual therefore, will be found to ‘embrace, 1 ‘under ‘oe! yieeent 

arrangement, a field. somewhat more extensive than that allotted to” ’ 

* it by most other. writers, so as to” include ‘several of the species’ 

“arranged. by Sauvages under his two ee Leipopsychiz, and 

Comata, to be nearly syn ony mous: with the Defectivi and Soporosi. 
of Sree and am more $0 with the Adynamiz of Macbride. ~ 

16 | author has preferred | the term ‘torpor or P 

: ipor or sopor, which have hitherto been chiefly” made — 

use of for the eee na and this on two accounts. First, as 

being of. wider signification, since it includes’ the. general idea 

~ furnished by both the others; and, secondly, because either stupor 


nor sopor have been. unif y employed: in a determinate sense of 
4. @By kind. / Phas” “aiupor cae papane usually, thie ail to: 
f C # . . on ¥ 
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Oe rae 


we fe ouniaden: r pay, Spm prius partis slienjueld cum aed 
formicationis.” In this place, and indeed generally, Linnéus. makes | , 
“sopor combine the-two ideas of a cessation of motivity and of fea .. 
ifritability and sensibility ; while Cullen objects, and ‘cor: rm . 
) this strained extent of the term, and limits it to the ordi. 
| nary. signil cation of “sleep, or a sleep-like state.”? Torpor or 
_ torpitude, in the definition of carus now offered, imports noche ‘ 
mental or corporeal, i in a frame still alive, and actuated, though often 
imperceptibly, by the vital principle; The term insensibility would) 
not so well answer the purpose; it is of too wide a range, and too, 
loose a meaning, being often predicated of insentient, unorganized 
matter, that never possessed the principle of life. ) 
Carus or torpor thus explained, will equally apply to all. the spe- a 
cies we have just enumerated, some’of which are very uncommon, 
and a few of which have been supposed doubtful; though, upon the 
whole, ‘the authorities are in their favour, and they ought neither to 
be omitted nor merged, as they seem to be by Cullen, in the sweep-. 
ing name of apoplexy; constituting in his hands a genus that includes ~ 
a variety of distinct, and in some instances, very different diséases : 
but which, under his own classification, Dr, Cullen found it difficult 
to: Satins or oa ees nae 
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a : SPECIES L 
: a _ CARUS. ASPHYXIA. j 
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TOTAL SUSPENSION QE ALL THE MENTAL, AND CORPOREAL FUNCTIONS, ‘5 


Astuyay;: fein & envadre: and po cues is “heks ‘used in theaye we 
general sense of the term, though it has occasionally been employed — 
to import mere failure or cessation of the action of the heart and 
» arteries, which, in the present classification, is made a species of 
¥ entasia. under the name of acRoTismus; and has already passed in’, - ! 
review as belonging to the second order of the present class. aug 
_ Asphyxy offers us ‘several varieties from a difference of occasional, os 
cause, which produces’ a like. rsity in a few of its symptoms. © 
Sauvages, who has made the disease a, genus, gives us no fe ei. 
than seventeen species or subdivisions ; Dr. Goodwin contents him- 
self with three, and, denominating the disease melanama,. from the - 


black colour which the blood ordinarily assumes under its influence, 
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distinguishes ‘nei byt the names ‘of mélaneema from: hangings fog 
drowning ; and from inspiration of fixed air. ae 

Of these the first arrangement is unnecessarily 

plicated; ‘and the second too limited, and | not q 

ene will presently appear. th ‘the direct cause | of : 

oat and drowning is one and the same. : 

| The author has, in Consequence been spiced to div 

“we . ies into. the following table of varieties, forming a smal a ] 

tween the two. preceding arrangements, and including, as 

every modification Po enich it, is sof importance to to.b 

 quainted: | . 
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@ diiicatiobie. “ | Produced by angie or pe 


aay from suffocation, ing: countenance tun: id and 
: DOT iv Nd ae ae 
e “Mephytica. ‘ : i a _... Produced ‘by. inhaling Gani 
Deeniaea ee GS acid or some other ‘irrespira- 
ee ae ble’ exhalation + oer’ 
pallid. ae eS 


“Produced by” a stroke of Pet. y 
‘ii ning or electricity. ~ Limbs > 
ihe flexible 5 countenance” ‘Pale ; 
is ve ee - blood uncoagulable, — SW 
_'” .’ Produced by-intense oda Aainibs 
Frost. bitten asp). eo vo” Sigid : aie: and. 
‘es shriveled. - SD), Gites me 


Tn the ic variety, or AseHeRe EROM HAN GING OR “DROWNING the’ 
mines cause is suffocation, or a.total obstruction: to. the respi-~ . 
ration, and i is so. page bby Bangs Haller, Masa Pettit, and De | 
Haen. 7c. aa ; 

pone The ee as we have just noticed, is is s turgid ae suffus dah of 
livid blood : and the general symptoms are given with sot much truth - 


and: emphasis by. Shakspeare, in Suffolk’s description, of the body of 
Henry Vi. that 1 copy them as a guide to the ances student: hk 


“4See, Noes the: bigads is ‘settled inybis feet nn ay 
- Oft have I seen.a timely parted ghost. +h ha 5 
Dg! gia, Malaga semblance, meagre; pale, and se 5 ‘ae I abih iy 
ce wits 4) Bengal descended to the labouring heart: | 
- “a - “Who, in the conflict that itholds with death, is ele 
Mp _ Attracts: the same for aidance *rainst the. enemy sh S 
. ‘Which, with the heart, there cools, and ne’er returneth _ 
g, SEO: blush and beautify the cheek again. a A ai 
: “But see! urs face is black and full of blood s.°' 3" 
a. sye-balls further out than when he lived, 
a ee Stang 1 steely, like'a strangled mai ; Ped Sa 
Mi ig ‘His hair up-rear’d, his nostrils stretched with struggling a 


ant His hands se te eae as. one’ that a Sig 
| , ee ' 
~* My rs ¢ ea mS enry wh Seeaid Part. ‘Act IIL. a Bi ma 3 
“d ae ; a ae 3 
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in the ac 


the heart, are usually found filled with blood, the 


; “empty, and the general surface of the body pale. . Now whatever 


tenance in most cases of suffocation by drowning: and consequently 


the only reason why the lungs are not quite so full, and the coun- 
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“Tt is the same, as we shall presently have occasion to notice more 
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the heart insens 
‘aconite, the woorara, essential oil of almonds, whether applied. to 
‘wounded surfaces, or taken internally, produce death by destroying, 
the functions of t 
circulation. 
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tion: among the friends, of 


The following experiment, perce: as relate by. 
almost: demonstrative. asito the immediate organ throu: 


h, many years sa by the senior Dr. Munro, and int 
- Curry 66 clear proves that the exclusion of air from 
we Bee immediate. cme of death. A dog was suspended by tt 
“with a cord, an opening: having been previously made int 

ae below the pe where the cord was applied, si 
i anus. state he was’ allowed t y ha 


si hans suffered oe ee the experiment. The cord we 
é “from: above to. below the opening: ‘made into the: wind-p 
r prevent the ingress of air into the lungs, and the anim 
suspended, he was completely dead in a few minutes. 

- Asph yxy from submersion has been very generally'z a : for, 
. even by many who have regarded it as an effect of suffocation, by 
'/ supposing the suffocation produced by a rush of water ae the 
* cavity of the lungs, which prevents the access of air and consec oe. 
of respiration. . . This idea’first, perhaps, advanced - by Galen, h 
: been in n modern times adopted by Hallen, Goodwin, Ponteau, we 

. ndeed most physiologists, and attempted to be supported by various. _ 
“a experiments on drowned cats. It'is now well ‘ascertained, however, | isn 
that.in Imany cases. of death from drowning not a drop of wate enters. 
into the Jungs: that where it does enter, the. ‘quantity is or th 
most part very small; and that whether small or large, it passes. 
the trachea after death instead of before: ity and: cones ‘Spies idl ae 
“be a cause of death. | Pie " ; 
The immediate. cause, as in the case of suspension, is suffocation. — 
he glottis is ‘extremely irritable ; the access of the surrounding: 
water: produces: a rigid or entastic spasm upon the muscles : and: 
the rima is as completely closed’ against the entrance of air, as in 
ve the case of. a cord: round the throat: And hence, the ‘suffocation ° 
qe often produced. by a very small substance of any other kind acci- 
’ _ dentally thrust into or. stimulating its apertutte,. as inute crust of 
es - bread, « a hair or blade of ‘grass, a peach, or even a gr ps: ston 
a on “which last. Anacreon i is well known to have fallen a ViCtion. = OAR 
he ‘How. Jong. the living. principle may, under these circus stances, 
iiss remain. attached to the animal frame, and 2 fford a chang sof reco- 
very, is not ascertained w vith any degree of ac SY. 
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ble measure, depend upon tlie: degree of gag ehitiey, or wperhaps the i 

synerasy, of the individual. ©. ; 

fo has been known, however m a very. early age, that, torpi- a 

“tude from drowning may be induc | fand continue forsome minutes, 
hout aU EARRERE valtice this, as we have already, observed, 


ie 


owas: a common practice among the Greeks and Romans for the cure 4 
‘of lyssa:* and was carried by Van Helmont so far that he would ~ 4 
not ‘suffer the individual to be raised from. under the water till the ee 

; _psalr | Miserere had been solemnly chaunted, which was the measure ™ 
coh time he allowed. If the submersion’ have not exceeded five a 


utés, and no blow against a stone, or other violence have coin- 
“Wea perioie: will usually be found to recover without much diffi- 
culty. . After a quarter of an hour, recovery is not common, and after | 3 
twenty minutes or half an hour, itis nearly hopeless. ue mo . 
‘The first report of the establishment for the recovery of drowned: 
persons, at Paris, divides the cases that had occurred to it into three 
classes, the first of which includes those that were restored to life, -_ 
and comprehends twenty-three instances. Of these one recovered* 4 
» after having been three quarters of an hour under water; four after 
” having been half an hour, and three after a quarter of an hour; the: 
rest after a still shorter period.t¢ Of twelve dogs, drowned by De 
Haen for the purpose of experiment, not a single one was reco-. 
vered, though: only confined under water for a few minutes. It is” 
very. possible, however, that in these cases the force necessary to 
keep them submerged, may have considerably added to: the extent 
( of the mortality. Among mankind, where no such force is applied,: 
this: eminent physiologist conceives that one in sixteen is no unfa- % 4 
\-yourable average of the proportion that recover. © We 
. There are cases, indeed, on record, of recovery role favorita 
"after a submersion of some hours; but these are rare and wonder- 
“fal, and some of them altogether incredible : for we have histories. 
of recovery after eighteen hours,§ four and twenty hours,|| and even _ 
three days, while some of the retailers of the marvellous hee’ 
stated intervals of fifteen days, and in one instance related with much 
gravity, not less than seven weeks.** From all which, however, we 
may at least learn the. useful lesson of the necessity of redoubling ; 
. Our exertions when called mcg ei medical a and of ele pecrai teh, 
ing very early. | vty 
Unfortunately we. hive: no means. ‘of deerhining waciher’ ‘the’ 
vital principle lies latent in the body, or Gee. aEeey. dropped i its con . 
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* . ~ nexion. Want of ‘heat is: reli 
the pulse or of breathing: for while ae ubmersion, 
quence of its rapid absorption by the surrounding « 
of the first properties of life that. disappears, w. 

- yecover or not; in death from ‘convulsions and variou 

_ causes, it often continues for hours, and sometimes ever 

“after the event, cheating the by-standers with an empt 

founded hope of a restoration never to take place. Thi 
‘author was lately sent for in haste, to a female domestic 
mon of Mecklenburg Square, who however died under a 
fit before his arrival. In the evening, nearly twelve 
wards, he was again requested to attend, as notwithstanding th | 
had been laid out from the first, and merely covered with a 4 
it still: ‘possessed a considerable degree of warmth. Hev yas sorry to 
‘repress a hope which he found fondly and highly cheris 1ed, Bit the 
symptom was illusive, and the heat gradually disappeared, On the 
decease of a robust and corpulent lady whom he lately attended i in 
Bedford Row, and who died of a spasmodic asthma, this symptom 
continued, or rather showed itself afresh, eight and forty | hours after 
death, so that the author was. requested to attend at. ‘the time the 
- body was on the point of being put into the coffin. In this case the 
ale was. produced by putrefaction, for the body was livid and offen- 
‘sive. Bartholine has an example or two of the same kind; and the 
F ephemndlies among other cases less marvellous, one in which the 

3 a es is'said to. have continued till the fourth day after death : but 
prtich should no doubt fall within the solution just given.* 

“As heat has occasionally maintained itself for hours after” Aaah il 

: “so also has perspiration. Paullini mentions a case in which tears 

' “flowed from the eyes;t RiedJin another in which the eyes the 
_ selves recovered their brightness ;¢ and Hagedorn a third, in ay 

the face swelled and looked red.§, In all these cases we have proofs 
of a lingering of the irritable principle in particular parts after the 

- sentient principle has totally disappeared. And hence, ina few in-| 

tances, some of the muscles have been thrown into ‘irregular action, 

the penis has become eréct,|| the jaws have opened and shut, as 
though masticating ; and, as is well known, the heart: ahs dis- 

sected from the pericardium, has leaped from the table. _ i 
“In attempting @ CURE of suffocation by submersion, the. two ‘grand: 
*. means by which we are to operate, are those of warmth and infla- 

” a tion of the lungs. The body should be quiefly conveyed to a warm 

“and: dry situation, and yuan all over with moderate ‘stimulants, F- 
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diluted flower lof mustard, or the warmer, -balsams; bihite the nos- 
~ trils are plied with yolatile ammonia, and the eyes exposed toa 
stro ng light. But a restoration of, the action of the lungs is chiefly 
aimed at: and for this s purpose, a full expiration of warm air 
rom the lips of a by-stander, should be repeatedly forced into the 
. patient’s mouth, ‘and his nostrils held close to prevent its escape by 
“that channel, Inflation may also be attempted by a pair of common 2 
bellows; “Or, which is far better if it can be readily procured, by a 
pair ‘of ‘bellows communicating with a pipe introduced into the © 


¥ larynx, OF as some have recommended, into an aperture | “made 


| jetween the rings of the trachea. Stimulating injections of acrid 


iy " purgatives, of camphor, ammonia, and brandy, or other spirits, have » 


-often been introduced with success into the rectum, and sometimes 
“injections. of warm air alone: and it would be better that the air 
introduced into the lungs should be also moderately warm. -Be- 
sides this active process, it may be possible to convey some warm - 
and cordial stimulant, as volatile alkali, or the compound spirit of © 4 
lavender, into the stomach by means of a canula; or what may pro-» oa 
_ bably i in this case answer better, by a piece of sponge impregnated , 
with one of these, fixed to the end of a small rod of whalebone; for 
the sides ‘of the stomach may be, so to speak, mopped round by 
the sponge thus charged, and stimulated in every direction. In’the - 
Berlin Transactions is recommended the use of a ventriculi excutia, 
or stomach-brush, to produce internal friction in the same manner : — 
but the stomach-mop, prepared as Buoves will be. found a more ser- 
“viceable contrivance. o 
There is no family of diseases in which the intertial use of phos 
phorus seems to promise more success... The German physicians — 
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best 


in apparent death from convulsion,* and in most cases in which the” 


have employed it very ‘generally in the last ebb of typhous fevers, . 


wer kous fluid seems to be suddenly discharged as by an explosion, | 
or not sécreted at all, and they have often employed it with success, 


It is one of the most powerful stimulants we know, and in asphyxy 
‘should be given to the amount of | ‘two or three grains for a Coss 
“dissolved i in ether. <i 
Venesection, and especially that oF the jugular vein,t has been 
strenuously recommended by physicians of high authority; and, i 
wherever there is reason to believe that the drowning has followed 
upon asudden fit of apoplexy, the recommendation is rational enough, gene 
provided it can be practised with effect. But commonly speaking, it, 
is advice to no purpose, for the blood will not flow: and in’ other 
‘eases if it ‘would, such depletion, we have reason to believe,’ ‘would jo ne ate 
do more injury. by weakening, than good by removing what is erro- 
neously supposed to be congestion. It may occasionally, perhaps, ee 
be serviceable as soon as the living powers bees fo show cheater re 
but it is. rarely. to be tried i in the first instances - i a. tae i 
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ind has often disappeared from a relaxation 6 
spoonful or two of war 


m wine, or wine and water, sl 9 
as soon as the power of swallow 


: a “given by the: mouth | 
yi “ ciently “restored ; wi ich should be shortly sicec eta 
> , warm, and ‘nouris hing food of any kind, with genth ) 
+ clyste Sa well-heatec bed, and perfect tranquillity. i ) 
> OT Nave: dwelt. the | ae this supietis becal | 


s of the remedial 


“mation | is to. wu ‘traced 

ia A ‘the operative plan. int : 
ye DroCullen’s: eta c clon the pacidete 
‘e @ ‘Police in Scotlanc » concerning the recovery of pers 
‘ seemingly dead; an able extract of which is given 
Commentaries of Edinburgh.’ fe We may observe | 
ro a GS he recovery of. those who have bee 
Page tly who. have inexpertly. hung, themselves, 
ray be more frequently. found necessar 


ay: Nieuie 
_» the drowned, since in the former, as we. have very 
4 above, there ‘is a greater tendency to apoplectic symptom 
. jfatter? yet even here'the quantity abstracted needs not be. 
ee In the SECOND VARIETY of asphyxy, or that from an inhal 
me ‘irrespirable auras, death in’many cases takes place instant 
a gand, consequently, for, reasons already. advanced, the gen 
face of the body, and even the countenance itself, is p 
the gass | is often in some degree diluted with a ) 
‘circulation | and even the breathing are occasionally « n 
some time in a, feeble and imperfect state, and the asphy3 
ith pyiopiomss of glade or genuine apoplexy takes pla 
! Jorn ] 1 and other pivanct See hes ; 
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‘may act, in providing it. Yet, th te present case, 


the: be not only a cessation 0 f action, for want of a pr , 
7. ae ut a total abstractior LOE | | es 
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¥ e gasses of the Rercaiien befor us that are faut most fat 
a carbonic. acid, hydrogene, nitroge ne, and several. of a more — 
kind, which are thrown forth from putrefyi ing animal and ee 
betanices; and especially from. cemeteries, on opening _ 


which the ie of decomposition 18 ee 7 


. OF the powerful effects of ‘this last exhalation 
shed us with a vi ry particular: and striking | ac: 
rration of grave- -diggers, examined for the pur» | 
| é: irom ch it appears that those who are immediately hang- 
a ing over a corpse, whose abdomen -is accidentally struck into by a 
 pick-axe, often fall down ‘instantly in a state of ‘senselessness. and _ 
apparent death, while persons who happen, to be at a little distance, oe 
Date the exhalation j ina form diluted with: ears at i 
Win 
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ie found in the Buse of a to ye vapour, in close rooms, _ | 
a batom of bt beer- -cask 
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it from being detected otherwise than me ieee , 
a ort. flame, the common and easiest test, where it ise 
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just beginning to putrenis pnt this is’ aebanty: at all times produced 
by a combination with other materials. It seems chiefly concerned 
in giving the greenish colour to parts, and especially musculai - 
me in a putrid state. » In some gasses of a ‘kind, a vandle will” 
burn freely. ie 
- Hydrogene issues al om fecal matter, eee in -combin: ation 
- with sulphur, phosphorus, and carbone, produces the chief part. of 
the nauséating and putrid stench thrown forth from pte | 
animal and vegetable substances. It is emitted in a much purer 
state from the sides of coal and metallic mines, and often exists i 
considerable abundance without being perceived by the nostrils. Tf 
mixed with an equal proportion of oxygene, it may be breathed for 
about an hour, without any great inconvenience. If inhaled beyond 


this time, or in a more concentrated form, it has a great tendency 


to occasion the effects we have just noticed, lower the irritability of 
the animal frame, and induce stupor, or an inclination to sleep. 
The fumes of mercury, lead, and some other metallic substances, 
‘when highly concentrated, seem to operate not very dissimilarly to. 
_ those of charcoal, and give a check to the TOD of the nervous” 
_ ‘power at once. » path 

The fumes of charcoal are generally inhaled ina dilgted form, , 
but they are still highly deleterious, and produce asphyxy more or 
“less complete, according to their degree of concentration, and in 
some cases according to'the strength or weakness of frame of those © 
who are exposed to them, We have a striking illustration of this ~ 
in the case of two persons communicated by Dr. Babington to the | 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, who had gone to bed in a room in 


- which a charcoal fire was kept up through the whole of the night, 


- with whose gass the-surrounding atmosphere was strongly impreg-— 
Wrated. According to the principle we have endeavoured to pee | 
blish, we ought here, from the dilution of the vapour, to expect that 


. whatever tendency there might be toasphyxy would be united with a 


ee tendency to apoplexy. . And such we find to have been the fact: 


a, 
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while the elder and more robust, a man of thirty- eight, was found, » 


“for, of these two persons, the younger and less vigorous, a boy of |. 


La 
Z 


“thirteen, died apparently during his sleep, and without commotion « 


ee — 


upon being called in the morning between six and seven, in an apo- 
»/plectic state,. with a swollen, projecting Kone Ney suf fused and pro- 
Minent eyes, and laborious breathing. 
‘The patient,.if any degree of sensibility remainy ould in this 


"variety be freely exposed to the open air, instead of to a heated atmos 


sphere, jas in the preceding: and, if he can swallow, acidulated 
liquids should be given him. If insensibley cold. water should, be 
dashed on his face, strong vinegar, and especially aromatic vinegars 
be rubbed about his nostrils, and held under, them, and ‘Stimulating 
clysters be injected as recommended under the first variety. ‘The 
lungs should be inflated with the warm breath ofa healthy, man; ory 
which is better, with oxygens ass.” : | 
a A. ‘Proper use of vellgie electricity is iaoidl many instances found 
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sted of its entire stock of nervous power, like a Leyden 
jon an application of the discharging rod: in consequence of oe ste 
1€ limbs are flexible, the countenance pale, and the blood " 
le. The mode in which the electricity i is communicated ~ 

the pur- 
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little importance ; for, if sufficiently ‘powerful for 
eal or apparent death is ‘instantaneously produced, 
flow from 2 Tightnine in electric: pat or 
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this effect. Small doses of electricity prove a powerful stimulus to _ 
the nervous function, increase the flow of sensorial fluid, and aug-)7 
‘ynent the irritability of the muscles: while a violent shock, as we — 
have just Seen, exhausts the nervous system instantaneously, carries 
‘off the entire stock from the animal fabric, and leavesthe muscular 
nded to the 


~ fibres flaccid and flagging. This singular result is exten 
‘blood, and extended to it in both cases: for its coagulability, or the 
firmness of its texture, is increased by the application of small doses 
of electricity, while the shock of lightning which renders the mus- «| 


Ma i 


cles lax and uncontracted renders the blood loose and uncoagulable. 
It is to this variety of effect that Mr. John Hunter makes a power- 
ful, and certainly a very impressive sppeal, in proof that the blood, - — 
though a fluid, is actuated by the same living principle as the mus- 
CHiarabree Su i |. i eile 
. The general principle of medical treatment has been laid down 
under the first variety. Stimulants of the most active kind should 


In FROST BITTEN ASPHYXY, or that produced by intense cold, the 
limbs are rigid, and the countenance pale and shrivelled. This 
variety is always préceded by an insurmountable desire to sleep, 
which the utmost exertion of the will.is unable to overpower. | 
The sleep is, in most cases, fatal, and becomes the sleep of death.t + 
Captain Cook, in the account he has given of his first voyage round 
the world, has strikingly exemplified this remark in the case of Dr. 
Solonder and Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks. Dr. Solan- 
der.’ says he, “ who had more than once crossed the mountains 


trica in Animalibus, ; 
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mn under the genus PARONIRIA, is a cause of stupor or i 
- j 


da cause so cogent that the will is, in many Sieh eens ie 
ble. of 1 resisting it, and falls a prey'to its power, == 


In applying remedial means to this. modification of asphyxy, re % 
cat tion is necessary respecting the employment of warmth ; and .. i 


i ewhere the Him bse are peas rigid, and under the 


water, at the same time that war she 
Yes ‘and the stomach and rectum pane epee by ‘moderat ae 
imulants: for it does not follow that, because the in t i 
y face of the body are frozen from frost-bite, the central parts. have 


o the same extent. After a short immersion in. sea-water # 
‘s fey warm ranen out, ine de ney laid i in | flannel i in. 4 
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SPECIES TL, 
CARUS ECSTASIS. 
SEcstasp. 


“Y¥OTAL SUSPENSION OF SENSIBILITY AND VOLUNTARY MOTION; 
MOSTLY OF MENTAL POWER; PULSATION AND BREATHING CON=) 
TINUING : MUSCLES RIGID: BODY EREGT AND FLEXIBLE. © 7 
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TuEreE is so close a connexion between the present and the ensu- 

ing, and in truth, most of the ensuing species of the order before us, ‘3 

that they are occasionally apt to run into each other, or to exhibit» 
‘a few aggregate symptoms. And on this account they have been 
very differently arranged by different writers. Sauvages, and most 
', _ of the continental nosologists have regarded them as distinct genera, 
‘ Dr. Mead, and Dr. Cullen, as species or subdivisions of apoplexy, 
and Dr. Cheyne as the same of lethargy. Dr. Cooke has treated 
of them more cursorily than those who are acquainted with his 
- talentsand Jearning, could wish: and has so far followed Dr. Cullen, 
as to place them conjointly in a chapter under the head of apoplexy ; 
“while Dr. Young, coinciding with the view taken in the present 
work, has arranged the whole as species under the generic name of 


) CARUS.) ” | Bey 


To understand the nature of their distinctive symptoms, and the 
yeason of their occasional combination, it is necessaay to bear in 

mind the remarks offered in the Physiological Proem to the present _ 

‘ ' class respecting the natural division of the nervous ramifications into ~ 

fibres of different sets and powers, and the different kinds of fluids 

~ which these several sorts are capable of secreting or conveying, as 

» sensific and motific fibres, and sensific and motific fluids; since it 

'-. shappens that some of these diseases are confined to one’ set, and — 
~~ others to another, while, other diseases again, extend equally to both, 
- And hence we are able to account for disorders in which the percep- 
tion or sensibility is abolished, while the irritability continues with- 
out much interference: or in which there’is a disturbed flow or 
total cessation of the irritable power, with little interference with 
the percipient and sometimes also with the sentient, as in some 
cases of paralysis: of in which there is a disturbance or cessation 
of all these, with the exception of a partial supply of irritative 
power to the involuntary organs. It will also be necessary to re- 
collect, as we have endeavoured to show in many of the preceding 
pages, and particularly under the genus CLONUS, that where there 
is a disturbance in the. flow of the motific or irritative power, this 
disturbance is of two kinds, one from excess, and one from deficiency 5 
and that in both cases there isa great irregularity of action, and con- 
‘sequently entastic or rigid, and clonic or agitatory spasms, exhibiting, 

by their continuation, innumerable modifications. 
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15 system, moreover, have a natural 
ame yeetions however ice 


ICES, or r i the other. c 
part: sipate | in ihe dftection : ‘and the: mi 
for abnormal actions, when once Meinminisited, to Narcca 1 aa " 
much order or regularity ; for if trismus and tremor give us € 
amples of such order, tetanus very generally, convulsion-fit, epilepsy, — 
and. hysteria, furnish proofs of the most capricious alternations | oF 

re es ppanic enn or of their ue in different trains of 


that ehciesinely follows. In Mr the nervous fluids ee 
to sensibility or irritability, are disturbed in their flow or regulari 
of action, but not equally, nor in the same manner: for while the 
flow of the former seems to be totally suspended, that of the latter 
continues, though. with a striking deviation from the uniform tenour. 
of ni e, fhe far. the two Gistases | Beg Mage differ in the | 

of In center: this, 


un 


q : ply a me extensor and fiowcie muscles. ‘In eens on 
i the contrary, the motific fluid seems to be secreted in deficiency 
rather than in excess, though it is often. irregularly distributed 7 
p aud hence, while some muscles appear sufficiently supplied, the 
‘ion of others, and even the involuntary ones, is often peculiarly 
wea - Whence also, the limbs, instead of resisting. external force, 
yield to it with megetesss § and assume Ae Been that hia be ae 


canpictel to have Talled a = Fame ae 
s, however, to:be eae epaked hat, ‘both: These. 
ost to persons. constitutionally disposed to 
men strangement, as melancholy or reyery, hypogean. 
drism, or. morbid | Seraton of mi d thus pointing out to u e 
st at as often. carried off: for 
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and still more so in that Species of aLustA which, in the present 


»work, is denominated ELatro, mental elevation or extravagance, . 
and particularly the variety called ELaATIO EcSTATIOA, false inspi-: 


ration, visionary cenceits. If the person Jabouring under any of 


these be attacked at the same time with a general entasia, or rigid © 


tetanus, erecting instead of incurvating the body, he will be thrown 
- into an ecstasy, constituting the present species. And if, instead of 
-an-excessive there be a deficient supply of irritable power, and 
consequently a flaccidity or flexibility of the muscles instead of a 


rigidity, his disease will be a catalepsy, constituting the ensuing — 
species, with this difference alone, that in most cases of the two dis- 


eases before us, the faculties of the mind unite in the torpitude of 
the senses, instead of giving rise to it. nel; Ce See aay 
I say, in most cases, and have kept to the same limitation in the 
. specific definition: for if it be true that one of the causes of both 
these affections is profound contemplation‘or attention of mind, or 
“ some overwhelming passion, as we are told by many writers, the 
mind does not seem, in such cases, to be without ideas, nor without 
them in a very energetic degree. And it is to ecstasis under this 
modification that I am inclined to think we should refer the carocuus 
of most of the nosologists, which they arrange in the same order as, 
_ and next to tetanus, and define a “ general spastic rigidity without 


_ Eestasis is of rare occurrence, its predisponent cause is unques- 
- tionably a ‘highly nervous or irritable temperament: the exciting or 
occasional causes it is not’easy, at all times, to determine. For the 


greater part, they seem to be of a mental character, as profound and 


lony continued meditation upon subjects of great interest and excite- 


ment; and terror or other violent emotions of the mind. It seems — 
also to have proceeded, like most of the spasmodic affections already 
treated of, from various corporeal irritations, and particularly those 


of the stomach, suppressed menstruation, repelled chronic erup- 


to two or three days. The patient rouses as from a sleep, seems 


--‘Janguid, and complains of nausea and vertigo :—evidently showing 


- that the morbid supply of sensorial power is exhausted, and that the 
spasm has ceased in consequence of such exhaustion. . + 

As the disease evidently consists ina disturbance of the balance of 
the sensorial power,-or in an excessive secretion of irritable, but a 
‘deficient or suspended secretion of sensific fluid, the curative inten- 
tion should lead us to aim at-a restoration of this balance: and hence 
the remedial-process will run so nearly parallel with that for tetanus, 
Jaid down for that disease. SN 


eines 


‘that it is only necessary to refer the reader to the treatment already — 


«tions, and plethora. The duration of the fit varies from a few hours 
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PSoy eS Sis ae ; sii a, a mee ci lactis aa eek “i 
"arranged it as a species of this division.” “"P 


_ “the brain may, perhaps, be ‘an occasional cause 
other nervous diseases, in some habits; but the ¢ 


“) *> eases that have occurred, show very clearly that this 


genuine form, is as distinct from apoplexy as from ep) 


as We have said that both catalepsy and ecstacy are most i” 
_ "© “found in constitutions disposed to mental estrangements, Dr Goeel 
* has given a very interesting case in illustration of this remark Bis. 
“paper on puerperal insanity, published in the Medical Transactiogs: 4 
The patient was twenty-nine years of age, had been often pregnan 
» but had only borne one living child; and was now. confined 4 
“delivery of a dead child.in her seventh month of gestation. “ A fe 
- days after our first visit,” says Dr. Gooch, “we were summoned to". 
~ observe a remarkable change in her symptoms. The attendanis 
“said she was dying or.in a trance. She was lying in bed motionless, 


~ “and apparently senseless. It had been said that ‘the pupils were 

_ dilated and motionless, and some apprehensions of effusion.on the 

“brain had been entertained. But, on coming to. examine them 

“closely, it was found that they readily contracted when the light fell 

|. upon them; her.eyes were. open, but. no rising of the chest, no 

- moyement of the nostrils, no appearance of respiration could be 
_-seen; the only signs of life were ber warmth and pulse; the latter : 

her 


bel 


/ “were, as we have hitherto: observed it, weak, and about 120; 
feces and urine were voided in bed. 3 1s fe a 


The trunk of the body was now lifted so as to form rather an 


3 


obtuse angle with the limbs (a most uncomfortable posture,) and ~ 
there left with nothing to support it. . Thus she continued sitting, — 
while we were asking questions and conversing, sO that “many ‘mi- . j 
_.. Butes must have passed. Hnceraren eg 0)" Lr hed Stepan 
“ '.  & One arm was now raised, then the other, and where they were 
|. left, there they remained; it was now a.curious sight to see her, — 
«sitting up in bed, her eyes open, staring lifelessly, cher arms out- 
_ stretched, yet without any visible sign of animation; she was very — 
thin and pallid, and looked like a corpse that had been propped up, _ 
.. “cand had stiffened in this attitude, . We now took her out of bed, 
“ placed her upright, and endeavoured to: rouse her by calling loudly 
~-4n her ears, but in vain; she stood up, but as inanimate as a statue; 
the slightest push put ber off her balance ;,no exertion was made 
to regain it; she would have fallen if I had-not caught her. | 


', She went into this state three several times, the first time it lasted _ 


< 


.. »\ fourteen hours, the second time twelve hours, and the third ‘time 
’ ‘pine hours, with waking intervals of two days after the first fit, and — 
one day after the second, After this, the disease resumed the ordi- 
“nary form of melancholia, and three. months from the-time of her 
delivery, she was well enough to resume her domestic duties.” ~ 
on From the rarity of the complaint and the singularity of many of 
_._» its symptoms, many physicians who have never witnessed an exam- 
ple of it, are ‘too ‘much disposed, like‘ Dr. Cullen, to regard it in 


ae ~ “every case as an imposture. The instance just given is sufficient 
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rtuna hye ha 


ing and excit 
tre. state of 


oo and kee a stasy; catalepsy, let ‘ 
plex, the general treatme being as much confoundec as 


isc ai Oa euhe’ A : 
x Beton. speaking, copious bleeding: ‘and: ‘purgings hav re been»... 
eo. ey trusted tovin all of them: and a the present disease, in some 
8, arises from plethora, or obstruction, or some irritation of t 
ch, it is not to be wondered at,. that this process ‘should ‘Sol 
epeceed: here also. Bat, if we have. been correct in our p 
sit catalepsy, be not only a nervous disease, but a disease of © 
vous debility, in which the sensorial power fi flows with enfeebled 
and. Oe irenvleriy,, and consequently ' with a necessary distur 
e of the balance’ of the nervous system, it is perfectly clear, that 
du en treatment, however serviceable in.a few cases, cannot 
aid down as the proper plan to be pursued in. general, nor even ip 
I y Case. as an advisable ‘practite, further than, it may be called » 
ny the. contingency ‘of the. exciting cause. Stimulants of most 
s will usually be found far more serviceable, particularly. i in the’ 
of blisters to the head and heart, sinapisms « and other rubefa~ 5 
s to the extremities, and injections to the. rectum, : 
tis. now “well. known that the simplest substances, asa solution’ 4 
of g m arabic, or merely warm water infused, to the amount of not 
‘ “more than an ounce or two; into the current of the blood. by. opening 
a ay ein, will not only excite the heart to a more violent action, bu 
, the ‘stomach and intestinal canal with a like increased actio 
apathy, producing sickness in the former, and loosene 
and hence, Dr. Regnaudot, in an ingenious ina 
as thrown | out a hint well worthy of being fo d 
ystem may. probably succeed in, rousing the yafem generall 
the p esent and most of the preceding species | | 
Electricity’ or voltaism, in the m ner already r renommended may 
bet tried with a pele of baraeaas and if it be ‘possible to nines 08 *. 
| 1 by.n eans | of a capalay brandy, ether, 


mmonia camphor, or even p 
e sete ed may | be 
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and general and persevering f on 
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ae 


Deen from the Gey terms andy te eres) « “oblivio pigra, 

yas: distinguished from all the preceding Species | of the’ present genus, 
“by the apparent ease and quietism of the entire system 5 | he limb 
eee retaining that gentle and pact flexion’ which , are wont to ¢ & 


“by both which signs it is also diccowuiched from apoplexy. : Sb 
Lethargy is sometimes produced by congestion or. fticiot in- hee 
brain, by violent mental commotion, as that of: fright” or. furious 4 
anger; by retrocedent gout, or repelled exanthems ; “but ‘more 
‘ generally aA long- continued labour of Lone or. ‘SEVEIE. exertion of 
°) mind. soe ees 4 
: “The. ‘common. ‘causes of sleep, cHereloret heute palatal LORS iu) 
morbid, are in many cases causes of lethargy. The proximate 
cause, however, of idiopathic lethargy does not: seem. to have been 
sufficiently pointed out, and on this account it is that it has too” ‘fre- 
quently, like the preceding species, been confounded with Bec 
and regarded as a mere modification of it. one 4 ig 
~ We had occasion.to take a glance at the general: physiols 'y 
ce sleep, under the genus EPHIALTES, or night- mare, and observed tha 
i “its proximate cause is to be sought for ina torpitude: or. exhaustion 
_- ' of sensorial power from the ordinary stimulants of the day. “No 
itis possible that the same effect may-be produced by a defective | 
~~ supply of sensorial power as well as by its exhaustion; and conse- 
~ quently that the: torpitude of sleep may ensue whenever such defi- 
_ Clent action or energy exists, even where there is no. exposure Oey 
»*.. ‘its ordinary exciting causes. And this it is, as it appears: to° mies ks 
_ which constitutes the real difference between genuine Jethar; y and» 
sound healthy sleep : in which sense the former becomes. a strictly. 
nervous, affection dependent upon a weak and irregular action of the: 
| sensorial organ, accompanied with a diminished secretion of senso 
ee power, and this power so diminished, irregularly. distributed - 
. ever its different departments or ramifications; being anoga pete 
i. withheld: from: the external senses and, the voluntary organs, while | 
i» the current to the voluntary organs is little interfered with, as in 
the case of common sleep, The faculties of the mind seem ‘also in: 
most cases to partake of the torpitude of the external senses: 
though, asthe whole is a disease of. debility, and. consequently of | 
irregular action, we. can Oy acdount, for a. few ingens, cases | 
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VARIETY Wass in some 1 instances, been. conside 
‘We have examples « of it s$ continuance for forty ‘day 
even weeks.} In one in tance it is said to have 
nsolation, or exposure to the direct rays of the: sun; anc 
gth, with great singularity, to have yielded to a large flow 
ed with ‘pus that fell to the bottom. In this cas 
tk ve been congestion, ¢ and the inflammation have passec 
‘ s etion « ‘of “pus, probably without any abscess whateve 
he SECOND VARIETY, OF CATAPHORA, 1S. the coma ‘somnolent im 
| srst and is also a frequent “accompaniment of many — 
rs_ and ner ‘diseases of great debility. ‘It occurs at. times, 
10) ever, : as an idiopathic affection; and 1 was some years ago ac» 
ted witl a very. singular example, that continued for five years. i 
atient was a young lady of delicate constitution, in her eis : 
zenth year at the time of the attack: her mind had been previous 
a state. of. great anxiety: the remissions. recurred irregularly : 
ice or. three times a week, and rarely exceeded an hour or two:, ° 
£. these periods she sighed, ate reluctantly what was offered ‘to. 
: ad. occasional egestions, and instantly relapsed | int sleep. He 
ry was sudden, for she seemed to, awake as” from a 
re vet termination of the | 2 : 
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i! y ae hie been Series so a 
Fs fives, and ethers, and other diffusable excitants ha 


m loyed on like occasions, or even at the sam 

ind D Cheyne, who regarded lethargy as, chiefl: spende 
iss! ee or Apes eae, seem Ss ee to. have .dhered to 
: ervous afte 


“sds pepper, eee es ‘castor, eae ee 
ee r hartshorn applied to the nost Is as. al: 
: penne it with a decoction. 0) 
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ne less gaa 


| reducent Re is not alw: 
radical relief, however it may Biv a tempt 


1 tt Me on Ae kee Ep sion: 
i had usually. enjoyed very good 


i, although the pbeeeding even- 
( “a well. fib! means had ee 


Siren miontes: 5 ee mmended cupping in the neeky | 
ad lost a few ea: if blood in this’ way, she opened g 
€ d remained through. the-day, quite “y 


m all symptoms of. disorder. ‘The next morning, and for 


: ‘successive mornings, she was found i ina similar state, from 
h she ‘was recovered by the same remedy, no stimulati is € . 
nal applications producing any. good effect. As'she was consi-. ‘ i 


derably” weakened by repeated depletions, it was determined hat 
on the next occurrence of the paroxysm, the case should be left to 
the effects. of nature as long as was consistent with safety. f 
experiment was tried; and at the end of about thirty hours, sl 
spontaneously awoke, apparently refreshed, and wholly unconscious — 
of her protracted sleep. On the future returns of these paroxysms, = ¥ 
sh were frequent, the same plan was. adopted, and she awoke ene” 
intervals of thirty- six, forty-eight, and, on one occasion, sixty- Jail. 
hours,’ ‘without seeming to have suffered from want of food, 
erwise. — In the early part of the disease, various means were 


J 


employed without ‘the smallest. advantage, except that while under ee 
a “eeratislence! of. mercury, which produced a very severe salivation 
3 ‘that J lasted more than a month, she was free from the complaint. | 
Lora considerable length of time these paroxysms recurred: but > 
a they gradually left her ; and soon afterwards she became 4 
mind, in which state I believe she still remains.”* opr 
en ‘therefore, there are no symptoms leading to | eculiar ni 
will be advisable to bleed by cupping, onc » but a 
; to open the bowels and keep them ina stat : 
_ to employ blisters or other external stim: 
have recourse to a Laan use 
Vi th in 
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THe is a cohiderat te ditrerdice! Or opinion among patholog ts 
ih whether stertor is a necessary and invariable, oronly an oct nal 
a sign of apoplexy. Sauyages, Linnéus, Vogel, Sagar, F 
_., Kirkland,t Young, and by far the greater number of. writer: 
arranged it as an essential symptom; and, hence, the pres nt 
"was induced. to view it in the same light when he publis 
~ volume of Nosology. He has since, however, met with one or [wo 
cases of atonic apoplexy, i in which, although the disease prov: 

the breathing was at no time noisy or stertorous, though uniformly 

~» laborious or oppressive : : and he has hence been induced t 0 modily 
ese ar the specific: character in the manner it stands.at the he : 
\ present division: and thus to approximate it to the ' opinion ry For Se. 
SE Se Cullen, and Portal, who do not regard stertor as a. ne ess ry - 
_ andex. “Dr. Cullen is generally conceived to have omitted thi pe- 
-culiar mark, in- consequence of his. having included asphyxy and 


$e 


-catalepsy under the genus APOPLEXIA, which have no pretensi 
to stertor. But, as we shall have to return to. this. subject 


“discussing the different forms or varieties under w 
_ shows itself, I shall only further observe: at present, th a 
- has, with great judgment, steered a middle course in’ laying dow 
». .. his own definition, which characterizes apoplexy as “a disease 
> which the animal functions are suspended, while the vi 
natural functions continue ; respiration Ee oy rio’ 


upon a. sus 
tions, s , 
tain portion, which still continues to be outer to the 
reans, the faculties of the. ‘mind participating in the torpitu 
; In these respects, it bears a very near. approach’ t 
ae preceding species. ‘of. CARUS; it chiefly differs in its being g 8 
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action of the Inter pe supe a to be paaeiee senna on that 


a : lead 
tain: as the ‘primary cause of the Rice yet we ‘ball find pre- 


Baths that it has sometimes taken place where ho such compres- i 


gion seems to have existed, whilst we have already had occasion to | 


notice a variety of aedtions’ of the head, attended with forcible and a 
severe compression, as inflammation and dropsy of the brain, that — 


have run their entire course, without any. sign of apoplexy what- 
‘ever: to which should be added that, while i in most other diseases 
or lesions, accompanied with compression of the brain, and a sus- 
pension of sentient and motory power asa consequence hereof, such 


suspension ceases almost the moment the compression is removed ey 


when the nerves of feeling and motion, together with the faculties | 


of the mind, resume their wonted activity, and evince no tendency — me 


to a ‘relapse ; in apoplexy, on the contrary, the result is always: 


doubtful ; for a palsy of some part or other is a frequent and perma- ~ 
-. nent effect; or the mind suffers in some of its faculties, and a relapse “») 
is generally to be apprehended. So that though. compression of the 


brain, and’ particularly from a morbid state of the sanguineous and 
respiratory functions, may be justly regarded as the ordinary effi-. 
cient Cause, there seems to be at the same time some peculiar 
debility or other diseased condition of the sensorial system to which 
apoplexy is to be primarily referred, and without which it might 
not take place ; and which has. not. been sufficiently adverted to by 
practitioners. . Though there can be no difficulty in our affirming 
that wherever such a morbid condition exists, compression, from 
whatever cause, will be sure to produce the disease. 


-We may hence see why advancing age should prove a predispos- ve 


ing cause; and account for the statement of Morgagni, who tells 
that, of thirty cases of apoplectic patients that fell within the reach 


of his observation, seventeen were above the age of sixty, and only — 


five below that of forty. Hippocrates, on a more general estimate, 
ealculated that apoplexies are chiefly (narrore) produced between 
.the fortieth and sixtieth year.“ This, indeed, is. somewhat earlier 
_ than we should expect on the ground of advancing age; but when’ 


we take into consideration that it is the precise period in which the — 
mind is most agitated and exhausted with the violent and contend- 


ing passions of interest and ambition, and worldly honours, and the- 
blood most frequently determined to the head: by this impulse of 


sudden and irresistible emotions, we shall, perhaps, readily accede 


to the Hippocratic aphorism as a. general rule, 
~Hov Of . 1 ye the result of an hereditar : 
Forestus, Portal, 
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sts without externa 
e sensorial system, and 


sonditions of this system, to which 
bov: ften giving effect to subordinate causes. — 
\ There is no difficulty in conceiving how heat may b 
disponent cause, since nothing tends more effectually to | 
action of the heart, drive the blood forcibly into the ascend 
Of the aorta, and, consequently, overload the vessels 
. But cold is said to be a predisponent cause as well, 
_ operates quite as extensively, while the reason of thi 
at all times very clearly explained.. Now as a hot 
acts chiefly upon the sanguiferous system, extreme cold ac 
upon the sensorial, benumbs the feeling, weakens’ the 
fibres, diminishes the sensorial secretion, and consequenth ; 
» as we have already seen under one of the varieties of a: phyxy, an 
. ‘unconquerable propensity to sleep. And hence again, ylexies, 
ee produced by severe cold, the primary or predisponet ‘0 


_ above, as often 
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Ho far there may be any ot er FFICIENT or EXCITING causes hae 
apoplexy and compression of sc ind o or a it is difficult | toe, 
A ecming though various cases on 
“pose there are. Hydatids, humo rs 0 
gelatinous, teatomatous, and bony; 
‘indurations of the ee have, 
vered on dis se y 
pression, 


in th € same manner as "ab act Miaatsiion oF blood o or serum. 
But in many instances, these. appearances seem to have been too Y. 
“minute for any such effect; and, if causes of any kind, can only 
fairly , be regarded as concomitants or allied powers—as ‘local i Tite 
tants, stimulating and exhausting the sensorium, and preparing itfor  / 
attacks of apoplexy against the accession of some superinduced and 
occasional cause. Though where there exists already a strong 
predisposition to the disease from hereditary or any other affection, 
‘ itis not improbable that such local irritants may alone be sarhciene” 
to perfect. the complaint. And we may hence account for that form 
of apoplexy which is said to proceed from intestinal worms, or some» 
other acrimony of the stomach, or from teething ; and which, con-. 
sequently, occurs at an. early instead of at a late petiod of life, and 
has’ been. specially ‘denominated apoplexia infantum. Other organs, 
. however, besides the-teeth and the stomach, seem not untrequently 
to have given occasion to apoplectic attacks from irritation, disten- 
tion, or organic lesion. Thus, according to M. Portal, superinduc- 
, ing tumours and congestions have been found in the neck, in the , 
breast, or in the abdomen ; ossifications in the thoracic and ventral 
_ aorta, as well as in the arteries of the upper and lower extremities, 
in the superior vena cava, and in the right ventricle and valves of 
‘the heart which has also indicated various other changes,”’* 7 ' 
ie Most of these morbid actions and appearances, however, are as’, 
common to various other affections of the sensorial system as to- 
oe We have already noticed them in lethargy, convulsion, — 


‘hat the. Bic they immediately produce, i is. . regulated hy the pre: 
disposition | f the individual to one rather. than to any other of the 
- above sensorial affections, resulting from: family taint, idiosyncrasy, » 
‘habit, or, period of life: and, consequently, | that the same exciting 
or occasional cause, which, in one person, would produce. apoplexy,) 
ya rear would form epllepen tp in'a sak convulsion and i 
‘th, madness, 
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. it suffers to be. mere) 


power, as: cadens, go Bet 
P . Now all these accidental or effective causes of apople 
“ known: ‘to be causes, also, | ffe s we h 4 
just : referred. to. But if this be the Ce how come i that they ke 


one period of ie shoulil produce anoptery. ‘should § in E 
aoe ane dn wala pene of tae Bion nee rant Pe 


any ethers But: that there is such a olen forint a meer 
‘nent or remote cause of the specific disease that shows tself, ust, 
Be think, be allowed By ee be one » Who. sono considers t sub-. 


ae Noe is ‘there, in effect, any cthee means of reconciling the. 
ant and opposite opinions that have been held concerning tl 
‘proximate cause of the disease. This we have: stated to be, for. the on 
most- part, compression, and especially sanguineous compression, — : 
Busy John Hunter was sO leet ane attached to this Sane that he 


ST pfiilesy* He as en and Gales as one ead the same | 
disease, merely differing in degree : and he gives us his sentiments, 
very forcibly, in the following words: ‘“¢For many years,” says he, 
“1 bave been particularly attentive to those who have been attacked | 
‘with a paralytic stroke forming a hemiplegia. I have. watched 
them while alive that I might have an opportunity. to ) open them é 
rm when dead: and in all I found an injury done to the brai in 
quence of the extgavasation of blood.—I must own Ine | 
of them which had not an extravasationof blood in the b: in, except” 
in one who died of a gouty affection in a brain a ° 
: ‘similar to ey i ae ee SE | Se 


~ 


prominent. symptom. in ey. is a igecrine rathes: aa. a face 

Of this” Sentiment is: ‘Dr. Abercrombie, who, after examining | the : 
question with much. ingenuity, brings himself to th oN 
conclusion ¢ Upon. these eee ‘says he, | « as think: we: “must 
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- we reach and fill. up the ventricles of the brain, ‘¢On whatever 


ee 


_ of the exciting cause, which gives an effect, which would not other- 

ace: and something of which, in many cases, often dis- 
by precursive signs for a considerable period before — 
the apoplectic i incursion. The facts stated by Mr. John Hunter no 
one can call in question: and we have as little right to question the - 
“experiments of M. Serres: the error consists in taking an unsound 

and a sound state of brain for like premiises, and reasoning from the — 


covers ‘itself 
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t ! fon to the head i is not Py oparied? 
« by th pe iples of pathology, and does not accord with the phe- 

mena of apoplexy. **  M. Ser ) 
derable distinction in France, an 
many years bya careful, examinat' 
died of apoplexy | and paralysis, bo’ 


doctrine, o av 
mine the question, he has gone through: a long series of experiments 


upon ‘the brains of dogs, pigeons, rabbits, and other animals, whose — 
-erania were trepanned, their lateral,-or longitudinal sinuses laid - 


open, and their brains lacerated and excavated i in various ways, so 


as to be gorged with effused blood, yet in none of them did somno- i \ 
dency. or any other apoplectic symptom take. place. And he hence ~ 
’ triumphantly concludes that extravasation of blood does not pro- . 


however, a physician of consi- = 
o followed up this subject fora" 
of the bodies of persons who 
: the Hotel Dieu, and the Hose”, eve. 
_ pital de la Pitie, has carried his inroad- ‘upon the popular doctrine is 
Sof the day still farther; for he has not only, in his own opinion, — 
completely subverted it, but has. endeavoured to establish another 
very different character, upon its ruins.t Todeter- © 


wy 


_ duce apoplexy, whether lodged between the cranium and the dura 4 
“mater, or between the dura mater and the brain : whether the blood — 


occupy the great interlobular scissure, and thus lies upon the 


corpus collosum ; whether: cavities be made in the fore, the back, 


; 


or the middle part of the hemispheres, or run from: the one into 


the other ; or, lastly, whether piercing through the corpus callosum 


animal,’ says he, “ we try these experiments, whether on’ birds, 


rabbits, or dogs, the result is the same, and hence SPOpray in ‘man 


 eught not to be ascribed to such effusions.” 
_How.are these discrepancies to be ‘reconciled ? by what means 


are we to account for it, that pressure may be a cause, and may not 


be a cause? and that apoplexy is sometimes found with. it, and ~ 


‘sometimes without it?, It is the peculiar state of the sensorium or 


hervous system at the. time that makes all the difference—it is the © 


_ morbid predisposition or debility, or whatever other deviation from 
Yee. health it may labour under at the moment of the application 


“wise. take. 


Ney 


effects produced on the one, to those that are found to follow onthe 


cn 


other, — This, in truth, is an erroi too often committed ; ; and heca- 
tombs of quadrupeds ‘and other animals in a condition of perfect 


- health are tortured in a thousai ways for the purpose of deter- 


d mining what, phe. never could ; ermine, though the trials were 
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~~ rial elaborated by the animal frame itself, should sometimes consist i. 
of a foreign material recently received into-the stomach Dr. 


~ Cooke has given a case strikingly in proof of this, which I shall 


offer in his own words: “I am informed by Mr. Carlisle that, a few *\ 


years ago, aman was brought dead into the Westminster Hospital, ’ 
who had just drank a quart of gin for a wager. The evidences of), 


death being quite conclusive, he was immediately examined; and) 
within the lateral ventricles of the brain was found a co siderable . — 
quantity of a limpid fluid distinctly impregnated with gin, both to," @ 

the sense of smeli and taste, and even to the test of inflammability. . 
‘The liquid? says Mr. Carlisle, ‘appeared to the senses of the ex: | : 
 amining students as strong as one third gin to two-thirds water,’ ’’* we 
baie and seems to baffle all explanation, to see how readily - i 
~ substances foreign to the blood, when they once enter into its cure 
rent, are often-carried from one organ to another, undiluted and 
undissolved, and deposited in an entire, or nearly an-entire state,imn 


power; that mercury travels chiefly to the salivary glands, and pera! 


, On examining the different sources of a compressed brain, as we 


a remote quarter. Absorbed pus affords us frequent examples of 
this, and morbid poisons, as they are called, still more frequent. It 
is hence that various medicines are enabled to act bya specific | 


haps several of the demulcents to the lungs. 


eS ae 
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have just enumerated them, it will be obvious that they bespeak a 


_-yery different, and, indeed, opposite state of vascular action in dif- 


ni 


not always expressing the actual state of the brain in atonic apo- 
_plexy; since no serum has been found at times in cases where the ~ 


*  atonic condition, The external symptoms, from the first, speak to 
the same effect ; and hence, from an early period of time, apoplexy 


ferent cases; and that while some of them necessarily imply a vehe- 


. 


ment and entonic power, others as necessarily imply an infirm and | 


has been contemplated under two distinct forms or varieties, which 

have commonly been denominated sanguineous, and pituitous, or | 

serous; as though the former’proceeded from an overflow of blood. 
“hg 


highly elaborated by a vigorous and robust constitution, and rushing 


forward with great impetuosity; and the latter from thin dilute 
blood, or a leucophlegmatic habit, from the relaxed mouths of whose 


vessels a serous effusion is perpetually flowing forth. ‘Morgagni, 
. yas «a a 
has endeavoured to show, but without success, that this distinction = 


was in existence among the Greek writers. Itisa distinction, how- 

ever, that runs, not only through his own works, but through those 
of Boerhaave, Sennert, Mead, Sauvages, and Cullen, and is acknow- 
ledged by most practitioners of the present day. Moy 

. The term pituitous or serous, however, has been objected toas 


symptoms of debility have peculiarly led those pathologists to.ex- 


» pect it who have employed th 2 distinctive term; while the cavities 


és ea I hy 
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“es and insterstitial parts of the brain, have, on the contrary, been some- ‘iis | 
“times found as much loaded with blood, as in what,they Benominate | 
" sanguineous apoplexy. And hence, Forestus and a few other wri- 
. ters have been disposed to exchange the terms sanguineo' 
~» serous, for strong or perfect, and weak or imperfect apoplexy. How 
» © far a modification of this disease, strictly serous, may be said to 
exist, we shall examine presently ; but that apoplexy is continually |) 
showing itself under the two forms of entonic, and atonic action | 
seems to be admitted by all. And, as the terms sanguineous and 
serous do not sufficiently express this change of condition in every 


. AS 


nd 


instance, the author, in proceeding to treat of these two varieties, | 
will, for the future, distinguish them as follows: ai. 


« Entonica. De ae : With a hard fall pulse, flus 
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hed — 
Entonic apoplexy. ie countenance, and stertorous 
i So as . breathing, BES Ne OA 
8 Atonica, in. _ With a feeble pulse, and pale 
‘Atonic apoplexy. 3 cqupntenance./ Ape nen 
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wil oT have seen the pupil contracted almost to a point, and a physician 
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rous: runs in those which proved fatal, this Synipeennts as eit asI can § 


recollect, remained, even when the breathing had became weak and 
ae ab 

‘The author has ‘witnessed it in the same manner, continuing to 
the last gasp of life: the reason of which is, that, although in con- 
sequence of the debility which has now, perhaps, succeeded to 
morbid strength of action, there is less mucus secreted in the larynx 


of these organs participating in the growing weakness, are only — 
capable of carrying off the finer and more attenuate part of the fluid, 

and thus leave the more viscid in a state of accumulation. And it 
iS for the same reason.that from first to last there is often, also, an 
‘accumulation of fr othy saliva or foam, which, as it becomes trouble- 
some by its Increase, is occasionally blown away from the lips with us 


considerable force. “ie ins 
The skin is about the ordinary temperature, and covered with a 
copious perspiration, or a clammy sweat: the pulse is full and Ee teg . 


the face flushed, the eyes blood-shot and prominent, and generally 
closed. The cornea is dull and glassy, and the pupil for the most 
part dilated. Ina few cases, however, there is a tendency to either : i. 
“spastic or convulsive action, spreading sometimes over the limbs, 
but more generally confined to the muscles of the face: insomuch 
that, under the first, the teeth are firmly closed, and deglutition is 
impeded. And where this state exists the pupil is contracted, as in 
a synizenis, sometimes, indeed, almost toa point. This last feature 


has been rarely dwelt upon by pathologists, whether of ancient or ‘2 


modern times ; but it has not escaped the observant eye of my accu- 5 
“rate and jéatned friend Dr. Cooke: “In some instances,” says he, . “a 


of eminence of my acquaintance has likewise observed this appear- “ 
ance of the eyes in apoplexy: yet, although all writers on the sub- aii 
ject mention the dilated pupils, I do not find any one, Aretzus * 
among the ancients, and Dr. Cheyne among the moderns excepted, 
who has noticed the contracted pupil in these cases."f 

The paroxysm varies in its duration from eight to eight and forty 
hours, and sometimes exceeds this period. Dr. Cooke quotes. 
from Forestus the case of a woman, who being seized with an apo- 
plexy, which he calls fortissima, lay in the fit for three days, and 
afterwards recovered. We have already observed that where it 
does not prove fatal it predisposes toa relapse, and often terminates 
in a leison of some of the mental faculties, or in a paralysis more 
_or less+general: commonly, indeed, in a hemiplegia, which usually 
takes place on the opposite side of the body from that of the brain 
in which the congestion or effusion is found, on examination, to 
have taken place, ** This,’’ says Dr. Baillie, “ would seem to show 
that the right side of the body derives its nervous influence from 
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“nfluence from the. right side of the brain. It is rarely, it indeed, if | 
Pe :, “ever, that some of the ‘turgid vessels of the brain are not ruptured: 
this form 3 disease, and consequently produce j an effusion of 
2 e organ of the brain.” And, ac ordin: 
i ag Ce ihe same idl dw riter, the part where the rupture: 
~ commonly takes place is its medullary substance near the Jatera 
_yentricles, some por ror the extravasated fluid often “escaping | 
Le “into these cavities.” *, ) % A A 
Ke Aronic APOPLEXY is the Raiscaé of a constitution infirm: by nature, 
rm. or -enfeebled by age, intemperance, or over- -exertion of body or 
mind, It has more of a purely nervous character, as. we hi 
already observed, than the preceding variety, and is more a 
of vascular debility than of vascular surcl Marge, ‘and consec 
~ where effusion of blood is found, as it often is, in the present f | 
- “the vessels have been ruptured, not from habitual distention or 
"vigor as plethora, but from accidental, often, indeed, slight causes, 

e ‘that have produced a sudden excitement and determination to the | 
a, heag beyond what the vascular walls are capable of sustaining. ¢ | 
: ptence, a sudden ft of coughing or vomiting, a sudden fright, or fit 

oe of joy, an immoderate fit of . iaughter, ft the jar occasioned by a stum- 
* ble in walking, or a severe jolt in riding, have’ brought on. the: 
4 pres nt form of apoplexy, and with so much the more danger as 
51 stem possesses less of a remedial or rallying power in itself. 
In most of the cases the effusion detected after de@th has, th 
i fore, ‘been as truly sanguineous as in entonic apoplexy; and hence 
oe - aval objection to the use of the term sanguineous as descripti 
f the entonic form alone. ‘It is,’ says M. Portal, ‘ an err 
> believe that the apoplexy to which old men are so aOply: subje 
J ‘not sanguineous.” Daubenton and Le Roy, Members of the Insti- | 3 
tute, died of this. precise kind of the disease at an advanced age: 
and Zulianus describes a case marked by a pale countenance, anda 
pulse so weak as scarcely to be felt. which, on examination after 
“death, was found to be an afofilexia vere sanguinea ; : and another in | 
which, after all the symptoms of what is ordinarily c et serous | 
_ apoplexy had showed themselves, extravasated blood Waaet i 1 
in the brain without any effusion of serulmMy, ort ae smal a 


in the ventricles 3 


. the left ate ‘of he brain, iy the left side of the body its nervous 


my Tt is nevertheless true that atonic pope 
4 effusion of serum instead of an infusion of food, a Panay 


= produced by such serous effusion: and hence, notwithstanding the 
objections | of Dr. Abercrombie, and, i in the’latter years of his prac- + 
i tice of M. Portal, to serious. effusion as a cause at all, the experience | 


and reasonit ng of Boerhaave and Hoffman, and Mead, and Sauvages | 
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and Cullen, must not be abruptly relinquished without far graver 


proofs than have hitherto been offered: for if it be a question, as 
Stoll has made it, whether effused serum, when discovered in the 
brain of those who have died of apoplexy, be a cause of the disease ~ 
or an effect,* we may apply the same question to effusion of blood. 
It is possible, indeed, for effused serum to become occasionally a. 
cause even of entonic apoplexy, or that which, from its symptoms | 
is ordinarily denominated sanguineous apoplexy ; for it is possible 
” for the exhalants of the brain to participate so largely in the high 


vascular excitement by which this form of the disease is character- s 
ized, as to secrete an undue proportion of effused fluid into any of. ‘ey 
its cavities, and,thus become as direct a cause of apoplexy as cee ee 
_ travasated blood. . | | a 
% This, however, is not what is generally understood by the term — 
~ serous apoplexy as distinguished from sanguineous, and, indeed, 
ought only to be regarded as an effect’ of sanguineous distention. 
Serous apoplexy, properly so called, is strictly the result of a debili- : 
tated constitution, and especially of debility existing in the ex- — | 


cernent vessels of the brain, whether exhalants or absorbents. I et 
say absorbents, because although lymphatics have not yet been 
' discovered in this organ, there must be vessels of some kind or See 
other to answer their purpose, and the extremities of the veins ‘i 
have been supposed thug to act; a supposition which has derived 
countenance from ‘various experiments of M. Magendie, to which 
_ we shall have to advert in the Proem to the sixth class, and which 
may at least stand as an hypothesis till the proper system of vessels © 


s detected. | ; i 
serous effusion, under these circumstances, may take place 
m three causes.: The mouths of the exhalants may be relaxed, — 
' and consequently let loose a larger portion of fluid than they are a : 
) accustomed to do in a state of health, and a larger portion than can 
” be carried off by the absorbents. Or the extremities of the absorb- ch 
ents may be torpid and inactive, and not imbibe the fluid that is thus” “ee 
thrown forth, and the balance may be disturbed in this as well as in a 
the preceding way. Or the blood itself, may be of too watery a y 
crasis, and too large an effusion take place from this cause; whence, 
indeed we frequently meet with apoplexy as the result of: general 
dropsy. Fae. a (i wan. 
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Hence, atonic apoplexy rarely makes its attack altogether soem 
incontinently as entonic; and is commonly preceded by a few warn- ,’ 
ing symptoms. These are often, however, nothing more than the 
ordinary precursors of other nervous affections, as a vertigo, cepha- 
lea, imaginary sounds, a faltering in the speech, a failure in the 
memory or some other mental faculty, and at length a sense of 
drowsiness, and a tendency to clonic spasms. On the attack of the 
paroxysm the patient is-as completely prostrated as in the entor 
variety, but the symptoms are Jess violent, though on this 
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system. , The countenance i is here pale or sallow, instead of being | 
: flushed, but at the same time full and bloated 5. the pulse is weak — 
and- yielding, ‘sometimes, indeed, not easy to be felt ; and the.) 
© breathing, though always heavy and laborious, not a Iways, as We 
we have already. observed, noisy or stertorous. If spasms occ! r, the: 
are uniformly of the cony ulsive or clonic kind. The duratio 
fit varies as in the preceding variety, and if the patient recover, 
is more liable to a relapse, and more in danger of hemiplesta or 
some other form of RA ralysis than in the stronger modification of the — 


disease.’ eae 
7 _ From these remarks on the two varieties of apoplexy, w we may 
il readily see why the complaint, and its ordinary associate or sequel 
palsy, should be about equally common to the poor andto the rich: 
for frequent exposure to cold and wet, severe and long protracted i 
a exercise, and a diet below what is called for will often be | . 
ae " produce the same debilitating effects as ease, indolenc » luxury, 
and. indulgence at too sumptuous a table. And hence, con ary to. 
what many would expect, Sir Gilbert Blane has observed from. 
accurate tables kept with minute attention and derived from a prac- 
tice of ten years in St. Thomas’s Hospital, and his private consulta- _ 
tions, that “there is a considerably greater proportion of apoplexies * 
and palsies” among the former than among the latter: or, in other. 
words, that these disorders bear a larger. proportion to other 
diseases among the lower classes than among those in_ high life. 
és Some cases of hemiplegia,”’ says he, “ occur in full habits; some — 
in spare and exhausted habits. The former being most incident to. 
_ the luxurious and indolent, most frequently occur in’ private prac= 7) 
‘i tice, and among the upper: ranks of life. The latter occur m 
. among the laborious classes, and among such of the rich as 
:_ addicted to exhausting pleasures.’”* ei: 
In forming our prognostic, a’special regard must be aa to the alt 
he: peculiar character of the disease. Generally speaking, — atonic — 
apoplexy is more dangerous than entonic, for we have here a more. 
he barren field to work upon, and nature herself, or the instinctive 
i power of the living frame, has less ability to assist us. As to the. ~ 
rest in either modification, the degree of danger will be generally — 
_ measured by the violence of the symptoms. Where, u inder the first 
- variety, the breathing i is not much Sista rbeds _ the Rei is relaxed, 
and there is ‘no appearance of spastic action; W he: e the perspiration q 
is easy, the skin warm rather than hot, the bowels are. readily kept » 
in a due state of evacuation, and more especially where there is any * 
“spontaneous hemorrhage, as from the nose or hemorrhoidal vessels, 
and of sufficient abundance, we may fairly venture to augur favour-— 
ably. But ies the symptom are eae. opposed to these; where 
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_ accompanied with much foaming at the mouth;* where the teeth mi 
are firmly clenched, or a spasm has fixed rigidly on the muscles of © OB ake 


_ deglutition, and the pupil instead of being dilated, is contracted to_ 
Be sine, we have little reason to expecta favourable termination. : 
The great hazard resulting from this tendency to Spastic action, — 
and particularly as evidenced in a strongly contracted pupil, is thus» 
forcibly pointed out by Dr. Cooke. « Among the dangerous signs 
in apoplexy, many authors mention a dilated state of the pupil of the 
€ye: but the contracted pupil, which I consider to be a still more 
dangerous appearance, has been scarcely noticed. Iam of opinion 
that this ought to be reckoned among the very worst symptoms of 
the disease. [I never knew a person recover from apoplexy when | 
the pupil was greatly contracted. My Opinion on this subject is 
_ confirmed by that of Sir Gilbert Blane and Dr. Temple.’’+ we 
Dr. Cheyne, in like manner, regards convulsions as a source of Nt 8 
great danger: while M. Portal, on the contrary, thinks they some- 
times announce a diminution of the morbid cause. The latter rea- 
sons from the fact that when, in living animals, a slight pressure 
as been made on the exposed brain, convulsions have taken place; +) ») 
while, if the pressure be increased in power, general stupor with 
stertor and difficult respiration have followed instead of convulsions: _ 
an ingenious conclusion, but not exactly applicable, since, in the 
one case the brain is in a morbid and in the other in a sound state, 
t 3 on which the reasoning is founded are not 


whence the premise 
el, . | 
in the treatment of apoplexy, if we be timely consulted during - 
‘€xistence of the precursive signs which have been. noticed ASCE 


acted and subdued. 
_ “Tn the actual paroxysm of apoplexy 

quote his words because it is impossible to exchange them for better, 

'* the patient should, if possible, be immediately carried into a spa- 
ious apartment, into which cool air may be freely admitted: He | 
should be placed in a posture which the least favours determination 
of blood to the head: all ligatures, especially those about the neck, 
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‘ _. should be speedily remo | the legs and feet should be laced 
ee wa bbed with stimulating applications. ~ These 
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| to require discrimination, and it will be most convenient to co sider — 
them in relation to the actual form under which the apoplexy pre- 
Y sents itself... (awe hie a ae 


In ENrToNIc APOPLEXY, copious and repeated bleeding seems pri- 
_ mi facie, to offer the most rapid and effectual remedy we can have 
_ Tecourse to: yet the opinions of the best practitioners, as well in 
ve ancient as in modern’ times, have been strangely at variance upon 
.» this subject. Hippocrates, who regarded apoplexy as chiefly del 
“pendent upon a weak and pituitous habit, discount ced the use 
of the lancet, as adding to the general debility: and even where 
'_it is accompanied with symptoms of strong vascular’ action, he dis-_ 
 countenanced it equally, from an idea that the case was utterly hope-_ 
less when it assumed this form, and that to have recourse to bleed-— 
_»%- ing would only bring a reproach upon the art of medicine. The: 
authority of Hippocrates has had too much influence with physicians: 
-_ in all ages, and has extended its baneful effects to recent times, and 
s tells us, 
ht to be 


is 


sous pla 


ro , indeed, 
‘py-standers have recourse to the remedia levi 


a injections, and ligatures round the arms and thighs; “ and \ 
- says he, “ we have not found these succeed in rationem sacerd 


 commisserimus.”?-~ va Fee 


»... In our own country, the same timid feeling has been particular. a 
“manifested by Dr. Heberden and Dr. Fothergill, but on grounds: 

i _ somewhat different. Those excellent pathologists have chiefly re= 
ie - garded apoplexy asa disease of nervous rather than of general de- 
bility, and have been fearfui of adding to this debility by abstracting: 
il blood, and hereby of almost ensuring hemiplegia or some other 

. form of paralysis. Hence Dr. Heberden speaks with great hesita: 

tion concerning the practice rather than with an absolute and ges 

_.* neral condemnation of it: he observes, which is true enough, that 
“-. many persons have been injured by large and repeated bleedings, 
and then lays down this rule, not to bleed either in an attack of apo- 

plexy or palsy, if there would have been just objections to taking 
away blood before the incursion of either.f _ CRD cn ye al 
expresses himself still more decidedly 


Dr, Fothergill, however : mo ; 
r. Heberden. He suspects that the weak- 
he natural effort to prod absorptions 
id he hard and full and irregular pulse, which seems 
imp ll for a very free use of the | ft 
ee * Purser, .p. 288.04 ge 
hee + Medical Transactions, L. p. A720 
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duce the opinions: of. all who have written, on the ¢ * ae 
night quote from the works of Sydenham, Wepffer, B oe a 
wiet ‘Morgagni, ‘Baglivi, Sauvages, Tissot, Me: _" 4 


Hoffman, Cullen, Portal, Cheyne,. and many oth 
ters.7?f > As this paragraph is quoted from D 
erfluous to add hi i won 


Wa 
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te ies ? ‘ 
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eased side, except where blood is abstracted locally. ‘The question. 
appears to be of no great importance: the grand object in general, 

| bleeding is to diminish the quantity and momentum of the circu- 

“ Jating fluid, to enable the ruptured vessels to contract with greater 

. facility, and to afford time for an absorption of whatever may have 

been effused. Semen ene Vi ie AN RES ae CAN Re COSA N SS ae ett re (GUNN ie To 


In entoni 
upon the urgency of the symptoms. - Dr. Cheyne advises ts to be- 
gin with abstracting two pounds, and tells us that it will often require 
a loss of six or eight pounds before the disease will give way. 

Dr. Cullen and many other writers, as Morgagni, Valsalvi, and 
“Portal, have recommended that the opening should be made in the < 
_tempora! artery or thé jugular veins. ‘In all cases of a full habit,’ 


) ‘says Dr. Cullen, “and where the disease has been preceded by ~ 


ynarks of a plethoric state, blood-letting is. to be immediately em-. 


» &» ployed, and very largely. In my opinion, it will be most effectual 


when the blood is taken from the jugular vein; but if that cannot ©. 
be done, it may be taken from the arm. The opening of the tem~ 


oh 


| 


: ‘apoplexy, general and local bleeding should go hand” 
“"S®hand; and the quantity drawn’ should in every instance depend — j 


poral artery, when a large branch can be opened so as suddenly to i 


pour out a considerale quantity of blood, may also’ be an effectual 
-remedy; but, in execution, it is more uncertain and maybe incon- 
venient. It may-in some measure be supplied by cupping and sca- 
rifying on the temples or hind-head., This, indeed, ‘should seldom © 
be omitted, and these scarifications are always preferable to the | . 
application of leeches,’’* -- EP Re 6) 

In bleeding from the temporal artery, we may safely let the 
stream flow as long as it will, for in common it will cease before —~ 
* we have obtained enough, and all tight ligatures about the head, 


a 


“or indeed any. other part of the body, should be avoided as much!” 


as possible.. For the same reason, Heister advises that, on opening. 


’ the jugular vein, no ligature should be made use of,as the smallest 


pressure on the part may do harm by interrupting the circulation of 


the blood on the external veins.of the neck.» 


i 


.M. Dejean, of Caen, proposed, not long ago, tothe Academy Gf» 


«Sciences, to open the superior longitudinal sinus. after raising the - 


bone which covers it, and asserted that he had*employed this mode _ 


with great success on strangled dogs. M. Portal, and M. Tenon, — 


{ 


ee, 
Bans! 


, cat sek 


~ however, who were appointed comimissioners to report on M. De- .* 
jean’s: memoir; agreed that bleeding from the’ jugular vein is pre- 
ferable to that from the sinus, as producing the same effect more” 
speedily, and with more facility of restraint when a. sufficiency of _ 
blood has been taken away. — Rene MMR we ad) oN 


. " ry M 


- “What seems to be the fair result, the author will give in the 
- words of Dr, Cooke. “ General opinion, then, as well as. reason - 
ing, appears to be very mauch in favour of free’and repeated eva- | 


’ euations of blood, both general and topical, in the strong apoplexy; ~ 


and I am persuaded that greater advantage may be reasonably 
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he o e: yetlam very much 
e dd. actually. sometimes has t 
se several, ‘cases, and heard. of. many. 
a0 se of blood have been ae ; 


e 


is rength ae the patient.”* 7 2 
‘he pursued’ is that of exciting the 
rt ep. endeavouring to lessen ‘the 
a ehe, particular: purgative 1s 
i guerste most speedily and most * 
ferred. in the, first instance: > and , 
nc nd extract of jalap will be found i 
3 bee thoueh i free actic n may afterwards be more con- * 
intained. by colocynth or. sulphate ‘of magnesia. Do. Y 
he oyed calomel so as to- excite salivation, from an opinic 
“that all evacuations are useful ; ‘and. he. gives an account of several _ 
cures he was hereby enabled to effect, and particularly relates the athe. 
sas : of a woman who was in this manner Dpecoably reno Eanes nd. 
died on the cessation of the ptyalism. Pe ie ane, 
- The. collateral. remedies are of less importance, though some. ‘of: 
a them may add to the general effect. Emetics are of a very doubt- 
ful character i in’ the form of . the. disease before. us; though often 
xhly _usef ul in: -atonic. apoplexy.» ‘They have been give upon the 
rinciple of their producing a sudden prostration. of strength, | ‘and 
ness : but this 1 isa result of t hausea Tathen then of i oak and 


ie 


nee of ; “regard "heine had to: ane dicot asa ‘nervous affection; 
be the 5 Eee of ane bape, Full snes may, inde + 


| “pone ee in. wi 
a eo , where’ the  Hisese has , vidently 
me x tan 


: they tease and iritate ‘tom ae when ne rn 
car still more. injurious when. they. are mad to. cov a 
ent the use of epithems of co 1 


ae water, or vine; =a 
me pageate ea poe! 
eee 3 : 


me Vol 1} D: 464, 


omen conceive of : ie 
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stands. precisely nite the gre 
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-urgatives, thank less violent than i in entonic zi 
like masner be ha 
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erate doses of ‘sp nits ae some narcotic, ‘and ee, 
1 which we me with an almost. instantaneous ex- — 
: an instantaneous stop put to its 


avy drowsiness and stertorous br thing, the patien tt should first 
s stomach thoroughly emptied by an emetic of sulphate oF. . 
he should be generally stimulated by blisters, and kept. ip 
erpetual motion by’ walking. or other exercise, so as to | 
prevent ‘sleep. till the narcotic effect is over. An interesting case 
of this kind will be found. related by Dr. Marcet in the, Medico- 
‘Chirurgical Transactions.* ee 
Aftei all i it should not be forgotten that apoplexy i is in most, per- 
haps i in all cases, not secondarily alone, but primarily a nervous affec-' 
‘tion, and oir atg pon a ae Ca to this Bsorder. in he 


ene ti a recurrence ae it. ia this. view the interval becomes. 
a period of great importance, and should be as much submitted toa 


at 


course of remedial treatment as the paroxysm itself. Be 


After entonic apoplexy, the patient should habitually accustom 7 


‘himself toa plain’ diet, regular exercise, early hour's of meals and 
ru | retirement, and uniform. tranquillity of mind: and the state of th 
owt “should particularly claim his attention. After the -atoni 
ety the same general plan may be followed with a like good effect, 
hae ie theuise may be upon a more liberal allowance; and a c apis 
tonic medicines should form a part of the remedial system. at 
were true, as suspected by Dr. Cullen, that all bitters contain in the 
_ bitter principle itself: a narcotic and. mischievous power, these ought 
to be dean abstained from, but we have already observed that 

not Lit il the fact. And hence much of the treatment 
-trmosis Dyspepsia,t may be pursued here: yp . 
ofthe waters of Bath, wey is a Legpingtany ai 


oe a ot i p77. 
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CORPOREAL TORPITUDE AND MUSCU 
ae cs -. GENERAL, BUT WITHOUT SOMNOLENCY. 9, 


" ‘general nature and symptoms, and is very frequently a result of it. 


“never so completely lost as in apoplexy. 


says, apoplexy, paraplegia, paresis, and paralysis, are all of the same _ 


kind; consisting ‘in’a loss of sensation, of mind, and of. motion. 


“Apoplexy is a palsy of the whole body, of sensation, of mind, and | 


‘of motion. And on this subject Galen, Alexander‘Trallianus, A.tius, 
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r osological arrangemen S 
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ly aly occurs: as a sec os 
) support i it: for compression’ | 
ry ‘frequent cause. Veta %, cna 
cause of apoplexy, it is 
,» and we shall sti or 


: apoplex 3 
ssior d ge seem to be he o 


C1 preceded by Have a the precursive signs | we | Wave. 
ed as. forewarning _us, of apoplexy ; ; and it commonly 
: isly; a single limb, ora part of the - 
Be 1 an occasional sense of w ee ‘er * 
; which continues for a short time and_ then, disappears, 

ger is often subject to this token; as is one of the eyesy ee 
for one side of the face. = | 
chie: ly affected are those subservient a yoluoany e 
* accom aan, We 
a. ne are eT a 
s caine he Hevouite though no jot 
~ times not atall, «J never,” Feeds 
hich sensation was 


he vel the Pivolinuts ‘ottga 
nd Sian are but little interfered 


sah 

nething mo languid than in < "the 
j dina ea. And respéct we " perceive ‘a conside ” , 
ae diffe erence b ween ‘pa ie and apoplexy, in which lastethe ie 
pears to be ay vays oppressed, and the breathing laborious. ‘ 7 


md Ravevety rarely escape. Without. injury, ‘and » 
OF somuch that. not only half the vocabulary _ ae: 
int e habit of using “iS sometimes forgotten, we i} 


i ee so that a sense- 


other, of which we 

re imbecilis, or MENTAL 

not to. be wondered at that ae 
‘ment see Fo Hoare mri 
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* were primarily derived from a common source, and the proportions ". 
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tuse or deficient, the rest are-often found in a ‘more than ordinary. 
degree of vigour and acuteness, ‘as though the sensorial power 


» belonging to the organ whose outlet is invalid, were distributed _ 


” 


- desirable alteration has been effected. “I Red "sewerel years ook 
% 


among the other organs.”* Something of this law seems to: 


portion to the extent of the disease: for in hemiplegia and paraple- 
sia, the half of the body that is unaffected has not unfrequently 
evinced a morbid increase of feeling. Dr. Heberden attended a 
paralytic person whose sense of smell became so exquisite as. to 
furnish perpetual occasions of disgust and uneasiness ; ‘and he men- 
tions one case in which all the senses were eXceedingly acute. 


the shoul 


en 


confirmed from numerous authorities, 


Palsy, however, is strictly a disease o 


ing to the nature of the affection, and its limitation or extension to 


different sets of nerves, will be warmer, or colder than in its tural 
temperature, and will waste away, or. retain its.ordinary bulk ; 
while the passions of the mind will participate in the same morbid 
ivritability, and evince a change from their constitutional tenour. 


: | : is £0 operate 
in many cases of palsy, and is more and more conspicuous in pro- — 


Persons of the mildest and most placid tempers will often discover 


gusts of peevishness and irascibility ; and men of the strongest men-. 


tal powers have been known to weep like.children on the slightest 
© occasions. ‘In a few instances, however, an opposite and far more 


says Dr: Cooke, “an opportunity of seeing an illustration of this” ¢ 


remark in the case of a much respected friend. The person 
whom I allude had always, up to an advanced age, shown an 


cible and irritable disposition: but after an attack of alsy. h 


ieee Fis al 


temper became perfectly: placid, and remained so until his death 


ES 


about two years afterwards. ’} 
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Ituis. the penerdh opinion hae paralytic linibs are uniformly colder 


.. thab in a’state of health: and Mr. Henry Harle has ably éupported 
_ this opinion. upon an extensive scale of examination, in an article 


introduced into the Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society,* 
Dr. ‘Abercrombie, on the contrary,” in a correspondence | upon this: 
subject with Dr. Cooke, gives it 4s his opinion that patalytic parts 


_ do not become colder than natural; and adds, that he had long ago ,, 
observed: that they “are sometimes warmer than sound limbs, but. 


without being able to account for it.’ ~The present author has fre- 
quently made the same remark, though he has more commonly 


Aound*them: below the ordinary temperature, T he facts, therefore,- 
-on both sides aré correctly stated; and the discrepancy is to be re- 


solved into the nature and’extent of the’ sets of nerves that are im- 
mediately affected, whether sensific, motific, or both, and into the 


disturbed’ and irregular, the burried or interrupted tenour: with 


which the neryous fluid is secreted or supplied. 

~ The learned Pereboom, who has follawed Boerhaave eat ruiates 
in attaching himself to the probably correct doctrine of the Galenic 
school, that the nerves issuing from the sensorium are of two dis- 
tinct: sorts, | one subservient to sensation, and the other to muscular 
motion, and has so. far accorded with the physiology attempted to 
‘be established in the commencement of the present volume, has 
divided ‘palsy, which he described as a genus, into three species;a 
See tase ut) and nerveo-muscular ;. by the first meaning that 
form of the disease in which there is a deprivation of sense without 
loss of motion; by the second, loss of motion while the sensibility 
remains; and by the third loss both of sense and motion.t+ or” 
specific names are here at variance with the physiology; for if it” 


be true that muscular motion is as dependent upon the nerves as. a 
sensation, then, palsy affecting the moving fibres, is as much enti- 


tled to be called nervous as palsy affecting the sentient. Nor are 
“the few cases to be met with of privation of feeling without loss of 


motion, strictly speaking, to be regarded as palsies. They are rather, © 


as Aretzus has correctly observed, examples of anzsthesia, or mor- 


‘bid want of the sense of feeling, and as such will be found describ- » 


edi in the present system under the name of PARAPSIS EXPERS.} 
On this account, the present author, in his volume of nosology, 
thought it bette to follow up, though with a considerable degree * 
_of simplification, the subdivisions of Sauyages and Cullen, and to. 
.. distinguish the disease under the three following pricy, founded | 
spep the line or ne GF affection : ei. 8 | 
; eR UR 
»Hemiplegic Palsy. ; a ag meg’ +\efimedsto one side of the bude? 
& eu IES: fo ae - The disease affecting and con- 


* Medico- Chirur. ‘Trans. Vol. VU. 

..t Acad. Nat. Cur. Soc. De Paralysi. 8vo. fore 

+ Class lV, Ord. it, Gen. he see ap de: P, 189, 
Or. TL—3 G 
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The difeaee affecting and cons” 


Fa 


& ‘ 5 : sh be 
“as. Be. ty “ NeyRoTicA, é _ [ch von, 1, a 
pyonelegic Palsy. sek ae * ete to he, eaen part, of is 
aoe “body on both sides, or “any, 
i part below the heads’ eS Ge 


The disease affecting ‘and | con- 


9 Perens. 
fined to particular: ec RS 


‘Local Palsy: 


nm 


Satie eek a hive easeten to this ‘division ‘the Jocal in- 

| psenebinnee and atonies. of | the external senses or parts of them, as, 
though they. were idiopathic affections. It is. rarely,’ -however,{or - 
never, as Aretzus has justly remarked, that they are not connected 

> with other. symptoms and other derangements of such organs % and 
*  theit respective functions + and hence, they rather belong to. the.se- 
“cond order of the present. class, than to paralysis in the strict sense 
of the term. They are anzesthesize—vooos WAgLAVTIHOL , or. wager inal, 
rather than saeaaveis 7 and: in the. system before us; are rrange 
accordingly. eile bea Baal iy ik 
“HEMIPLEGIA, the nee of the above varieties of ay ye is ; far most. 
frequently met with as.a sequel of apoplexy, and especially. ope en. 
apoplexy, or that in which the energy of the nervous syst 
peculiarly diminished, and irregular. The usual exciting cause 
apoplexyare. in Consequence those of palsy, and need not! mn 1 
rated, in the present place. Ina few instances, however, ne in 
occurs without preceding apoplexy; and hence, distinctl y 
that pressure, or at least sucha pressure as is‘demanded to prodt 
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Win, 
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td 


-somnoiency, 1s. not essentially necessary. Mr. John ase s We. ge 
have already observed, was. inclined to: think. that. pressure from i: ee 


effused blood,..was, in every instance: the cause both of this disease ~ og 
and of apoplexy: but in allowing, as he has‘done, that.on one occa-_ i 
~~ sion at least he was called toa patient who died of a gouty. affection. 

~~ of the brain “with syniftoms similar to apoplexy,” and without Lany 
: "4 sCraeavasation. hate yeny he directly concedes the point, of compres S- ¥ 


Fido apeplees or pale without pressure: on. ; the. biaity a may 
“many other atonic powers, operating as effectively on the sensorium.” we i 
One of the most frequent of these powers isa debilitated and paretic .. 
“state of the liver; and hence those persons are: peculiarly subject 
to this variety oF palsy, who have spent. the earlier part: ‘of their 
, dives in an habitual course of intemperance. » Hoffman. has” particu- Ps 
. larly noticed this cause ;. and. Morgagni describes. the case. of: aman. 
: advanced in years, who was attacked with jaundice and pa 
ie simultaneously 5, the: jaundice affecting the hemiplegic side alone, © 
~ © which was the right, and that with $0 much precision, t at the nose, J 
was of a deep yellow on the one side, and of its proper colour on 
{ the. other, which. were divided from, eacl other: as. by a rule ed at ag ei. 
Other causes are exposure to the rays” of the’ ‘sun, drinking cold . 
water, and ho tings! in it ulnen prateds repelled age eabta and chronic 
rheumatism. ae <2 : 
As apoplexy’ hae its precursive symptoms occasionally, so also” iy 
cae pemUuple sis and Peeseey when it is. connected with a 4% 
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plethoric habits for’in this. case “the. veins of the: neck and. face 
often : ‘appear turgid, there is an obtuse pain in the head, the tongue 


“moves with some difficulty,” and: Particularly on one side, the per- | 


‘ception and memory become impaired, and’ the patient feels a ten- 

_ dency to drivel at one corner of. the mouth rather than at thé other. 

The onset, like that of apoplexy, i is at last sudden ; and if the patient 
be standing, he drops down abruptly on the affected side. 

~The progress of the disease is uncertain; and depends very. much 

me “pon the state of the nervous’ system at the time of the attack. 

* TF there be no chronic. debility, or'other morbid condition of the 

Ei -sensorium, the patient will sometimes recover * entirely in a week, 

/ or even‘ less; but if his system, or Some particular. part of it, be in 


r an infirm state, he recovers ‘only imperfectly; and obtains, perhaps, 
a thorou; or a limited use of the lower limb, while the upper: 


. remains immovable; or he is compelled to pass through the 
a) ‘remainder of a wretched and precarious existence, with, only one 


“half of his body subservient to his will, the other’ half being more 


- dead than uayes and py itberne perhaps, with a mildew- ‘mortifi- 
; _cation.# 

“We. have ‘stated, that, in this disease, as, indeed, in all others 
“accompanied with an atonic disturbance of the nervous energy, 
‘there is not only a great irregularity inthe flow, but a great and 

. confused disproportion in its distribution to different parts” of the 
cs “Body 5. ‘so that the stock, whether of sensific or motific fluid, which 
eas. altogether deficient in some parts, seems to be sent in a hurried 


and tumultuous accumulation to others, which are in consequence,’ 
y irritated with an undue degree of sensation or motivity, in the most) 


qa 


©” ‘capricious manner, Dr. Cooket and Dr. Abercrombiet have cole. 
i" Pp ie a 
'* lected numerous‘and highly interesting examples of these curious”: 


anomalies, and may be consulted with great advantage by those who ™ 


- are desirous of following up the subject more minutely. | 
Sauvages gives a case from Conrad Fabricius, of what he calls 
*\ transverse hemiplegia, in which the disease was confined to the arm 
‘on one side, and the foot on the other:§ and Ramazzini speaks of 

a patient whose leg, on one side, had lost its feeling, but retained its 

_ power of motion, while the other leg had lost its power. of motion, 


b -but retained its feeling. |. In some instances, indeed, the entire, 


_ feeling of one side is said to have been lost, and the entire motivity 
jon the other side ;] and ina few rare examples’ persons during the 
- ‘paroxysms, and ‘even for some time afterwards, have felt on the 
ste Nae , a sensation of Duper heat from ae and especially 


ay 


See 
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* See Vol. Il. p . 608, Abs ae 
eee -{ (On Nervous icenses Vol. Ir. Part I. 
*\..  “# Treatise on Apoplexy and Palsy, - 
a .- § Spec. Gen. XTX. Or. 1 CL. Vi. | 
| De Morb. Artif. 286. See also Heister, Wabimemungen, i eps 
4, Eph. Nat, apes passin. % 
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ealitven bodies and of painful cold. from’ an Application” cof hot 
bodies. x. 
Ti is not, benndiel very difficult to seeuittie ee this lade Ging sist ; 


W here the sensibility 1s. morbidly accumulated ina weak limb, as. 
it often is inhemiplegia, sometimes so much as to give a Sinful ‘ 


bik 
sense of formication, cold not only excites action, but becomes _ 
almost as pungent an tant as an actual pane in ‘the’ Bet 
eee of the dig sam | : 


- —Boree penetmbile frigus dean xt 


And Heeces in. climbing lofty mountains, as the Al ps2 atte. ee ee 
the traveller frequently finds his skin more’ completely blistered 
from the sharp cold by which he is surrounded than by an. Pe POH 
to* an equinoctial sun. On the contrary, the morbid h 


perspiration into which the application of hot bodies often. throws hy 


a limb, in the same. relaxed and debilitated state, ‘produces an 


unusual sense of coldness in consequence of the evaporation, And 


we may hence sepia the singular case recorded by Dr. Falconer, 
of a gentleman who after a paralytic attack, felt his shoes very hot 
when he first put them on, and. gradually become cool, as they 
acquired | the warmth of his feet; the re-action, and ‘consequent 
increase of mojsture thrown forth, from the surface of the feet pee 
ducing the difference of sensation. — sag Aa AR 

In the. Transactions of the Medico Chirurgioal ‘Spoietyt there is. ay 
very singular case of Dr. Viesseux, who was gradually: attacked. 
with an imperfect. hemiplegia, which at first showed its approach ope 
perturbed sensations, and vertigo, with a feeling of sea-sickness,-a 


a ‘ ‘sieht of objects reversed, a difficulty 10 swallowing liquids, and a 


“total loss of voice, while ‘the powers.of the mind remained unim-. 
paired so that he could watch all his symptoms. ° Shortly after thi 
the whole of the right side became utterly. insensible, the insensible | 
part being divided from the sensible by a ‘geometrical line running 
down the body in a vertical direction: and-in about three months > 
more the insensibility of the right side of the head, accompanied 
- ‘with a debility of all the voluntary muscles, was transferred to the 
left, the right re-acquiring its antecedent powers ; ; but all the right 


‘side below the head still continuing | to possess its former. torpitude. 


- Here, also, there was a very different sense of heat and cold on they: 
opposite sides; for whilst the left was influenced naturally, the 


right had the falsified sensation just noticed in Dr. Falconer’s case, , 


so that in getting into a cold bath, or a cold bed, the right side hady 


a.feeline of heat, while the left side felt cold, as it should. do. 
Hot bodies in like manner, felt cold to the diseased side, apparently. 
from the cause just stated. And that this was the real cause seems. 


manifest from the patient’ i ‘having often a feeling of a cold dew, or ee 


é 
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Mehad it wet, wei 1S, perlps 
unging his right or affected hand into, 
nse of lukewarmness, plunging. it into’ ‘, 
ec vee but" Na different 


i 
SGreou tte oe u 
er, gave hima se 
‘ | ater, gave him 
from’ that od either | eae or 


heat of ie wate ce Prope: is Seadnses ny the arate de, 
€ of ex atreh ee and the tapid: exhaustion, of: sensibility which 3 
‘known to follow on its application, — : 

; mor did disturbance and irregular distribution of sensorial, 
$ sometimes: productive of the most alarming consequence : ie 
1emiplegic ‘state of the bowels some parts are, in certain * 
“cases, sc acutely» sensible, and’ others so utterly insensible, that. 
~~ while or me y _purgatives are, incapable of exciting evacuations 
from the to rpitude and irresponsibility of the palsied parts, they are 


@ occasion inflammation, and have actually occasioned it’ 
I Ny icerbated by accumulated sensibility, as certain eX. 
ala on M: . Magendie have sufficiently established. 

ATE is owing to the: ‘Same irregular distribution of. sensorial power, 
where | “every. department. of the Hervous system participates in the 
x d state of the sens rium, that: we sometimes behold hemiple- he 
ener: 
pa, ind | particularly. imperfect hemiplegia ‘united with other affec- 

0 f the same system. ‘The symptoms of bypocbondrism are. 
jarly apt to associate with: i ity in” ‘which case the bravest hero 


will often lose all his. magnanimity, and sit down and weep like a Be 
“child 2 and in- ‘the celebrated eeologist M. de Saussure, we find a. 
still 1 nea complicated instance ‘ot hemiplegia, hypochondrism, and). ‘ a 


ig 
% 


oy 


‘chorea. — a disorder crept on by imperceptible degrees, and ¥ 
‘acco panied with various. anomalies. Both sides were weakened, | 
oo ayes the. eft suffered chiefly: yet, by the aid of a stick, he could’ ; 
ho Stites drag f forward the left leg. By some ‘unknown means “he had ee 
taken up a morbid. notion, very common to bypochondriac patients, . ; 
a of the difficulty. of passing through a _door-way, when wide open, ~ Ms 
: hout being squeezed to death; and hence, at the very time in® 
~. owhich hi eco Id. cross his room with a tolerably firm step, the mo-/ 
ment. ie eached the’ ‘door, which was of capaciows breadth, “and 
thrown: ‘open for is passage, he tottered and precipitated his mo- 
“tions: with the jer ; of ae St. Vitus’ gs dance, as though he were Presigs ° " 
“paring for: the most perilous. leap? yet as soon as. he: had accom-  * 
plished the arduous undertaking, he again became collected, and) 
* passed o with c Bees ease till he bad to encounter. another, 
| adventure of the s same kind, Which. was sure to try hini inthe same 
t ‘tnanner. us Tulpius gives a ‘some what similar case > in which hee adil 
4 pels united with ek lel pri ae a : 
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nfier “ pis not be 0 arrnge 5 as in sGannthy ighes been ‘by most 

Galen, who. seems not only to have 

, ert ia ts en 1a emplated. it in this” view. * It 
ee that. one i Suiple: 


4 


heir p oper position ; and, i In, 
| umbness, together with less 
| limb 9 1S almost sure to follow, too, 
agi ‘often peor am i ¢ sphincters of the rectum and 
.. 2 
4 bladder, and 


» ‘urine; and i if nee Ub, ; place in. the dorsal o or cervical © 

bree, the organs of fe dmenice ™: a more or less, suffer, the 

ome affected, and the spine itself exhibit a consider- 

‘ ee of curvature. And th 3a me effects are” ‘still more” 

allow, and even “10, greater extent and with ‘still, more / 
niscl nicl, from an. idiopathic. affection of | some part of the”. 

arising | from -scrofula, in mmaticn, or caries 5 from 


| compression of ome effused fluid, , or i 4 thickening of its external 
tunic. GEOh¢ NG of the substance of the spine itself; of which dast M. 
Fe has given ; . singular, example, ets 


and is 0 ke: ne O1 
sive symptom: 


e disease, | for the most pues di its a ae 
M ind 3 1 weak lyy and _ill- -nursed infants. Its 


. slowly, 7 
Y a sige ae aie 
elled 


rec 


his variety is is, cometimes Aeron with a mor- 


ate 


pine. Dr. Cooke has an instructive case. in illustration of this, 
officer of the army, aged forty- -five, who. had for. many years bee: 


orale ne paralytic” Scr he. had ‘complained that Ne state. of 
heal th wa deteriorated, although no precise, sy mptoms of disease ; 
* ogule me greet, ) either by himself or by his. medic: 
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h ere ‘the ‘disease proceeds: from an organic lesion of , 
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ie 
one ot his hands, - He went to Bath; “ bet the hot water pumped / 


v 


-upon his loins: soon after’ which he. ‘complained of pain in the lum» « i 


“bar region, which was followed by a collection of fluid behind, the. 
great trochanter on the left. side, which burst externally, and was 
discharged daily, in considerable. quantity. The paraplegia. was 
‘now complete; the lower extremities being quite useless: the feces . 
and urine, which, for.a considerable time, the patient. had with, some 


me 


“difficulty, retained, “came away involuntarily ; his strength rapidly ~ 
-wasted; he became much emaciated; and, at the énd.of three.“ 


months ‘after his return from Bath he died; retaining the use of his. 


senses and his intellectual faculties to alinost the. ae A ge af his 


yiben? a 


-Locat patsy is often’ produced by eS, genetal causes ae the. er 


_ varieties, probably, operating in a less degree or more partially on 
‘the brain. We have already seen that it: frequently, takes. the lead, 
and appears for some days or weeks antecedently, i in an. imperfect 
movement of the tongue, or of one eye, or of one side of. the OU 


sometimes of one or more.of the fingers, or of an ‘entire arm, And ~ 


if, in this incipient state, ‘of the disease, proper evacuants, or. ‘other’. 
“means, be instantly had recourse to, the paralytic tendency. may be 
subdued, and the complaint be limited to these local affections, and” 
in a few days be entirely removed. Ky 

This variety, however, is often’ the effect of other causes. fendipe | 
to destroy the irritability of the-neryous system, such as ‘exposure 
to certain “metallic fumes; or other means of absorbing: ‘metallic. 
= particles, especially those of mercury, and lead: and above all ex- 

“posure to keen blasts of cold and damp air. This last is perhaps | 
the most common and effective cause of local palsy, and i is peculiarly ° 
operative where the limb or organ so exposed is in a state of re- 
laxation and perspirable moisture, whether from previous exercise, 


~..or great heat of the atmosphere. A palsy on one side of the mouth, © 
_ of the muscles of one eye, of one of the checks, of an arm | oraleg,: — 


is in this manner frequently produced, and becomes, at times, of - 
very great obstinacy. Occasionally, indeed, the torpitude. eXtends 
much further’thab to a single limb, and various organs are involved 
in its mischief. . “ A watchman,” says Dr: Powell,t “on quitting 
his duty after a night of severe cold, was attacked | by. sudden and 
violent general pains in his limbs, which soon departed, and. left 
him ina state of universal palsy of the muscles of voluntary mo- 
‘tion. He had lost all command over the muscles of his limbs or 
‘trunk; but the joints were unaltered i in their external appearance : = 
they were perfectly flexible; and it gave him no pain if. you moved 
them in any direction. The sphincters also of the rectum and _ 
bladder had lost their usual powers of retention, : and he passed both’ 
stools and urine involuntarily and unconsciously... His circulation 
was not affected 1 in any. cognizable degree, and his mind. retained its 


ra 
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usual powers. His voice was not lost: the hot bath and’other reme- Ps 
dies were tried in vain; he died: but, on examination there was ll 
no congestion, or effusion, or alteration of structure of any kind dis- : 
coverable.’? Whey fa ears LAN ae bai 7 me 


In the treatment of palsy, it is necessary to distinguish between =~ 
its attack and its confirmation, and as much as possible to ascertain 
the nature of its predisponent and exciting cause | : ; 
Generally speaking, in hemiplegia, and very frequently in para- ; 


plegia, and even in local palsy, the causes of apoplexy are those of 
the present affection. And as of these causes, compression of the * 
. brain has appeared to be by far the most frequent in the former |. % 
disease, so we ought to tegard it, and shall generally find it, in the ey 
latter. And hence, copious bleeding, and purgatives, not only” — © 
recommend themselves to us from the good effects we have already 

seen them produce in apoplexy, but from the actual and general 
advantage which has been derived from them in palsy itself.. Mr. 

John Hunter was so fully convinced of the benefit of sanguineous, 
depletion, that he made it his unicum remedium, though he allowed 

of cathartics subordinately.. Upon this subject, however, he writes 

with more force than discrimination. | Referring to the stimulant 

plan pursued by some practitioners, he observes, “ this is even car- | 

ried further than blistering,” to which he also objects: “ We hardly 

see a man taken with all the signs | f an apoplexy, where a paralysis’ 

in some part takes place, or hemiplegia, but he is immediately at- 


tacked with cordials, stimulants, electricity, &c. Upon a supposi- i 
vility, &ce.5 the poor body isalso tortured =) 
ag ee HE a nae ‘1 
becz use it cannot act, he brain not 
. the voluntary muscles. We 


tion that it is nervous debil , : 
not being in a condition to influence 
might, with exactly the same propriety, 


_stimulate the fingers when their muscles are torn to pieces. We 
ought to bleed at once very largely, especially from the temporal 
artery, till the patient begins to show signs of recovery, and to” . 
continue it till he may begin to become faintish, We should give) - 
saline purges freely to diminish impetus, and promote absorption; 
then quietness should be enjoined, and as little exercise of body as 


4 Fi e * : ia hcg te i ’. 
more; and the venesection may be repeated a third or even a fourth . 
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time, if necessary. . Dr. Cross:pursued this active plan, in the case 
sof a man thirty-five years old, who became hemiplegic from excess 

of drinking, and_at the same time gaye calomel to the amount.of 
twenty-five grains to a dose, and in a few days effected a “complete 
cure.* And similar instances of success are to be found in Nall the 
writers upon the subject. 

Even in atonic apoplexy, it has been observed that venesection 
is occasionally necessary; and it may be equally necessary in atonic 
paralysis ; for here alse effusion may take place both of blood and 
serum: of serum, indeed, more frequently from deficiency. than 
from excess of vigour; and of blood, from a debilitated state of the 
vessels, and their greater facility to be ruptured from slight causes, 
as a violent fit of coughing or sneezing, of joy or terror. Absorp- 
‘tion may not easily take place in this state of. constitution, but 
emptying the vessels alone will gain space by otha them to 
contract their diameter. © 

I cannot better illustrate this, than by the following case from 
Dr. Abercrombie: “‘ An old and very poor woman, aged about se- 
yenty, thin, pale, and. withered, having gone out to bring water from 
one of the public wells, on the morning of the second of July, 1818, 
fell down in the street speechless, and completely paralytic on. the 
right side. Nothing was done till about two p. M., when she was 
found stupid, but not comatose, yet completely speechless and para- 
lytic: her pulse of good strength, and about ninety-six. She was 
bled to fifteen ounces. Purgative medicine was ordered, and cold 
“applications to the head: on the third she was considerably 1 improv- 
ed both in speech and motion: but having become rather worse at 
night, the bleeding was repeated, and the purgative medicine con- 
tinued... From this time, she improved gradually: at the end of a 
week she was able to walk with a little assistance, and speak pretty 


“distinctly, and bythe end of another week she had entirely: recover- 


» e@ her former health.”+ Nothing could be more judicious than . 
this treatment, and the result corresponded with the views of the 
enlightened practitioner. There can be no doubt that in this case 
a vessel had suddenly been ruptured:. the labour in which the pa- 
tient was occupied was violent, the season was that of the summer, * 
and the temperature probably very hot; the stupor and state of the 
pulse equally indicated compression of the brain. i 

Thus far bleeding may be allowed, and indeed, ought to be im- 
peratively enjoined. But there are some cases in which it is alto- 
gether a venture, and others in which it is allowed onvall hands to, 
be injurious. Even Mr. Hunter himself recoils from the practice 
where hemiplegia ts apparently a result of retrocedent gout: and 
¥f swe follow up the spirit, of this forbearance, we shall be induced to 
abstain equally in all instances where there is a like diminution of 
, sensorial power—-ip all instances of atonic paralysis, let the exciting 
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cause be what it may, where there is no stertor, no stupor, or ver- 


Some convulsion or other reckl@agas nervous action, and the ang 7 


pa Yt 


ise in consequence of it, mahie” great numbers have derived 
no benefit whatever. te 

is therefore Founded i in the truest. wi 
sively committed tot memory: | 
viewed in yall i its, _circumstances, Ga 


scom, and cannot be too exten- 


by a careful consideration of 


them our p actice should be regulated. Before we prescribe blood- ». 


letting in hemiplegia, we must investigate the age, strength, gene- , 
ral constitution and habits of the patient, and above ail the actual 
symptoms of the disease. In early or even in somewhat advanced 
life, if plethora and the various symptoms tending | to apoplexy be 
present I should not scruple to bleed freely both generally and 
topically. — On the contrary, in great. age, debilitated, leucophleg- 


matic habit, dropsical tendency, &c. I ‘should think it right to ab-’ 


Stain altogether from this and from. every, other powerful mode of 
depletion, unless there be an evident determination to the head, 
marked by flushing in be kl throbbing of the: ee cerics, 
redness | of se eyes.a> Ne. ch ey 

In purging we may rocee | with less restraint : for even in de- 
reat dropsical habits, s imulating: the bowels i is almost uni- 
pe Seas found useful : s ould there be serous or. even sanguineous 
hee is hereby powerfully promoted 5 and if there 

: eneficial revulsion wil "often be produced, and the sti- 
mulus will always be one of the most useful we can adopt. Ina 


oe very debilitated state of the constitution, however, we should choose 


the warmer in preference to the colder purgatives; and hence jalap, 


f Dr. Cooke upon this subject”, 


Each individual.case must be 


Ht 


by 


ie 


_ colocynth, and éven aloes in preference to neutral salts: and it * 


rosemary: Ane 

The next reducent ritbticd, arity of notice is emetics. If we 
_ have strong reason to apprehend a sanguineous effusion, this class 
of medicines ought not to be employed for a few days, and will 
hence always be doubtful in the first attack of entonic hemiplegia, 
as we have already observed they are in entonic apoplexy. But if 
we have no ground of such suspicion, the cannot be had recourse 
too soon. In a certain sense. they weaken, but they are at the 
same time among the most powerful indirect tonics that can enter 
into our practice. They rouse the system generally, solicit the | 


torpid fibres to a resumption of activity, stimulate all the excreto- 


_ Yies, and especially those of the surface of the bgdy; and thus ants Ny 
. mote absorption i in every quarter and in every way. 9 


In low or atonic bearer the Ly ae of Stoll was founded “ 


* * On Neryous Diseases, Vol il, Par. I. p. 141. 


“will also be serviceable to combine them with some distilled water © 
impregnated with an essential oie as ue Sh mae juniper, » 


we 
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»the most rational principles. He first checked thé hemiplegia by 
“emetics, and then carried it off by external and: local stimulants, as @° 
cantharides, in conjunction with pills of gum ammonia, myrrh, and 


aloes.* | | : 

Such, under different modifications, is the reducent course it 
seems proper to pursue in the general train of paralytic attacks 
when they first make their appearance. If this course succeed, 
the patient will soon recover, and with a view of preventing a 


relapse, a further reducent or tonic regimen, according to the na-". 


ture of the case, as we have already noticed in the treatment of 
apoplexy, is.all that we shall have further to prescribe.” : 
But this course may not succeed: the disease may prove obsti- 
nate and become confirmed; and the practitioner be called upon 
to proceed further. ve shat. at eh 
Having removed, as far as we may be able, all pressure upon the 
sensorium, and so far given an opportunity of healthful play to its 
function, our hext business is to re-invigorate its general energy, 
'and extend it to the parts which it has ceased in a greater or less 
degree to actuate. a" ; rig 
Stimulants, external or internal, or both, have been almost uni- 
formly had recourse to for this purpose: but I cannot avoid think- 
ing that the practice has been too indiscriminate, and, in many 
cases, far too precipitate.. We haye observed that in many cases. 


. of hemiplegia there is not only great local inactivity, but great irre- 
-gularity of action; a tumultuous hurry of sensorial power to some 
“paris, with an equal withdrawmgnt of it from: others. In all such 


cases we should proceed gently and palliatively rather than rapidly © 


and’ foréibly: and to do nothing is better than to do too much. 


We should endeavoyr.to allay the nervous commotion, and restore qj 


the agitated system to order by internal and external quiet of every 


» kind. The patient should be kept as still as. possible in a warm. 
»commodious bed, and a well ventilated room.” His diet should be™ 


plain, with the allowance of a moderate quantity of wine, or wine 
and water. Camphor, musk, valerian, and other warm sedatives, as 
ammonia, neutralized with citric acid, are here to be chiefly resort- 


i 


iy 
‘ 


iy i 


ed to, if, indeed, we resort to medicines of any kind, and to these, 7 


may be added the less stimulant metallic salts, and especially those 
of zinc and bismuth. The warm bath may be allowed two or three 
times a week, and if the nights be restless the inquietude may be 
subdued by hyoscyamus,, And as this form of the disease is often 
connected with great general debility and a tendency to hypochon- 
drism or lowness' of spirits, cheerful and exhilarating conversation, 


_and such occasional exercise in a carriage as may be indulged in 


“without fatigue, will form very serviceable auxiliaries. In Pechlint 


ne 


is to be found the case of a person called Peyreske, who is said)to 
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“whave been cured of, a palsy accompanied with aphonia, by reading | 
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some fayourite and agreeable authors. This may be an overstate- 
ment, or too much stress may be laid on this particular part of the 
general plan of treatment; but there can be no doubt that, in the 
form of the disease we. are now contemplating, a gentle and in- 
sinuating amusement of this kind will not be without its effect. ~ 
This tranquillizing and unostentatious plan I have found to answer 
wonderfully in many cases of that tumultuous and irregular action 
described in the preceding history/of the disease before us, But 
“where the case seems altogether confirmed) and chronic, and an 
entire side, or some other extensive part of the body, shows a fixed 
loss of sense and voluntary motion, while every other part has re- 
sumed its h calthy function, we may then, with safety, have recourse 
th stimulant practige:!(: Meir: Fe gl. He, 
‘This will consist of external and internal irritants, and Dr. Cullen 


ction of such an effect in a great 
of | articular of trismus and lyssa, or canine 
ness, the principles of which we have endeavoured to elucidate 
er these diseases, we have reason to expect a like influence, and 
of a beneficial instead of a morbid kind, in the applications before 
us. Generally speaking, however, the irritation produced by a use 
of many of the siliquose and aliaceous or alkalescent plants, as 


mustard, horse-radish, and garlic, is more uniformly efficacious than — 


‘that of cantharides; as the irritation excited is more considerable 
and of longer duration. Dr, Cullen tells us that he has reason to 


i i Ala. ‘ih oe iy i eens re 

_ believe the use of liquid styrax in the proportion of one part.to 
~ two of the old black basilicon,a favourite empirical composition, 
_ has been of remarkable service in paralytic cases, and particularly 


in a debility of the limbs following rickets.”* — ae 
Many practitioners have, for the same purpose, been in the habit 


puytren employed 


a es 
; he f 


rmer, and Pascal the latter; and both, 


they tell us, with great advantage. Others have thought they 


derived great service from a repeated use of sting-nettles. Some 
again have employed issués, others setons, and others the potential 
or even the actual cautery. This last mode of treatment, however, 
‘is best calculated for that form of hemiplegia produced by a diseased 


_» spine. Mr. Pott found the use of caustics applied on each side of 


* Mat. Med. Vol. Il. Part II. Cap. V. 
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n on different paris of the affected side. 
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the a peculiarly serviceable, and they have bren in) common, 
Tas ever since. eagle a Se in we 


“In the rank of external stimulants we are ‘to! arrange, 
and voltaism. _ From ‘the approach which these subtle fluid 
tomake to ‘the nature, of th e nervous power, as we hah alga dy 
observed in the Physiological ‘Proem to the present class, and r 
particularly from their 1 well known an extraordinary power of 
re-exciting irritability in, the “muscular fibres of animals that have . 


been for some time. dead, it was very reasonable t suppose that. | a 
either of these stimuli m might be employed with ve great advan- 4 
tage: and accordingly we meet with. them. in ve tensive and 5 
popular use from the earli est periods, et 3 oe 
discovered, at least ret a 
numerous’ reports of cases” h a 
marty instances with ‘advantage, rather befor n€ * ye 
| century. ea various iy enshca there ee ber | “— 
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water alone is often itbaiatbiei in local palsy, and especially when 
produced by cold or damp; and in conjunction with the rubefa- 
cients and yersicatories we have just enumerated, or with friction to 
the part affected by the means of the hand ora flesh-brush, and par- 
ticularly when aided by terebinthinate or other essential oils, will 
usually succeed in restoring to the affected muscles their wonted’ 


power. | But where the palsy is more extensive, as in hemiplegia 


and many cases of paraplegia, it has been more usual to recommend 


the stimulus of hot water in conjunction with various active mineral 
oe held in solution by it 5 and hence the common resort of 


and Shel as are cdund more efficacious in heptliaicl of atonic or 
dilapidated constitutions, than in those who have suffered from ple- 
thoric or entonic fulness, or at least till they have been lower- 
ed to the Breer standard by a ‘long coursegof some, reducent 
regimen. 

‘Cold bathing is also a stimulant as well as hot bathing, but a sti- 


-mulant of a different kind, for it acts indirectly instead of directly. 


Fhe intention with which it is used is that of forcibly urging the 
mouths of the cutaneous vessels into a general entastic or rigid 
spasm, in order hereby. to excite. a general reeaction, as in the case 


of the first a nd second stages of an ague-fit, and thus to draw the 


torpid musc! es into the common | range of association. » Dr. Cullen 
seems wourable, to this. practice under a prudent. management. 
“6 Cold, oy " says he, “applied to the body for any length of time is al- 
ways hurtful to paralytic persons: but if it be not very intense, nor 
the application long continued, and if at the same time the body be 


- capable of a brisk re-action, adel an application of cold is a power- 


ful stimulant of the whole system, and has often. been useful in cur 
ing palsy.. But if the power of re-action in the body be weak, any 
application | of cold may prove hurtful.”’* It is hence only necessary 
to add, that while the hot mineral baths. appear best adapted to 
cases of atonic paralysis, cold affusion or the cold bath may be em- 
ployed with most: promise of success in accidental palsies of the 

plethoric and the vigorous. | 
The ordinary internal stimulants are the mineral waters we have 
just adverted to, camphor and other terebinthinate substances, many 
of the siliquose and alliaceous plants, as mustard, horse-radish, gar- 
Tia and onions, and a temperate use of wine: the whole of which, 
wever, are proscribed i in all cases by ‘many writers of great emi- 
ce, and particularly Dr. Cullen and Mr. John Hunter: and, 


acti if allowed at all, should be confined to the atonic form of 


paralysis, or never be commenced in any instance of entonic palsy, 


till the system has been sufficiently reduced for the purpose. And . 


where this has been accomplished, ‘such a class of remedies has 
often been found of essential service. 


* Pract, of Phy, Vol, LV. MCLXVL, p, 190. 
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ble benefit. He commences with half a grain of the powdered 
leaves, which he gives three times a-day, and gradually increases 
the dose to four or five grains, till he finds a sense of tingling pro- 
duced in the paralytic part, accompanied with some degree of suby 
sultus or a twitching or convulsive motion. 

The effect, therefore, produced on the nervous system by the poi- 
son-sumach is weak or clonic spasm: but there are other acrid poi- 


‘sons which have a tendency to produce strong, entastic or rigid — 


spasm, most of which possess an intensely bitter principle, and, 
perhaps derive this difference of effect from the tonic power of this 
very quality. Of these the chief are the stychnos uz Vomica and 
the ignatia amara. Both have hence been employed in paralysis, 
and the virtues of both seem to be nearly alike, the former, how- 
ever, has of late taken the lead upon the recommendation of Dr. 
Fouquier, of the Hospital de la Charité, at Paris, who has tried it upon 
a very extensive scale, and apparently with a perfect restoration of 
health in many cases. He gives it in the form of powder, or alco- 
holic extract: four grains of the first, and two of the last area dose, 
and may be taken from two to six times a:day. He also employs it 
in injections. In half an hour after administration, the paralyzed 


; ia Pe ae @ ° 4 . . 
muscles have, in various cases, begun to evince contraction: and. 


what is peculiarly singular, while a spastic contraction is determin- 
ed to these, the sound parts remain unimplicated in the action. A 
frequent effect, unquestionably dependent on the bitter principle of 
the plant, is that of increasing the appetite, and diminishing the 


° i ee ce a . i . ° 
number of the alvine evacuations when in excess. Sometimes it 
produces a temulent effect, and occasions stupor and a sense of in- | 


toxication, and, when rashly administered, general tetanus, with all 


its train of distressing and frightful symptoms. ~~ 
_ Like all other powerful medicines in their first and indiscriminate | 


use, the nux vomica appears sometimes to have been highly bene- 
ficial, sometimes mischievous, and sometimes to have produced 


violent effects on the nervous system, without an important change 


of any kind. Dr. Cooke has collected a variety of cases in which 
at has been tried in our own country, as well as in France, and this 
seems to be the general result. The present author has tried it in 
various instances, but has. never been able, from its tendency to 
temulency, to proceed much more than half as far as some practi- 
tioners have gone, who have gradually advanced it from four grains 
of the powder to twenty-four, three or four times a-day. In the 
case of the late E. Sheffield, Esq. of the Polygon, Somers-Town, 


Mineralogist to the estates of the Duke of Devonshire, and who is 


well knowr to have been one of the best practical geologists of his 
day, the author commenced. with two grains alone of the powder, 
given three times daily, as this was a hemiplegia following upon 
a second fit of atonic apoplexy, with a general debility both of 
the mental and corporeal powers, the patient being, at the time, 
rather upwards of sixty years of age. This dose occasioned np 
manifest effect, and on the third day, August 2!, 1819, it was 
Vou, L1l.me3 I 
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gradually increased to six grains. ‘It now. prodicda® a powerful ‘ii 
sense _of intoxication, but with clonic agitation, instead of a tetanic 
spasm of the paralyzed leg and arm, and great heat down the whole 
of the affected side. The powder was continued in this’ Proportion 
for three or four days, but the stupor and vertigo were so conside 
able and afflictive that the pa atient could 1 not be persuaded to proceed 
with it any longer, and it was in consequence suspended. On the 
ensuing September 1, he was evidently getting weaker, and re- 
commenced the medicine at his own desire ; the dose was gradually 
raised from four to six grains three times a-day: the same clon 
effect was produced with the same sensation of I heat through 
"whole of the affected side, but without: a sense of intoxicati 
» dose was advanced to eight grains, | when the head a 
“affected, but without any. permanent: return of. ove 
sensation in the palsied limbs, or any other effect than | 
«sional twitches and involuntary movements. Mr. Sb 
not be. poe ey to persevere any farther, and the me 
, abandoned. He continued in the same feeble state for about three 
months, when he fell a sacrifice toa third apoplectic attack, appa 
ugnily of a much slighter kind. tie 3 agg po ig at ee ae fs OF a 
Ihave stated that. this was a case of atonic affection, and hence, 
there was no opportunity of giving full play to the power of the 
nux vomica.. But so far as. I have seen, I ink we may come to 
. the following conclusions: First, that when or onl sm; 1 doses ¢ ‘an be. ; 
given without. seriously affecting the. head, as ‘ins “cases of ¢ 
general, or nervous debility, the effect” is a clonic. instead of 
| entastic or tetanic spasm. ‘Secondly, that under this effect it is not 
_. ~calculated to do apy permanent good, and often produces mischief. 4: 
*. And thirdly, thatit is most serviceable in entonic hemiplegia, 2 ie Mae 
_ the patient has been. sufficiently reduced from a state of high er ia 
getic health, and especially energetic » plethora, toa subdued’ oS 
‘temperate state of pulse; in which state it may. very. frequently be wg 
*® employed in doses sufficient to excite mak or ae insteai 0 f : 
yw weak or clonic spasm. We 14) en ery 
~~ From this history of treatment, it is Pees that nervous agitation, 
‘propor tioned to the mode of the disease and ‘the strength of the ‘ 
patient, has often been of peculiar advantage 5 and hence, we are 
the more easily prepared for hearing that palsy has occasionally 
been carried off suddenly and» spontaneously by a violent fit of 
mental emotion, as of anger* or fright,t of both which the examples . 
are very numerous ; by a gronbag hientrinigs and Ri ee Nor 


i 
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can I do otherwise than think that one of the most rational and 
efficacious means of cure in many instances of paralysis, and es- 
pecially where no great inroad has been made upon the general 
strength of the constitution, would be a journey into the Hundreds 
of Essex or some other marshy district, for the purpose of obtaining 
a sharp attack of a tertian ague, which would most effectually, and 
I apprehend at the least expense, give us all the advantage of 
entastic spasm and reaction in regular and repeated tides, that we 
could wish for, and which have already appeared to be so desirable. | 
In treating of the tertian intermittent, we observed from Dr. Fordyce, | 
that it has often a tendency to carry off a variety of obstinate and 
chronic diseases, to which the constitution has been long subject, 
and to restore it to the possession of a better and firmer degree of 
health. And where paralysis is capable of removal, there seems to 
be few complaints on which it is likely to operate with a more 
favourable issue. The author has for some time been waiting for 
an opportunity of making the experiment, and at present merely 
throws out the hint with much Aeference to the medical world at 
large. ! \ 

. Ina few cases hemiplegia is said to have ceased spontaneously 
by the mere remedial energy of nature, and without any apparent 
cause of cure; in one instance, after ten years standing, and accom- 
panied with a loss of voice.* And in afew cases of paraplegia from 
external injury to the spine, where only one or two vertebree have 
in a small degree been displaced from their proper. position, the 
same instinctive or remedial power has also. ‘produced a cure or 
greatly alleviated the mischief by so for thickening the growth of 
the bones immediately above and below, that the chasm has been 
filled up, and a line of support restored. 

Iti 1s only necessary to add further, that where the local palsy has 
been ‘produced by the fumes or minute divisions of lead or other 
noxious metals, it is almost always accompanied with symptoms of 
colica Rhachialgia, or Painter’s colic, and is to be remedied by the 
ges already laid down ai that disease + 


| bs  Bresl. Samml. 1721.—p. 406, 503. 
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